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COXWOLD. 


if any one think that all the 
primitive simplicity of travel has 
been done away by railways? Let him 
try English cross-country lines. In the 
length of the island the way to and from 
London has been made plain by the ri- 
valry of great companies, but variety and 
adventure and the charm of uncertainty 
linger still in the byways. Such queer 


little branches and loops and odds and 
ends of railways as one falls among when 
one leaves the great lines and gets into 
the little eddies and pools outside of the 
rush of the north-and-south stream! 
Here are dozens of liliputian lines, each 
acting as a feeder to one of the great 
ones, and no two in the same interest. 
The wheels seem hardly to have turned 
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round before you are greeted with the 
cry, “All change here!’ and you find 
yourself in another jurisdiction, whose 
interest, it may happen, is to run its 
trains in the direction precisely opposite 
to that you wish to take. No line runs 
long in any particular direction, but 
tacks about like a ship against an ad- 
verse wind. You want to go east, per- 
haps, and have just noticed with pleas- 
ure that the afternoon sun is behind you, 
‘when the train gives a lurch and runs off 
at a right angle to its previous course; 
for these roads were made for people to 
jog about from one market-town to an- 
other, and no conception of the import- 
ance of through-travel in the future en- 
tered the minds of their builders. Then 
you get out at a junction to take another 
‘line and to return from your southing, 
but this line runs in another interest, and 
you are left for an hour or more on a 
lonely moor until it suits Little Pedling- 
ton to send along a train and pick you up. 

There is also much pedestrianism min- 
gled with your railway travel. You hur- 
ry along platforms, you clamber over 
bridges, you wind through tunnelled pas- 
sages, and: lucky are you if you have no 
luggage. The innocent.device of stick- 
ing a label on your box and expecting 
you to scramble for it at every junction 
and terminus is a precious relic of the 
infancy of railways to be met with all 
over Great Britain. “Why don’t you 
use checks ?’” — Because we were not 
the first to think of them ourselves,” 
was the reply—a very plausible expla- 
nation, based on that dead-set against 
extra-insular innovation which is so 
marked a trait of British character. 

But then all the pleasure of travelling 
is not in sitting in a palace-car on a light- 
ning train with your baggage-check in 
your pocket. That is a feeble enjoyment 
compared with the delight of zigzagging 
about through the pretty English country 
and being set down at such charming vil- 
lages. 

On an August morning, before break- 
fast, I was set down in one, and what a 
lovely place it is! It has but a single 
street, in the centre of which is a fine 
old elm, from which the ground rises gen- 
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tly to a knoll where stands the church, 
and not far off, in its extensive park, is 
the manor-house, the sun of this little 
system, the centre around which all re- 
volves, the nod of whose master is as the 
decree of a sovereign. Where else save 
in England can one find this idyllic feu- 
dalism ?—stifling, perhaps, too much free- 
dom of initiative, driving out, it may be, 
all the active spirits, but still charming 
to the mere looker-on, as recalling the 
romantic inequalities of the past. It is 
astonishing to see how fresh and vigor- — 
ous these old roots of feudalism are in 
England. A custom may be unjust, op- 
pressive, even freely acknowledged to 
be so, yet the mantle of age shall cover it 
like a cuirass. It is not until the observer 
becomes aware of this inborn conserv- 
atism that he comprehends how the up- 
holders of the existing system of things in 
Great Britain can advocate, without un- 
easiness, the extension of education and 
the suffrage. 

As we enter this Yorkshire village in 
the early morning, my companion and 
I are struck with its profound repose. 


-At its one inn, the Fauconberg Arms, a 


thatched cottage in the shadow of the 
elm, we find it is washing-day, and we 
must wait an hour before.a breakfast of 
that village stand-by, ham and eggs, can 
be procured. 

We climb the knoll to the church. 
“What a half dead-and-alive existence 
must be that of a country vicar!’’ re- 
marks my companion as we pass the 
vicarage; but at the very moment two 
girlish faces look forth through the lead- 
ed sash of the Elizabethan windows, and 
the jingle of a piano flashes out a merry 
negative. The church is of the fifteenth 
century, and dates from the reign of 
Henry VI. It is of Perpendicular Gothic, 
with a fine octagonal tower, and is beau- 
tifully decorated with pinnacles, a para- 
pet in trefoil and huge gargoyles. The 
interior, after the blaze of ornament out- 
side, seems small and plain and simple: 
there are no columns, but the eye is met 
at once by a low plastered ceiling divi- 
ded into sections by oaken rafters, with 
strangely carved and colored bosses at 
the intersections. In the chancel, which 
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was rebuilt in the last century, are the 
tombs of the Belasyse family, Viscounts 
and Earls Fauconberg, who have played 
important parts in English history. Their 
effigies people the chancel, and their mas- 
sive tombs leave but a narrow way be- 
twixt them to the altar. On the tomb of 
Thomas, the first Viscount Fauconberg, 
are these lines addressed to his wife, 
whom he survived : 

Ochavi cineres, et dulcia conjugis ossa, 

Parcite, si lentus sim; properare luber. 

Nobis non ipsz facient discordia Parcz ; 

Quam cupio in thalamos mortuus ire tuos. 

Nos morimur, sed vivit amor superestque sepultis ; 


Te mihi fata, olim quz rapuere, dabunt. 
Omnis homo bulla, omnis caro foenum. 


It is a very pretty church, just such as 
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the fifteenth century has dotted about all 
over England; but this one has another 
interest beyond that which trefoil para- 
pets and knightly effigies bestow. The 
village is Coxwold, the church was 
Sterne’s church, and here, amid these 
tombs, beneath this odd, oppressive ceil- 
ing, has Yorick often preached. It is 
the quaint setting of his quaint conceits, 
where it would have been quite in keep- 
ing, as Gray suggested, for him to throw 
his wig at you at the conclusion of the 
sermon. 

During the fervent heat of Sterne’s first 
popularity there were those, as Johnson, 
Walpole and others, who stood aside and 
declined to share in the general enthu- 


SHANDY HALL. 


siasm. In modern days we have had 
Mr. Thackeray taking the blackest col- 
ors of his palette to paint the portrait 
of the creator of Trim, Uncle Toby and 
‘Old Shandy. The charges of indecency 
against Sterne cannot be defended, even 
though much of this, like his sentiment, 
was affectation. But Thackeray dwells 
rather on his neglect of his wife; and 
oh what a dreadful flirt he was! accord- 
ing to Thackeray. 


It was during his first London season’ 
after the appearance of 77istram Shandy 
that “the man Sterne”’ (as Johnson would 
growl out) was presented with this living 
by Earl Fauconberg. The Rev. Lau- 
rence Sterne was then prebendary of 
York, and held the two livings of Sut- 
ton and Stillington, villages in the vi- 
cinity of York. But Sterne, as soon as | 
he returned from London, hired a curate 
to take charge of the other livings and 
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settled himself at Coxwold. He did not 
occupy the present vicarage, but a house 
beyond the church, at the end of the vil- 
lage—a house which he was fond of call- 
in “this Shandy Castle of mine,” and 
which has borne ever since the name of 
Shandy Hall. It is a pleasure to look at 
this house, not only for its associations, 
but because it is such a picture in itself. 
A huge structure at one end, built. of 
blocks of stone and looking solid enough 
for the Romans to have had a hand in its 
construction, serves the double purpose 
of chimney and buttress: at the opposite 
end rises a heavy gable like a battlement, 
and betwixt the two runs the long low 
roof of red tiles, beneath which peep 
forth the casements.. Two hollies shade 
the door, and an old pear tree trained 
against the wall covers a large portion 
of the front: these are the growth of 
later years, but we may fancy some- 
thing equally pretty in Sterne’s time, for 
the house is one of those homely works 
of man which Nature seems to claim as 
her own, and to begin at once to adorn. 
Within are dark wainscots and low ceil- 
ings. By the care of Sir George Orby 
Wombwell, Bart., lord of the manor, the 
house is kept in excellent repair, and is 
now divided into two cottages for vil- 
lagers. 

The perfect repose of Coxwold was not 
without its soothing effect on its erratic 
and volatile curate. He even settles 
down into domesticity (this flirt!), which 
we have not been taught to look for in 
Sterne, and sketches in a letter the fol- 
lowing pretty interior: 


TO LADY 5 
CoxwouLp, Sept. 21, 1761. 

“TI return to my new habitation, fully 
determined to write as hard as can be, 
and thank you most cordially, my dear 
lady, for your letter of congratulation 
upon my Lord Fauconberg’s having pre- 
sented me with the curacy of this place; 
though your congratulation comes some- 
what of the latest, as I have been pos- 
sessed of it some time. I hope I have 
been of some service to his lordship, and 
he has sufficiently requited me. ’Tis sev- 
enty guineas a year in my pocket, though 
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worth a hundred, but it obliges me to 
have a curate to officiate at Sutton and 
Stillington. ‘Tis within a mile of his 
lordship’s seat and park. ‘Tis a very 
agreeable ride out in the chaise I pur- 
chased for my wife. Lyd has a poney 
which she delights in. Whilst they take 
these diversions I am scribbling away at 
my Zristram. These two volumes are, I 
think, the best. I shall write as long as 
I live: ’tis, in fact, my hobby-horse ; and 
so much ain I delighted with my Uncle 
Toby’s imaginary character that I am 
become an enthusiast. My Lydia helps 
to copy for me, and my wife knits and 
listens as I read her chapters,” etc.* 


Years after this he writes from Coxwold 
to his friend Arthur Lee of Virginia: 


“TI am as happy as a prince at Cox- 
would, and I wish you could see in how 
princely a manner I live. ’Tis a land 
of plenty: I sit down alone to venison, 
fish and wild fowl, or a couple of fowls 
or ducks, with curds, strawberries and 
cream, and all the simple plenty which 
a rich valley (under Hamilton Hills) can 
produce, with a clean cloth on my table, 
and a bottle of wine on my right hand 
to drink your health. I have an hundred 
hens and chickens about my yard, and 
not a parishioner catches a hare or a 
rabbit or a trout but he brings it as an 
offering to me. I am in high spirits: 
Care never enters this cottage. I take 
the air every day in my post-chaise with 
the two long-tailed horses: they turn out 
good ones,” etc. 


In looking over the record of Sterne's 
wild, disheartening life, it is mostly from 
Coxwold that we get gleams of a better 
self. Who might not be bettered in such 
a calm retreat, sheltered beneath this 
rambling roof, in the presence of this 
church, ever speaking, by fretted pin- 
nacle and airy tower, of the pious aspi- 
rations of the past? This good deed of 
Earl Fauconberg’s should ever be re 
membered. 

From Shandy Hall we return through 
the village to Newburgh Park, the seat 
of the lord of the manor—a fine old © 
house, whose composite style tells of the 
* Sterne’s Works, vol. iv. 
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many generations which have lived here, 
rebuilding, restoring, enlarging, until the 
result is an incongruous mass which 
would be absurd as the thought of one 
man, but is full of interest as the thought 
of many. The original building was a 
priory, and some portions of the exte- 
rior still retain a conventual air. The 
priory was founded in 1145 by that cru- 
sading lord and faithful servant of the 
Church, Roger de Mowbray, who estab- 
lished no less than thirty-five religious 


houses in Yorkshire. As a priory its 
name has been perpetuated by one of 
its canons, William of Newburgh, the 
historian, and as a family seat it is dis- 
tinguished as having been the residence 
of the Belasyse family, who have occu- 
pied conspicuous positions, and one of 
whom married Mary Cromwell, the 
daughter of the Protector. 

By the courtesy of the family we were 
allowed to be shown over the house by 
the housekeeper. Of course the Crom- 
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well relics were the first objects to be 
sought for—a sword, a saddle and hol- 
sters with huge pistols, two portraits of 
Mary Cromwell—one by Sir Peter Lely— 
both bearing a strong resemblance to the 
Protector —a resemblance which Dean 
Swift noticed when he met her at the 
christening of Will Frankland’s child, 
to which she was godmother, and Bur- 
net represents her as having much of 
her father’s strength of character. “She 
was a wise and worthy woman,” Bur- 
net says—‘“ more likely to have main- 
tained the post [of Protector] than either 
cf her brothers; according to a saying 
that went of her, that those who wore 


breeches deserved petticoats better, but 
if those in petticoats had been in breeches 
they could have held faster.” 

In an upper part of the house our guide 
leads us with an air of mystery to a mass 
of brickwork, and, laying her hand upon 
it, says, ‘‘ Here are concealed the bones 
of Cromwell.” I confess I was startled, 
for I believed his bones to have mould- 
ered into dust at the foot of the gallows 
at Tyburn, and I was now first made ac- 
quainted with a tradition which whispers 
that the Protector’s daughter found means 
to secure her father’s remains when torn 
from the grave by order of Parliament, 
and to conceal them here. 
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It was a pleasure to escape from this 
melancholy spot to the cheerful gallery, 
decorated in white and gold, out of which 
the guest-rooms open. Here are the fam- 
ily portraits, among them the two of Ma- 
ry Cromwell already mentioned. Many 
pieces of tapestry adorn the various rooms, 
some of which were presented to Crom- 
well’s son-in-law by Cardinal Mazarin. 
The staircase is brilliant with old china, 
carefully collected and arranged in glass 
cases by the present possessor of the es- 
tate. As I remarked of the exterior, so 
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it is with the interior: its charm is in this 
mingling ofthe old and thenew—the mod- 
ern mania for old china, for instance, side 
by side with the fading tapestries of by- 
gone days—and the whole offering an 
epitome of the varied tastes and pur- 
suits of along line of occupants. In the 


library is a masterpiece by Gainsborough, 
a portrait of Lady Anne Belasyse, the last 
Earl Fauconberg’s daughter, who mar- 
ried Sir George Wombwell. She is stand- 
ing dressed in pale yellow, the arms and 
hands most exquisitely drawn, and the 
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whole picture full of such grace, light 
and elegance that one would gladly lin- 
ger in its presence. 

It is natural after visiting such a house 
to inquire whose home it has been. I 
find that on the dissolution of the mon- 
asteries Newburgh Priory was granted to 
Anthony Bellasis, Esq., LL.D., master in 
Chancery, whose family boasted of an un- 
interrupted descent from Belasius, a com- 
mander in the army of the Conqueror, 
In the time of Charles I. the represen- 
tative of the family was Sir Thomas Be- 
lasyse, whom Charles created Viscount 
Fauconberg. He it was who placed the 
tender verses above quoted on his wife’s 
tombstone. He sided ardently with the 


king in the civil war, took part in the 
battle at Marston Moor, and after that 
disastrous defeat of the royalists he fled 
with the duke of Newcastle to the Con- 
tinent. 

But Thomas, his grandson and succes- 
sor, played the most conspicuous part of 
any of the family. Abandoning the roy- 
alist opinions of his predecessors, he be- 
gan his career by marrying Mary Crom- 
well. In this alliance each party sought, 
without doubt, its own advantage, but cor- 
diality was not long maintained. Faucon- 
berg was gifted with that keen foreknow- 
ledge of a change in the wind of favor 
of which Talleyrand in this century has 


furnished so striking an instance. He 
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soon saw that the Protectorate would not 
last, and began to look about for the 
rising sun. Clarendon says of Crom- 
well: “He plainly discovered that his 
son Falconbridge’s heart was set upon 
an interest destructive to his, and grew 
to hate him perfectly.” 

But before things had come to this 
pass, Cromwell, hearing that 


Louis XIV.and Cardinal Maz- 


arin were at Calais on their @ 

way to the siege of Dunkirk, 

sent his son-in-law to com- (i 
pliment them. A violent 

tempest off Calais scattered Aa 
Fauconberg’s little fleet, and 

to his great mortification he 

was obliged to land with a 

very small retinue within 

sight of the king, queen and 
court, who were in a tent on 

the quay. The governor of Bam 
Calais, however, came to the (amF 
rescue with eight or ten car- & 
riages, just as if nothing had aaa BE 
happened, and the king re- Jam 
ceived him with great honor. 

It was the cue of the French 

court at that moment to 

ter Cromwell: the king walk- | 

ed in the garden, 

and uncovered, with Crom- @a™ 
well’s son-in-law, and Car- @ 

dinal Mazarin attended him J 

to the door of his carriage. ig% 

The ambassador returned 
with much fine tapestry for 

the Protector and himself, 

some of which may still be 

_ seen at Newburgh Park. Cromwell, in 
return, sent the cardinal the prosaic but 
valuable gift of six cases of pure Corn- 
wall tin. 

Under Charles II. we find Fauconberg 
in high favor, in spite of his marriage, 
and he is sent ambassador to Venice 
and the princes of Italy. During the 
reign of James II. he was in retirement, 
but on the accession of William and 
Mary he reappears and is made an earl. 
But there is one shadow on his success: 
Mary Cromwell brought him no children, 
and thus the earldom expired with him. 

In 1756 the earldom was revived in the 
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person of Sir Thomas Belasyse, fourth 
Viscount Fauconberg; and it was his 
son and successor, Henry, who bestow- 
ed the living of Coxwold upon Sterne. 
This earl dying without male heirs, the 
earldom for the second time became ex- 
tinct, and Newburgh Park passed to the 
Wombwell family by the marriage of 
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the earl’s daughter, Lady Anne, to Sir 
George Orby Wombwell, grandfather 
of the present baronet. 

A pretty, undulating country stretches 
away from Newburgh Park to the Ham- 
bleton Hills, whose soft outlines bound 
the horizon. In the middle distance rise 
the ruins of Byland Abbey—“ Abbey of 
the Beautiful Land,” if we may accept 
its fanciful derivation from Bella Landa 
-—not more fanciful than the punning .- 
motto of the Belasyse family, “Bonne 
et belle assez’’ (Belasyse). These ruins 
are very extensive, but not in good pres- 
ervation. Their interest is in what they 
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suggest of former splendor, rather than 
in what they now are. The west front 
is the best portion left: its three door- 
ways are all different—one a trefoil, one 
pointed and one around arch. Above 
them is-a range of lancet arches, and 
over these was a magnificent circular 
window, of which but a fragment of the 
outer circle remains. 

A few miles’ walk over the Hamble- 
ton Hills and across the heathery moors 
brings us to the ruins of Rievaulx Abbey, 
among the most beautiful in England. 
Since the days of railways so many fine 
ruins have been made accessible to trav- 
ellers that Rievaulx, which is off the great 
lines of travel, is seldom visited; but the 
splendor of its remains and the beauty 
of its situation amply repay any amount 
of zigzagging to reach it. The choir is 
Early English, of which it is one of the 
best examples. The fine: arch, seventy- 
five feet high, connecting the nave and 
transept, divides the attention with the 
tiers of lancet windows, the clustered 
columns and the arches of the clere- 
story. All the decorative details are in 
a state of preservation not often found 
in these ruined abbeys: the foliage and 
mouldings and curious toothed and nail- 
head ornaments have escaped the hand 
of the iconoclast, and delight the eye 
with their clear-cut lines. 

The abbey is situated in a deep dell 
in the valley of the Rye, at the intersec- 
tion of three other dales, each bringing 
its rivulet to the Rye. The Hambleton 
Hills, wooded to their tops, enclose it on 
every side, and it is reached by roads so 
circuitous that they have passed into a 
proverb which might serve as a motto for 
a Circumlocution Office: ‘To go round 
about Rievaulx to seek old Byland.” 

What a scene of ecclesiastical pomp 
and power must Yorkshire have pre- 
sented !—a scene to which no parallel 
could probably be found in the present 
day. ‘Through the storms of war and 
conquest the abbeys of the Middle Ages,” 
- says Froude, “floated like the ark upon 
the waves of the Flood, inviolate in the 
midst of violence through the awful rev- 
erence which surrounded them.” But 
Many generations before the Reforma 
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tion, to borrow the expression of the 
same writer, the life-tree of monasticism 
had ceased to blossom and bear fruit. 
“Faith had sunk into superstition ; duty 
had died into routine; and the monks, 
whose technical discipline was forgotten, 
and who were set free by their position 
from the discipline of ordinary duty, had 
travelled swiftly on the down -hill road 
of human corruption.” 

On the hillside, in Duncombe Park, 
above the abbey, extends the fair ter- 
race of emerald turf which was made 
by Thomas Duncombe, Esq., in 1758—a 
rare legacy to his successors. It is half 
a mile in length, and the views it com- 
mands of Ryedale, the abbey and the 
distant wolds and moors are celebrated 
for their variety and beauty: they are 
the delight of landscape- painters and 
have been sketched by Turner. 

The villages of Rievaulx and Helm- 
sley, with their ruins of abbey and castle, 
are included within the forty - six thou- 
sand acres belonging to Lord Feversham. 
Helmsley Castle dates from the twelfth 
century, and passed from the earls of 
Rutland to the first duchess of Buck- 
ingham. It was at the siege of this cas- 
tle, which was held by a royalist garri- 
son, that Lord Fairfax, the Parliamentary 
general, was so severely wounded that 
his life was long despaired of.+ The cas- 
tle held out a long time, but finally sur- 
rendered, and was dismantled by order 
of Parliament. Some years after, by a 
sort of poetic justice, it was presented to 
Fairfax by Parliament, at the same time 
with York House in the Strand, in lieu 
of a pension of four thousand pounds a 
year which had been several times voted, 
but never paid. The general gave it to 
his daughter as a dowry on her marriage 
with the young duke of Buckingham, 
and thus the property reverted to its 
rightful owner. 

The most important portions of the 
castle remaining are the imposing keep, 
rising to the height of ninety-five feet, 
and a building in the inner court, Eliz- 
abethan in style, which appears to have 
been restored by the Buckinghams, and 
is decorated with the Villiers arms. Buck- 
ingham (the second duke) was frequent- 
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ly at Helmsley, and this is thought to 
have been his banqueting-hall. The 
inner court is now laid out as a cro- 
quet-ground, and the Helmsley Croquet 
Club indulge in tea and gossip in the 
hall of the profligate duke. 

After the death of Buckingham, Helm- 
sley Castle was sold to Sir Charles. Dun- 
combe, Secretary to the Treasury under 
James II. 

Helmsley, once proud Buckingham’s delight, 
Slid to a scrivener and a city knight, 
says Pope. Helmsley has remained ever 
since in the possession of the Duncombes, 
who in 1826 were made Barons Fever- 
sham, and in 1868 they became earls. 

The weather did not permit of a visit 
to Lord Feversham’s superb seat, and I 
was obliged to content myself with the 
village of Helmsley, which is complete- 
ly overshadowed by the great estate of 
which it forms a minimum portion. Ev- 
erywhere you feel that what his lordship 
would think of it must be the question 
preliminary to all action. 


The market-place is picturesque, and . 


such houses in “ black and white” as re- 
main are carefully preserved; the ancient 
medizeval cross maintains its position ; 
and to represent the present day there 
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is a statue of the late Lord Feversham 
under a Gothic canopy designed by the 
late Sir Gilbert Scott. The statue, by No- 
ble, is so much too large for this canopy 
that the effect is positively ludicrous. The 
white marble of the statue contrasts sharp- 
ly with the cool gray stone of its setting, 
while the peer’s robes gush out at every 
interstice like foam from a tankard. 

When Cowper, by the sudden death 
of Mr. Unwin, was obliged to remove 
from Huntingdon, among other places 
Helmsley was suggested to him. How 
different would have been the scenery. 
of Zhe Task had it been written at Helm- 
sley! We might even question whether 
it would have been written at all. Might 
not these grim and gloomy ruins have. 
confirmed that melancholy which the 
peaceful rural scenes of Olney and of 
Weston mitigated and soothed? 

With these pleasing speculations to 
occupy our minds while waiting at the 
junction, we again trust ourselves to 
the Deedalian labyrinth of the railways ; 
and by advancing north, north-east, 
north again, north-west, and south by 
west, we eventually reach our destina- 
tion, due west from the point of de- 
parture. ALFRED S. GIBBS. 
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was noon 

of a mid- 

summer 
daywhen 
= 


the little 


island 

of Capri 

cast loose 

from her moorings in the harbor of Na- 
ples and slowly drifted out into the blue 
waters of the Vesuvian Bay. Besides the 


usual load of baggage and empty bas- 
kets, there were gathered under the bit 
of canvas serving as an awning, and 
stretched over the only available space 
for seats, a motley crowd of contadini 
returning from a morning’s traffic in 
Naples; a few guards with some sol- 
diers under charge for desertion, who 
seemed to take pleasantly to their irons; 
two or three artists; and some simple- 
costumed and picturesque-looking fish- 
ermen, who sat forward singing rude 
songs as our willing craft started on 
her voyage. It was a long drift under 
an idle wind before we were fairly be- 
yond the Mola, or long pier, which pro- 


barque 
: 

which 
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tects the shipping in the harbor. Once 
outside, under the influence of a fresh- 
ening breeze, the spreading wings of the 
boat dipped to the crests like white gulls 
seeking instants of rest, and we were car- 
ried cheerily over the waves, while the 
music of a couple of mandolins and the 
songs of the hoatmen added charms to 
a voyage that required only the sense 
of sight for fulness of enjoyment. 

At the left rose the lofty peak of Vesu- 


[Jan. 


vius, around which hung a cloud of gray 
smoke, pierced by startling effects of 
sunshine, and sweeping downward as 
if brooding mischief to the cluster of 
villas sparkling at its base that comprise 
the suburb of Torre del Greco, already 
for the eighth time devastated by erup- 
tions. Beyond, in the graceful curve of 
line which has made the Vesuvian Bay 
the theme of poets and romancers and 
the delight of pilgrims from every land, 


THE APPROACH TO CAPRI, 


were ranged, in the mystery of a grand 
circle in perspective, Castellamare, Sor- 
rento and other villages and hamlets, 
glistening beneath the light of sunland 
like gems set against the deeper tones 
of blue water and purple distance which 
bound the vision. Far out at sea, stand- 
ing like sentinels apart from the dottings 
of smaller islands, rose the twin guard- 
ians of the entrance, of which Read has 
sung : 
Here Ischia smiles 
O’er liquid miles, 
And yonder, bluest of the isles, 
Calm Capri waits, 
Her sapphire gates 
Beguiling to her bright estates. 

The first impression of Capri as it comes 
into view is that of a bold rocky island 
rising at many points directly upward 
from the sea. The general form is va- 
ried in character, with a marked depres- 
sion near the middle of its outline, while 
the peculiarities of cliff-structure are such 


as to suggest only a barren study of rocks, 
arched and caverned at their bases by 
the wear of ceaseless waves. Toward 
the summits and in the gorges between 
scattered patches of vegetation appear, 
seeming to struggle as if for a scanty ex- 
istence. With a nearer approach, how- 
ever, these illusions vanish, and there is 
revealed a vision of beauty in the luxuri- 
ance of growth, in which are contrasted 
the deep greens of the orange and fig 
trees, the brighter wealth of vineyards 
and the sober but ever-welcome gray 
of the olive. These, mingled with the 
curiously-constructed houses and towers 
and walls enclosing narrow and winding 
ways, which are diversified with every 
tone that lichened age can furnish, fill 
all the valleys of the island. Rising hun- 
dreds of feet above, half incline and half 
precipice, are lofty battlements of rock, 
many of which are crowned with masses 
of ancient Roman masonry—the ruins 
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of fortifications that were the secure ref- 
uge of the inhabitants in stormier times. 

Capri has but two available landing- 
places, designated, respectively, as La 


pression in relation to the general out- 
line as seen from a distance, cluster in 
charming irregularity the houses of the 
little town. 

The larger of the landings, which is on 
the northern or Naples side, is the only 
exit for communication with the world, 
and is essentially a fishermen’s village, 
scarcely deserving either in size or im- 
portance the sounding title of La Grande. 
There is a fringe of strangely arched and 
gabled houses in the form of a semicircle 
facing the bay, with a single dirty street 
—the Via della Fontana—running at 
right angles, and terminating at a spring 
of fresh water issuing from the rocks be- 
hind. Here exists a population composed 
of strong-looking, bare-footed women in 
particolored costumes; groups of men 
clad in the simplest of possible habits, 
consisting of a shirt and loosely-fitting 
breeches confined at the waist with a red 
sash, who sit for hours together on the 
beach mending their nets, apparently in- 
sensible to the heat; and children guilt- 
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Grande and La Piccola Marina. These 
are located about midway, and on oppo- 
site sides of the island, while on the crest 
that divides the two, but which is a de- 


less of garments playing in the water or 
sunning themselves at intervals on the 
long stretches of sand. 

There are, besides, the odd gatherings 
of boats drawn upon the shore and hung 
over with sail-cloths, coats, jackets and 
blankets of every conceivable color and 
date to protect the wood from the effects 
of sun; queerly- arranged piles of bas- 
kets and cordage; and an abundance of 
other picturesque material incident to a 
marine that possesses but the most tri- 
fling acquaintance with the world. The 
evening departure of the fishermen, an 
occasional arrival of a market-boat from 
Naples, with the crowd of eager women 
who congregate in the hope of a parcel 
to carry or to receive the proceeds of the 
Jrutta di mare previously sent away, and 
a not unfrequent excitement when a child 
gets beyond its depth in the surf, com- 
prehend all in the nature of incident 
that bestirs these primitive dwellers by = 
the sea. 

La Piccola Marina is the smallest pos- 
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sible spot that can be called a landing, 
and is reached by a pathway as rugged 
and prolific of rock as the coast of Mount 
Desert. Except its two or three stone 
houses, which are joined to, and seem 
to grow from, projections at the base of 
the cliffs, and a collection of boats care- 
fully secured from the reach of the waves, 
there is little to indicate humanity. It is 


DON SPADARO. 


from this point that the giant pillars of 
the Faraglioni, which rise dome-like from 
the sea, and form a gate glowing with 
golden light under the evening sun, may 
be most favorably viewed. Surrounded 
as they are by curious cliff- structures 
scarred by the storms of ages, and con- 
nected with the narrow strip of shore 
below by huge masses of rock intermin- 
gled with remains of Roman masonry, 
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they assist in composing a scene of sin- 
gular loneliness, and distinct in charac- 
ter from the opposite side of the seagirt 
island. 

Besides a few fishermen, who visit the 
spot as a starting-point for their nightly 
labors or to repair their nets, the solitary 
inhabitant is an ancient boatman known 
as Don Spadaro, who for fifty years or 
more has sat, through storm and sun- 
shine alike, in the door of his rude 
dwelling watching for the coming /ores- 
wert that desire to be rowed to the nu- 
merous grottos and caverns, which are 
only accessible from the sea. If he has 
not learned every point and crevice of 
the lofty cliffs that flank his little king- 
dom and screen it from sunlight nearly 
half the day, it assuredly cannot be from 
lack of time for observation. Spadaro is 
gray and grizzled with age, and, though 
unable to read and write, is as expert 
in simple addition—which is his strong 
point in figures—as he was half a cen- 
tury ago, and as smiling and enthusias- 
tic in his recommendations of the tran- 
quillity and safety of the sea as if it was 
his maiden voyage. His admiration for 
the artists who clamber down the rocky 
pathway seeking for positions is unbound- 
ed, and he is the earnest advocate of a 
theory that all pictures should be painted 
from boats. It may be also added that 
his opinion of the excellence of a work 
of art is gauged exactly according to the 
number of soldi that he has reaped dur- 
ing its production. 

The fluctuations of the Bourse and the 
complications and conflicts of humanity 
at large are matters of no significance 
to him, for he knows that the sterile and 
rockbound coast of La Piccola Marina is 
not likely to be coveted ; and if the trav- 
eller only continues to come to him for 
a seat in his boat, there exists no reason 
for a disturbance of his happiness by the 
acquisition of too much knowledge of the 
world. A lifetime spent in this isolated 
spot has assimilated him to his surround- 
ings, and with only the companionship of 
a dog and a pet lamb, and an occasional 
visit to the more civilized regions above, 
there is little of incident to alter the even 
tenor of his days. With few wants, and 
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still fewer clothes, he possesses, besides, 
a limitation of vision suited to the local- 
ity, and the fruitful source of his content- 
ment. 

The focal point of the population is the 
village of Capri, which is reached from 
the principal landing by several long and 
tortuous stairways consisting of extended 
stone inclines alternating with steps, and 
is not the least interesting feature of the 
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island. The curious streets, few of them — 
more than eight feet in width, with build- 
ings connected overhead by arches in 
such numbers as to admit only an oc- 
casional patch of sunshine as an accent ; 
the strange old towers, that might tell still 
stranger stories; the massive buttresses 
flanking the doorways; and the castel- 
lated air that has been handed down with 
its centuries of construction,—are phases 


A GLIMPSE OF THE STAIRWAY. 


that will impress the visitor as most pic- 
turesque in their quality, and, with the 
peculiarities of costume and ever-artistic 
grouping of figures, arrange themselves 
in an inexhaustible series of subjects for 
the painter. 
Westerly from the village, and sweep- 
ing cloudward to the height of over two 
thousand feet, rises Monte Solaro, which 


hides from view the more elevated and 
largest part of the island. On this un- 
dulating table-land, and isolated from 
the dwellers below, rests in dreamy soli- 
tude the cottaged town of Anacapri, be- 
tween which and its more pretentious 
namesake there existed in ancient times 
a bitter feud that succeeding generations 
have been unable to entirely outgrow. 
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Communication is, however, so limited 
that there is scarcely cause for direct 
quarrel, and the occupation of the high- 
er region is so essentially agricultural as 
to create no conflict of interests. 

The way to this portion of the island 
is a long and wearisome one up a zigzag 
road which is something of a success as 
a result in engineering. After winding 
around the summit of the mountain, one 
suddenly finds one’s self in a strange little 
place consisting mostly of single-storied 
houses, built of stone and peculiarly front- 
ed with round columns, which are so em- 
bowered in grapes as to have received 
the universal appellation of Pergo/a, sig- 
nifying an arbor. The streets are nar- 
row, closely walled in, and -much too 
cleanly to be picturesque, everything 
being whitewashed to a point of inten- 
sity scarcely endurable, except for relief 
in the profuse surroundings of green. 
During the day its aspect is that of the 
silence of a deserted village, the inhab- 
itants of both sexes being engaged at 
labor in the adjoining fields, and save 
a few children, and such as are too far 
gone in the sere and yellow leaf to be 
serviceable for outdoor work, hardly a 
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human form is visible. There is, as in 
most Italian towns, a diminutive piazza 
or square near the centre, which is the 
common point of aggregation at even- 
ing or on festa-days, but at other times 
looking lonely enough in the blazing sun- 
shine of its whiteness. The only shop is 
a caffé swarming with flies, and over it, 
bearing the sign of the king’s arms, the 
office of the siwdaco or dignitary who 
dispenses justice. On the occasion of 
my visit a solitary man was occupied in 
whitening the last remaining casement 
that bore the agreeable marks of age, 
with whom I ventured to expostulate, 
asking him if the former gray tint was 
not less painful to the eye; but with a 
genuine Latin shrug and a fresh spread 
of blinding wash he replied, “It is the 
custom, signore;”” which in rural Italy 
is a conclusive argument, 

The country surrounding Anacapri is 
a dense mass of vine and olives, entirely 
destitute of dwellings, as the inhabitants 
are all residents of the village. Much of 
it is rocky and apparently infertile, but 
cultivation is carried to the utmost pos- 
sible extent. Its air is pure and bracing, 
and, though visited but rarely by stran- 


THE BLUE GROTTO. 


gers, it has found charms to detain for 
even years a stray foreigner, who, wea- 
ried with the tumult of the world and 
wishing for a spot where the sound of 


wheels was heard not, sought out this 
atmosphere of melancholy peace. 

One of the distinguishing features of 
the island is its grottos or caverns in the 
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cliffs, which are entered from the sea. 
In their structural aspect they do not dif- 
fer materially from many others of stalac- 
titic formation, but derive a marvellous 
beauty from their peculiarities of color 
and effect, caused by the intensity of re- 
fractions from the sky and water, as well 
as from more immediate objects. The 
principal—and indeed the most remark- 
able—one is the Blue Grotto, which is 
oftener visited by steamer directly from 
Naples, without touching at other por- 
tions of the island. The entrance is 
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through an aperture so small that vis- 
itors are compelled to lie flat in a small 
boat; and, owing to the conformation of 
the rocks, it is not only dangerous, but 
almost impossible, to effect a passage 
except under the most favorable condi 
tions of windandsea. When fairly with- 
in, the scene presented is one of bewil- 
dering beauty. The impression is as if 
earth and sky had suddenly exchanged 
places, and the boat were floating in the 
deepest blue of a translucent heaven. 
Above, arch the great recesses of the 


‘ALBERGO PAGANO. 


cavern, every point and pendant of which 
glints with azure reflexes from the water, 
which in turn receives ‘its light from the 


distant narrow entrance. The effect of 
the many refractions is to transform ob- 
jects into a spectral character, and for 
the moment it can scarcely be realized 
that one has not been ushered into Fairy- 
land, so dream-like and impalpable seem 
the surroundings, A figure bathing im- 
mediately assumes a transparent quality 
that renders it a phantasy rather than a 
reality —a naiad rather than a human 
being. Under such influences one can 


only sit and drink again and again from 
an impression surpassing ‘the power of 
the most vivid imagination, and ahigiet 
the moment of departure. : 

The other grottos are of. less beauty, 
but are not lacking in an interest of their 
own kind. The Grotto Verde, or Green 
Cavern, is an effect created by the in- 
troduction of light from without through 
masses of foliage overhanging the open- 
ing, and presents a scene of singularly 
tender nature in its gradations of tone. 
There is also a White Grotto, and sev- 
eral others of minor importance, which 
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- are usually visited in connection with a 
voyage around the island—a trip indis- 
pensable to the realization of the bold 
and precipitous character of the rock- 
bound coast. And when floating, after 
this circuit, into the shadowed passages 
of La Piccola Marina, under the guid- 
ance of the ancient Spadaro, there comes 
a feeling that the sights comprehended 


THE WEAKER SEX, 


within the brief journey are worth cross- 
ing the ocean to see. 

There is no lack of subjects for the 
pencil of the artist in any portion of the 
island. The purely landscape views are, 
from the limited area, less extensive and 
varied than those of other portions of 
Italy. Their kind involves much pa- 
tient labor, as nothing less than a thor- 
ough knowledge of the intricacies of 
cliff-structure will give the power to ex- 
press them, even suggestively, upon can- 
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vas. The province of marine painting is 
a remarkable one, and as original in its 
nature as those devoted to that branch © 
of art could possibly desire, while the 
bits of genre that reveal themselves at 
every turn in the way are simply end- 
less in their combinations. 

It would seem hardly possible that so 
much of picturesque motive could be 
comprehended within so small a space 
as nine square miles, but a few days’ ac- 
quaintance with the dream -like air of 
Capri will convince the visitor that the 
name “ Walls of Paradise’’ has not been 
misapplied. Artists of all nationalities 
have not been slow to discern its qual- 
ities, and it is almost, by right of con- 
quest, their especial field. Every avail- 


| able month in the year is sure to find 


numbers of these seekers for the beau- 
tiful wandering over the rocky heights 
or seated among the bare-legged fisher- 
men on the beach, who have become so 
accustomed to being painted as to accept 
it as one of the most ordinary incidents 
of their lives. 

A distinctive feature of artist-life in 
Italy is the unerring certainty with which 
the painter on his summer ramble grav- 
itates to the living-places of his fellows. 
The artist—if he may be called such— 
who is only engaged in manufacture, or 
has the business idea of his profession 
keenly before him, naturally settles in 
expensive apartments or hotels in local- 
ities most frequented by strangers; but 
the more genuine seekers after the truths 
of Nature, having serious battles to fight, 
and being oftener short in purse, congre- 
gate at some little inn or secluded place 
which is at once cheap and good, the 
former quality being a matter of primal 
importance. When a spot has been 
found fulfilling these and other artistic 
conditions, it naturally becomes a haunt, 
and is often occupied to the exclusion of 
other guests. 

The Albergo Pagano, which is one of 
the curiosities of Capri, is a place of this 
kind, and many years since surrendered 
itself as a home for artists, who, feeling 
a sort of pride in their possession, have 
abundantly embellished it with the marks 
of their industry. There is not a'panel 
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of its doors or a dormer-window avail-. 


able for decoration that has not been. 
made to subserve the purpose of picto- 
rial effort. The variety of subjects, and 
their treatment, are as unlimited as the 


invention of two generations of painters. 


could devise, and many even of the car- 


icatures are masterly in their conception, . 


and _ possess a charming freshness often 


wanting in the most highly-finished pic- 


tures. Some of them, by the death of 
those who wrought so. lovingly in the 
early days of their career, have become 
of great value, but, to the credit of the 
proprietor, it may be said they are un- 
purchasable.. There are also volumes 


of sketches and: portraits of the distin- pe 


guished limners who have made the 


house their abiding -place and contrib-: 
uted by their skill to perpetuate its in-. 


terest. . 


It was in one of the arched rooms 5 of 
this quaint inn that Joseph Victor Schef- | 


fel, the famous German poet, wrote Zhe 


Trumpeter of Sackingen. A record of. 


the event is preserved in the image of 
the hero’s cat Hiddigeigei which is paint- 
ed on a lofty window in a decisively ste- 


reoscopic manner as relieved by the light. 


from without. 
The name Pagano. — — so familiarly 


known among artists as to have a wel-:|. 
come significance —is derived from its |. 


original owner and founder, and trans- 
lated into English the title of the place 
is nothing less than “ Pagan Hotel.” 


The paganism of most of its guests, in’ 
their devotion to, and sincere reverence | 


for, the beautiful things of God's creation, 


is, however, of such a lovely kind that, 


they can well afford to rest under the 
imputation thus suggestively conveyed. 
The population of the island is not far 


from five thousand, the larger part of. 
-whom are too poor and fixed in their: 


condition to entertain a thought of ris- 
ing above it. 
the luxuries of modern civilization, they 
scarcely miss those comforts which an 
American regards as a part of existence, 
and, while not philosophizing deeply, 
they make amends for their lot in life 
by the enjoyment of each day in its turn. 


They will work industriously to provide 
Vor. XXIII.—2 


Being unaccustomed to- 
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the few. necessities required in so genial. 


a clime, but indulge in no anticipations. 
of what the morrow may bring forth; and. 
to either. exult or repine at a prospect in: 
advance is foreign to their natures. The. 
invariable response to any question as to- 
the future is, “Chi lo sa ?” (“ Who knows. 
it?’’), which comprehends the area of: 
their.philosophy. 

‘The of the fishermen 2 are 


“ siGNoRE! DATEMI UN’ aioe?” - 


not cleanly i in their 


arrangements, and their occupation has. 


‘possibly induced some obtuseness in the 


sense of smell; but even these, from their, 
constant habit of sea-bathing, are as per-. 
sonally neat as their limited wardrobes. 


‘will allow. The children are quite as 


much at home in the water as out of it. 
Half their life is spent in a condition 
of nudity, and when dressed they often, 
possess but a single garment, originally. 
intended as a shirt, but by long usage so. 


irregularly and picturesquely abbreviated 


as to be scarcely recognizable. 
In a life. the labors of which are divi- 
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ded between fishing and agriculture the 
weightier portion falls upon the women, 
who, recognizing the fact that their hus- 
bands are the more natural toilers of the 
sea, accept without a murmur their he- 
reditary lot as one from which there is 
no relief. Aside from the work of the 
fields—which is only partially shared by 
- the men —a peculiar feature, and to the 
eye of the stranger an almost barbarous 
one, is the transportation of burdens from 
the landing to the towns above, which is 
performed entirely by women. The steep 
and rugged character of the ascents ren- 


ders the use of animals extremely diffi- 


cult, and in some cases wholly imprac- 
ticable. Everything is borne upon the 
head, which is provided with a cloth pad 
for protection as well as to facilitate the 
balancing of the loads, which embrace 
every imaginable object of produce, such 
as sacks of grain, baskets of fruit and 
provisions, as also the more compact and 
heavier weights of building materials. A 
full-grown woman walks briskly off with 
a tub of water holding five or six ordi- 
nary buckets, and as for baskets and 
bundles of a lighter character, they are 
piled up until the bearer becomes a mi- 
nor part of the moving mass. In fact, 
as to the matter of quantity, adjustment 
seems to be more considered than weight. 
The earliest training of those who have 
the misfortune to be of the feminine gen- 
der is that of the spinal column, and even 
children of six or seven years display a 
strength and a power of balancing real- 
ly wonderful. 

All the laborious work of a building 
nature, such as the preparation of mor- 
tar and attending to the wants of ma- 
sons, is performed by girls, who traverse 
the long and winding ways from the 
Grande Marina to Capri under loads of 
stone that would stagger the lords of 
creation, who at the utmost only conde- 
scend to occasionally assist in placing 
the burden. The amount paid for ten 


of these journeys is but thirteen cents, 
and the greater part of two days is con- 
sumed in earning this trifling sum. 
The beauty of the Caprians is proverb- 
ial, and has not been exaggerated. Their 
habits of continuous outdoor exercise, the 
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necessity of an erect attitude in walking 
from the manner of carrying’ burdens, 
and a diet reduced to the simplest kinds 
of food that will sustain life, have had 
the effect of developing a type of phys- 
ical beauty which can hardly exist in 
connection with the luxuries, and con- 
sequent diseases, of modern civilization. 
The Greek stock, from which the race 


‘originally sprang, also unquestionably 


contributes in an hereditary way to the 
perfection of the graceful models, whose 
charms are best exhibited in the taran- 
tella, the peculiar and beautiful dance 
of Southern Italy. 

Notwithstanding the poverty of the 
people, beggary cannot be said to exist 
to a great extent, the demands for gra- 
tuities being mostly from the young, 
and limited to a single soldo. They 
are scarcely ever disrespectful in man- 
ner, and the really musical tones in 
which “Signore! datemi un’ baioc ?”’ 
are uttered is often a powerful argu- 
ment for concession on the part of the 
visitor. 

Among the many artists who annually 
visit Capri the German element predom- 
inates, and it seems hardly possible that 
a nook or corner of its little territory can 
have escaped their industrious pencils. 


The influx of tourists, and the modifica- 


tions of life incident to their accommo- 
dation, which too surely follow in the 
wake of artistic rendition, have already 
marred some of its picturesque features 
by the erection of formal structures that 
have displaced many of the quaint and 
curious dwellings of olden time; but so 
much remains of even these, together 
with the wilder character of the rocky 
regions, that can never be despoiled of 
their grandeur, that its shores will be for 
many years a spot where the lover of Na- 
ture will linger long in his pilgrimage. 
There are few scenes in the world more 
magnificent than the wide expanse pre- 
sented from the summit of Monte Solaro. 
Not, however, in its picturesque sense, for 
it is a birdseye view, too vast in extent 
to be embraced within the limits of a sin- 
gle impression. At one’s feet lies the en- 
tire island of Capri, its undulations map- 
ped in bold relief, varied with the deep 
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greens of orange-groves and vineyards, 
here and there nestled hamlets gleaming 
white from the darker ground, while afar 
off, beyond the projecting cliff, that is 
crowned with the ruined palace of Tibe- 
rius, commences the mainland of Italy, 
which sweeps around with Vesuvius as 
the keynote of a grand semicircle. Along 
its coral-washed shores, like a setting of 


fringed jewels, towns and villages sparkle 


in clustered points of light, till, as the eye 
follows on, the line becomes broken and 
is lost in the confusion of distant islands 
forming its termination. Farther to the 
left sleeps Ischia, dreamlike in the ten- 
der haze ever surrounding her, and then 
comes the open sea. If any one can look 
out upon the bright waters enclosed in this 
charmed hemisphere, with their prismatic 
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and ever -varying hues ranging through 


all the subtle scales of purple and green 
down to the deepest blue, and -not feel 


his soul enlarge within him (most of 


us have room enough for that), then 
he is something more or less than hu- 
man. 

To the stranger, even while drinking 
in the fulness of beauty of this wonder- 
ful land, there is a tone of sadness in the 
expanse of water which leads homeward 
and divides him from all that is dear; 
and delicious as it is to sit under “the 
walls of Paradise,” watching the change- 
ful scene, one can still envy even the 
white sails that dip away in their jour- 
neys to that fair land whose very name 
thrills the heart of every true American 
abroad. DwiGHT BENTON. 


THE POET'S PROTEST. 


OO long,- too long, have I sat at the banquet where Dead-Sea fruit 
Mocks the desires of the soul ; too long where the Rens lute 


Jangles the fibres of heart and cloudeth the throbbing brain ;. 
Too long, too long, have I dwelt where the light words sting ‘aud stain ; 


- Too long, too long, have I walked in the wild world’s mire and dust, 
Cleansing the souls unclean from the canker and clinging rust ; 
Too long have I tilled and sown in a barren and thankless field ; : 
Too long have I sought to draw from fountains for ever sealed. : 
And what profits it them or me? Shall the deaf adder hear at last, 
Though the trumpet of most high God ring clear with its warning blast ? 
Shall not the deaf remain deaf, the uncleanness remain unclean, ~ 
And the wasted children of men be as they ever have been? . 
Can I mix of my life-blood a philter, or weave from my heartstrings a charm, 
That can turn old hatreds to love, and quench their ancestral harm ? 
Though I die ten times each day, though I spend all my breath in sighs, 
Can my taper light up the dark or make the unwisdom wise ? 
Though I hunger and fast and pray, till the blood runs water in vein, | 
Shall not the old curse cling and the ancient griefs remain? 
Then what profits it them or me? For the hours are as were the hours, 
And the passionless mould of graves yields weeds as it yieldeth flowers ; 
And the stately march is for ever of passionless worlds and sun, 
And shall be when man’s day is over, and was ere his day was begun; 
And vain are the strivings of youth, and vain the regrets of the old, - 
For the sands in the glass are numbered, and the beats of the heart are told, 
And no cunning or craft of man shall sever the bitter from sweet, 
For one fibre is woven for bridals and woven for winding-sheet. 
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. And all joy is.a trackless. wind, and all birth a chance or a doom, 
For the hands that bless and that slay ripen alike in the womb ; . 
And birth-pangs are reckoned for naught, and Love's kiss is helpless t to s save; 
And, be it accursed or blessed, a grave is still but a grave.. ‘, 


“ For what shall we say or r do who must know but asin and weight, 5 
And measure by inch and by ounce the meeds of unpitying Fate? . 

. Must we gaze on Time’s dial-face till our eyes be sightless as glass, - 
And our thoughts be as catalogued herbs and our feelings as shadows that pass 2 
Must we live ’neath the fierce full light of a truth that blasts and consumes, 

And our nights be dewless henceforth, our flowers without odors and blooms ? 
Must we write with a ruthless hand on the tombstone of saint and of sage, _ 
‘Waking dreamers they were, and worked without profit or wage’ ? 
Shall they be the same to us. henceforth, in our death-cold critical calm, _. 
The gibbet where murder atones and the martyr’s rapture and palm? _ 
.Must the thin hands cease to implore, the failing eyes cease to entreat ? 

. Must we see in the starving child no more than a failing heat? __ 

_ When the bosom is cold in death, and the womb whence the babe was born, 
Must we deem them no more in the earth than fuel for grass and corn? 

Shall we know no more rapture of thinking, and no more glory of deed? 
See structure and fibres only, and nevermore flower or weed ? 
Shall our overtaught penetrant eye see the channels of blood in the vein, 
Till the pulses of passions and griefs be measured for loss or for gain ? 
Shall the great sun’s rays be tethered and harnessed to uses vile, 
_ And the moon-drawn tides be parcelled and sold for handicraft’s guile ?” 


Thus raved the Poet one day, when his tide of delight was at ebb, 
And the golden thread was atwist in his fancy’s delicate web. 
Blame not nor wonder, O friends! for great is his burden this day, 
When scalpel and balance and lens hold all but absolute sway; 
When the teachers are bold overmuch who measure and weigh and dissect, 
Feeding their crucible-fires with the timbers of pulpits wrecked ; 

When the prayers of the people are chilled, and the priests in the shrine are cowed, 
And all still small voices are drowned in the cries of the market loud ; 

When a glorified all-in-all is the poor field-patch of the known, _ 
And the great human soul is forgotten for metal and gas and stone. 


But such faithless anguish i is brief i in the Poet’s overwrought breast ; 
For how should he too far stray by the Spirit controlled and possessed ? 

How should he too long grieve, or be echo of hatred and scorn, _ 

Whose soul is a soaring bird, with its wings by Love upborne? ss | 

For even as he sings once again—sings of the sweet and the strong, 

Building with instinct divine the metrical fabric of song, 
Gathering the fragments of words to a nobler order and strain, 
Till the desert of Thought becomes garden, and blossoms and blooms again— 
So must he see where none see, and know where no others can know, . 
The underground secret of life in the seed that the husbandmen sow. 

For on him is Creation’s stress, and his strings to the Light vibrate, ’ 5 
Which is substance to shadow of things, and defies all number and weight. ~ 
And others may pore and divide, and discuss of the atom and force, __ 
While he feeds on Mystery and Faith, and slakes his thirst at the Source. 


ALFRED H. Louis. 
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I.—NARCISSUS. 


ie was past eleven o'clock, and the ball 
i was at its best. ‘The atmosphere had 
not become hot and heavy; the toilettes, 
flowers and faces had lost none of their 
freshness; the music grew more and more 
inspiriting, marked by the light beat of 
the dancing and the faint rustle of flying 
drapery. It was the moment when the 
poetry of such a scene is most palpable, 
when the allegory is least painful: it was 
like youth before illusion is gone. Near 
the principal door stood a man of seven 
or eight and twenty, who, under an as- 
sumption of looking idly on at the spec- 
tacle, was evidently on the watch for some- 
body, but divided his attention with his 
own reflection in the great looking-glass 
opposite the entrance. Both the doorway 
and the frame of the mirror were hidden 
by tall, large-leaved tropical plants’and 
drooping creepers, producing the effect of 
a series of woodland arcades in a south- 
ern forest. The fleecy dresses of the young 
women—for it was in the days of tulle and 
tarletan—were singularly well adapted to 
this picturesque setting : 
quire much imagination to fancy their 
wearers nymphs and dryads, and they 
looked still more like the sylphs in a fan- 
tastic ballet. They even invested their 
partners with a passing grace as the airy 
folds and flounces enveloped both and the 
two heads seemed to rise from the same 
light cloud. The gentlemen who were 
not dancing forfeited this embellishment, 
and the young man near the door, as he 
cast sidelong glances in the opposite di- 
rection, pondered on the folly of his sex 
in foregoing all the advantages of dress. 
He mentally composed a costume of vel- 
vet and satin, with ruffles of lace, which 
would put him on a par with any beauty 
in the room, to say the least of it: the 
difficulty was to find an occasion to wear 
it. He made up his mind to have a very 
swell dressing-gown: he wished that 
American lawyers wore gowns; the bar 


it did not re-. 


would be more of a career, wai with his 
grace of gesture and talent for speak- 
ing— 

His contemplation of himself this time 
was prolonged. On turning his gaze once 
more to the door it rested on a couple 
waltzing by: he started with a suppress- 
ed exclamation of annoyance. The young 
lady, brought face to face with him for a 
second, met his eyes across her partner's 
shoulder and bowed almost impercepti- 
bly, with a slight smile. The young man 
flushed hotly: how unlucky he was! how 
well he knew what that smile meant! He 
moved from his post slowly, looking af- 
ter them as they whirled away. The lady 
was tall and slender, but a suppleness 
and roundness in her figure foretold an 
early embonpoint: her head was small, 
and she carried it in a way that suggest- 
ed pride, a notion which was strengthen- 
ed by the expression of her dark eyes, 
of her small, high-bridged nose and 
short, full chin. But there was a cha- 
racteristic which predominated over ev- 
ery other: ‘the slender dark eyebrows 
rose rather sharply toward the temples ; 
the line of the nostrils and corners of 
the mouth took the same direction: it 
was the Mephistophelian type subdued 
to beauty, and gave the brilliant face 
a satirical expression which kept many 
men at a distance. This gave the edge 
to her smile, which cut the gentleman 
in waiting like the lash of her little rid- 
ing-whip : it inflicted a sense of humilia- 
tion as well as irritation, but provoked a 
desire for revenge, which was one rea- 
son, besides her beauty, why she was 
much sought as well as feared. Her 
name was Adéle Hunter. She had been 
decidedly the most admired girl in so- 
ciety. for two years—ever since she came 
out—and the young man who came up to 
her as the waltz ended was Ferdinand 
West, her admirer-in-chief. — 

“T cannot conceive how I missed 
you,” he said as he collected the bou- 


| | 


quets which she had laid down while 
dancing: “TI had been looking for you 
since eleven.” 

“You were looking at something else 
when I came in.’ 

“T am so fond of looking at a ball- 
room in a mirror: it makes the whole 
thing such a vision, mévage. Come down 
and let me show you the effect: it is un- 
usually pretty to-night.” 

“I saw it when I came into the room: 
it reflects the door, so that I wondered you 
didn’t see us coming in, as you were 
looking that way.’’ She would not let 
him off, but she took his arm and moved 
away from the group of young men who 
had already formed about her. ‘You 
have looked at yourself enough for this 
evening.” 

“How hard you are upon me! It was 
misfortune enough to miss you and lose 
that waltz,” he murmured. 

“My misfortune entirely, but your 
fault.” 

“You never will understand me. If 
I did not see you it was because I was 
thinking of you too intently. I was 
thinking how much more I want of 
you than a dance.” 

“I fancy I understand you pretty well,” 
she returned in the same ironical tone, 
but with a half sigh, which escaped 
him. “But don’t let us talk about our- 
selves: it is too exciting for a ballroom. 
Let us talk about other people.” 

They were passing two rather remark- 
able-looking girls. Neither had regular 
beauty: in fact, one, notwithstanding 
many “points,” was plain, but endued 
with style from head to foot; the other, 
though less striking, was much prettier, 
and had an attraction which was felt by 
every man the moment she entered a 
room. They were both beautifully dress- 
ed: their hands were full of flowers and 
they were hedged in by men. 

“How well Miss Searle and Miss Sil- 
liman are looking to-night! !” said Ferdi- 
nand. 

His companion turned her head negli- 
gently and glanced at them: “ They al- 
ways look the same to me—like a pug 
and a pig.” 

Ferdinand bit his lip, but it was with 
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annoyance, not amusement: he was vex- 
ed, because these young ladies were what 
he called his particular friends. One of 
them had been the object of his special 
attention before he knew his present com- 
panion, and he fluttered about them both 
with considerable animation when she 
was not to be approached. He had 
flattered himself more than once that 
he had excited her jealousy of them, 
but her comparison was so carelessly 
contemptuous that it deprived him of 
any such satisfaction ; and, unfortunate- 
ly, it was true. Miss Searle had a short, 
snub face and bullet head: even her hand- 
some white teeth and dark brows did not 


lessen the resemblance. Miss Silliman’s 


profile, although delicate, .was slightly 


porcine: her receding chin disappeared — 


in a lovely smooth throat, and her sleek 
skin and full figure were the envy of many 
a girl, but there was no forgetting that fatal 
facial angle when it had been brought to 


| notice. Miss Hunter was sorry the mo- 


ment she had uttered this unpleasant 
speech, which, in spite of her careless 
manner, did not arise from mere indiffer- 
ence: she was not addicted to saying dis- 


agreeable things about other women, and - 


this sounded coarse, which she was not. 
Nobody could liken her to a beast of the 
field : the only object in animated Nature 
which her head recalled, even distantly, 
was that of a falcon or sparrowhawk, but 
the curves of her cheek and chin were 
too round to suggest anything sharp or 
beak-like. She would have liked to re- 
call her words at the moment: in after 
times she remembered them with wick- 
ed gratification. She was too much pro- 
voked with herself, and Ferdinand was 
too much provoked with her, for either 
of them to speak again immediately, 
and before they broke silence their 
walk brought them to where Mrs. Hun- 
ter sat among wallflowers and chaperons. 
Behind her sat a man who was neither 
young nor handsome, yet whose name 
had been asked twenty times since he 
came into the room: this was partly be- 
cause he was a stranger, partly because 
he was a noticeable person. His-clothes 
were unmistakably English: the ease 
with which he wore them made various 
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people set him down as a foreigner. ie 
had too much affability for an English- 
man, however, and too much repose for 
a Frenchman : those who could not find 
out who he was settled that he must be 
a diplomatist from Washington who had 
polished away his national peculiarities 
in legations and embassies. He rose 
and offered his chair to Miss Hunter. 
After a transient wavering, which did 
not escape his eye, she withdrew her 
hand from Ferdinand’s arm and drop- 
ped into the seat. Her mother, a pret- 
ty, easy-going, middle-aged woman, in- 
troduced Ferdinand to Mr. Atherton of 
Charleston. 

“You are one of the managers, Mr. 
West, aren’t you? You must let us con- 
gratulate you: it is the most beautiful 
assembly we have ever had.” 

During these few words the men had 
shaken hands, and Ferdinand was won- 
dering how he could get the address of 
the other’s tailor, while Mr. Atherton was 
taking in his new acquaintance’s phys- 
ical perfections, the litheness of his tall 
figure, the chiselled regularity of his fea- 
tures, the warm bronze of his hair—even 
the beautiful setting of his full blue eyes, 
the arch of his moustache and the way in 
which the small ears were placed, which 
gave to his whole person the aiinateed 
ness and finish of a statue. 

“What have you been doing since the 
last dance, Adéle?”’ asked her mother, 
apparently for the sake of saying some- 
thing. 

“Helping Mr. West practise my favor- 
ite virtue, self-denial.” 

“In yourself or others, Miss Hunter ?” 
inquired Mr. Atherton in a cool, cynical 
voice. 

Her eyebrows went up a degree at the 
outer corners, and her smile was a little 
satanic, as she answered: ‘In others—I 
warn you.” 

The gentleman ‘smiled:i ‘in return, with 
a look of amused intelligence. _ 

Two or three young men had come up 
to Miss Hunter the moment she sat down. 
West, like most men, did not care to be 
one of a circle round the woman of his 
preference, and he abhorred what is call- 
ed general conversation, in which Miss 
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Hunter’s quick wit an words flashed in 


every direction: he was not ready. at 


rejoinder, although he had a fluency at 
times which persuaded him that if the 
days of great speeches were not over, he 
should be a famous orator. Other men 
thought that his speeches would be bet- 
ter when he had got.over the habit of 
schoolboy declamation which had made 
him the favorite speaker on examination- 
days. It is but fair to both parties to add 
that he was aware of a gift which his own 
sex could not estimate: in 4¢e-d-é¢e with 
women he had an enthusiasm and a fer- — 
vor in talking about himself or in mak- 
ing love of which his personal beauty 
greatly heightened the eloquence. His 
perfect reliance on himself in this respect 
gave him a range of expression, attitude 
and gesture which most men eschew for 
fear of seeming affected or ridiculous: it. 
certainly raised his love-making very 
much above the every-day level. He 
soon grew impatient of merely helping 
to form Miss Hunter's court, and with 
a somewhat excessive show of courte- 
sy proposed to present Mr. Atherton to 
some of the young ladies. The latter 
bowed assent and followed Ferdinand, 
who, a little surprised at his leaving 
Miss Hunter so readily, took him up 
to Miss Searle and Miss Silliman, still 
sitting together on a divan. The intro- 
duction caused a small stir in the group, 
and Mr. Atherton took his place be- 
side Miss Searle, dispossessing a cou- 
ple of other men without the least appa- 
rent rudeness or consciousness. Ferdi- 
nand was struck by the marked interest. 
with which both young ladies turned 


toward the stranger, in whom he him- — 


self saw nothing remarkable except his 
dress, 

“ How handsome Mr. West is!” ex- 
claimed Miss Silliman involuntarily as 
he moved off: then, a little confused at 
her own enthusiasm, she added, ‘“ Don’t 
you think so?” 
“Yes,” said Atherton, looking after 
him: “I think he is the handsomest 
man I ever saw in this country.” | 

“Are they handsomer abroad ?’’ ask- 
ed the young lady. 

“Not handsomer, perhaps.” 
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“What then?” inquired ‘Miss. Searle | 
with a sort of snap. 
“Finer-looking, possibly.” 
- “What is the matter with Mr. West ?” 
inquired Miss Silliman anxiously. “I 
thought he was almost perfect: he told 
me himself that his figure was in the 
exact proportions of perfect symmetry, 
except that he was a very little over 
height and his hands and feet were too 
small,” 
Miss Searle, who was not stupid, turn- 


éd round with a smile that wrinkled her 


nose and showed all her white teeth: 
“He told you so himself?—What have 
you to say now, Mr. Atherton?” 

The latter smiled very slightly at Miss 
Silliman’s artless remark: ‘I should say 
he was oo perfect — perhaps a trifle ef- 
feminate.” 

Miss Silliman looked distressed, but 
was silent. Miss Searle’s brow pucker- 
ed: she did not like to hear Ferdinand 
called effeminate, and she was not afraid 
to say so: “ Mr. West is a good swimmer 
and skater: he saved a man’s life last 
winter on the ice. I don’t think him 
effeminate.” 

“Oh, certainly not—only his hands 
and feet,” replied Mr. Atherton with the 
same tranquil manner and little smile. 

Leila Silliman felt uncomfortable, and 
hastened to change the conversation: 
“There goes Mr. Hughes, Miss Hunter’ s 
other great admirer.” 

Miss Searle gave her a quick warn- 
ing glance, but Mr. Atherton looked com- 
posedly after the man who was crossing 
ithe room with only as much interest as 
civility to the speaker demanded: “ Ah? 
‘They are contrasts.” 

“Mr. Hughes is what we call a self- 
made man: you have not many of that 
kind at the South, have you?) You don’t 
care for them, I mean.” 

“Not if you mean men who have only 
made money, Miss Silliman. Some men 
make themselves in other ways.” 

“Mr. Hughes has done both: he has 
the best collection of pictures in town, 
and he will go to Congress next year,” 
said Miss Searle. 


is Hughes the Free-Soiler, is he?’’* 


said Mr. Atherton with some curiosity. 
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“Yes, but you can’t care to hear about 
these men,” said Miss ‘Searle. ‘ What 


‘shall we talk about to you?” 


“ About the women, if you please.” 

Meanwhile, Miss Hunter had been 
dancing. Supper was announced, and 
Mr. Atherton was ‘at hand to wait upon 
Mrs. Hunter. Days before, Ferdinand 
had obtained Adéle’s promise to go down 
with him, but now she declined to leave 
the ballroom and took a seat near a win- 
dow, requesting him to bring her nothing 
but an ice and a glass of champagne. 

He remonstrated: “It is not enough: 
you have danced several times already, 
and you have the German to go through.” 

“TI shall not oy for the German to- 
night.” 

“Not stay?” he repeated in a voice 
of the deepest chagrin. “ You promised 
me a month ago. I have been looking 
forward to this dance all winter. It is 
unfair, unjust: you have no right to 
deprive me of my partner’ at the last 
moment.” 

“Oh you will have no trouble about a 
partner: you have only to throw your 
handkerchief, you know.” Her eyes 
and cheeks were unnaturally bright: 
her voice, though not loud, had a me- 
tallic ring, as if from suppressed anger 
or overwrought nerves. Her companion, 
absorbed in his grievances, did not no- 
tice these symptoms. 

“For weeks I have been living on the 
thought of this pleasure, this long pleas- 
ure, of dancing with you three hours to ° 
this delicious music, and you snatch it 
from me without a word of explanation. 
It is worse than caprice, it is cruelty. 
Heaven knows there are not so many 
happy hours in a man’s life that a wo- 
man should shorten them for a whim 
He spoke in a tone of passionate re- 
proach. 

She looked up at him and saw the in 
tense disappointment in his face: her 
own relaxed and softened. “It is not 
a whim,” she said more gently. “I do 
not want to dance the German to-night. 
Ihave a reason. I will tell you if you will 
come and see me to-morrow morning. 
Now I will join my mother and go, for 
I see she has come up from supper.” 
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“I will put you into your carriage.” 

“No, it is not worth while, and I had 
rather not: Mr. Atherton is with us.” 
‘She got up and took his arm: he press- 
‘ed her hand against his side, and she 
felt his heart beat. She leaned on him 
‘a little as she crossed the room, and 
‘neither spoke again except to say gpod- 
night. : 
He had no difficulty in finding a part- 
ner: he was the best dancer as well as 
the handsomest man; he had an elastic 
strength which the young ladies declared 
made, him the perfection of a partner. 
Miss Searle — who had the insolence of 
a belle of twenty-five years ago, when it 
was the men that ran after the women, 
and not zce versé—threw over the gen- 
tleman to whom she had promised the 
cotillon, but contrived to do it without 
provoking a quarrel between him and 
Ferdinand. As they took their places 
Mrs. Hunter and her daughter were vis- 
ible for a second as they passed along 
the corridor attended by Mr. Atherton. 
-“That’s an engagement, I suppose ” 
said Miss Searle. 

“An engagement ?” Gjaculated West. 

“Why, you know his attentions to her 
were all the talk at Newport last sum- 
mer, but his wife was still alive then, and 
it was thought that stood in the way.” 
wife?’ he repeated again, stu- 
pefied and bewildered. 

“Yes, he was a divorcé, don’t you 
know? I believe they were separated 
for nearly ten years. She died early 
in the autumn, about six months ago. 
Didn’t you notice how late they came 
and how early they went, and how ex- 
cited Adéle Hunter seemed? She never 
lost a German before—so few chances 
as there are, too. Why don’t they have 
them at private houses? But what's the 
use of telling you all this? Of course you 
are in the secret:” 

- At this moment she was called out, 
and her partner had an opportunity of 
recovering himself before she returned ; 
but the alteration and agitation of his 
countenance were so evident that Miss 
Searle gave him one searching glance, 
and then did not speak again, partly 
from sulkiness, partly from sympathy. 


‘everybody could see as well as I. 
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After each of them had taken several 
turns he said in an undertone, “ Tell me 
all you know about this affair.” . 

In spite of her jealousy, she was sor- 
ry for him, and her manner was gentler 
than usual as she answered: “I only 
know what [ have told you, and what 
May- 
be there’s nothing in it.” 


“He is a terrible mauvais sujet, ‘the 


men say.” 

“So I hear, but we don’t mind that: 
in fact, most of us rather like it.” 

“What did you think of him? “You 
had some conversation with him.” 

“He doesn’t say much, but somehow 
he amuses and flatters one: he is very 
gentlemanly, a complete man of the 
world, and there is something: fasci- 
nating about him.” 


~ “Not his looks, surely.’”” 


~ “Not his food looks, but there’ s some- 
thing.”’ 

--“ He cannot be young.” 

“Not very—nearer forty than thirty. 
Leila Silliman said he was old, but he 
doesn't seem old—only not young.” 

““He’s very rich, 1 believe.” 

“He looks so.” 

There was a pause in which they were 
called out: when they returned to their 
places he said, “She has led me on like 

an ignis fatuus for two years, to leave 
me in a slough at last.” ~ 

‘Maud Searle had her own wrongs and 
griefs, and if she cared for poetical jus- 
tice here it was, but few people care to 
be avenged by arival. She liked Fer- 
dinand still, and her resentment strug- 
gled with her preference and with a wo- 
man’s desire to console. “Perhaps you 
are not the real victim,” she said. “ Per- 
haps she is leading somebody else a 
dance for a change.” 

He brightened at the suggestion : on 
the whole, it was incredible that Mr. Ath- 
erton, whatever his advantages, should 
have superseded him.’ 

“You women understand each other 
better than we understand you. I should 
like to tell you some passages there have 
been between Miss Hunter and myself, 


and ask you what you think of them.” 


Strong curiosity to know how far mat- 
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ters had gone between them was added 
to Miss Searle’s other feelings : she nod- 
ded acquiescence, and in the pauses of 
the cotillon he related the vicissitudes of 
his relations with Adéle. But a craving 
for sympathy and counsel was mingled 
with another necessity of his nature, that 
of making himself a sentimental hero to 
the woman to whom he was talking; so 
that he did not lay as much stress on the 
discouragement he had received as on 
the admissions of regard which he had 
obtained, and Maud Searle’s heart was 
heavy as she said at the end of his story 
that she thought he need not despair. He 
was cheered by this view of the case, but 
he had a counteracting consciousness of 
not having put the circumstances in their 
true light—not at least in broad daylight. 

Round the supper-table after the cotil- 
lon Miss Hunter’s engagement was the 
chief topic among the men: nobody 
knew it as a fact—everybody had heard 
of it. Robert Hughes was there : he look- 
ed grave, but said nothing. Ferdinand 
remarked that Atherton had no looks. 

“What are looks ?’’ said an ugly fel- 
low. “You know what Wilkes said—” 

“Yes, well enough, but it proved noth- 
ing. One hears a great deal of the hand- 
some men of this world, more than one 
does of Wilkes. How much should we 
know of Alcibiades and Mark Antony 
and Villiers duke of Buckingham if 
they had not been handsome? Pitt 
was as remarkable for his appearance 
as for his powers. Byron owed at least 
his personal success to his personal 
beauty.” 

“He has looks enough for a man who 
isn’t a genius,” said Hughes: “ladies 
don’t want average men to cut them 
out on their own ground. ” The other 
men smiled. 

“But he’s such an infernally fast fel- 
low!” said one of them. “She's a reck- 
less girl, but would she risk it?” 

“ That settles it,” said Hughes, dryly : 
“they all like that sort. If her father 
were alive, it might be different, but wo- 
men either don’t know or don’t care.” 

The next morning Adéle took care to 
bealone. Her deep color of the previous 
evening had vanished: she was pale— 
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an unusual thing for her—but her eyes . 
were brilliant and restless. When the 
ring for which she was waiting came at 
the street-door the blood rushed to her 
cheeks and she stood up eagerly, but it 
ebbed back and she sat down again. 
Ferdinand came in, looking pale too: 
he had slept badly, and had looked vain- 
ly for a becoming cravat that morning: 
the startling fact that for the first time in 


his life no color suited him convinced him 


that he was looking and feeling ill. Adéle 
saw that he had heard something about 
her affair. He bowed without speaking 
and sat down. 

She began hurriedly: “ You know why 
I asked you to come? You know the 
reason I spoke of last night?” | 

“I suppose,” he replied with a great 
effort, “that you are engaged.” 

“I was not engaged last night: I have 
written a letter this morning accepting Mr. 
Atherton.” 

“Why did you bring me here? You 
know what this news is to me.’ 
“What is it to you ?”’ she asked, half 
scornfully, half eagerly. 

“ The deathblow of my hopes, the deep- . 
est grief of my life, the ruin of my happi- 
ness.” He closed his eyes and bent his 
head upon his breast. 

She flushed and paled: “Nobody 
knows of this yet but yourself, not even 
my mother. I wished you to hear it from 
me, and to be the first.” : 

“Thank you,” he replied bitterly, “ but 
your secret is so generally suspected that 
I heard it openly discussed last night at 
the assembly.” 

“I am not responsible for the gossip 
of which I am the subject,” she return- 
ed haughtily. “ You knew as much about 
it as anybody there.” 

“I knew nothing about it,” he replied 
impetuously: “I have never heard you 
mention that man's name. I believed 
that if I had not your love, I had your 
friendship and confidence — you have 
told me so more than once —and this 
has been going on half a year, and I 
had no more idea of it than of his being 
engaged to my own sister. Everybody 
knows more than I.” ; 

“If you had come to Newport last 
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summer you would have seen whiat ev- 
erybody else saw.” 


Instead of going to Nempost he had 


taken his holiday at Sharon, where the 
Sillimans were spending the summer. 
“If I had been at Newport I should 
not have allowed -my faith in you to be 
shaken by seeing you accept the atten- 
tions of a married man.” 
The color flew into her face and her 


eyes flashed: ‘“‘ You might have learned. 


a lesson of good taste from a man who 
never breathed a word of love to me 
while he was bound even by the shad- 
ow of a tie to another woman. He has 
let half a year pass without giving a 


sign, that there might be no reflection | 


upon me,” 

“T admire his "he in 
the same tone of bitterness, but broke 
off and said earnestly, “ But do you know 
this man’s character? Do you know why 
his wife left him? Do you know that no 
high-spirited woman can live with him— 
that he is the first mauvais sujet in the 
country ?” 

She turned her eyes away :. “ You for- 
get that I told you I had accepted him.” 

“Oh, I cannot believe it!” he exclaim- 
ed. “You said that your mother does not 
know it yet: it is not too late to withdraw. 
Think, think what you are doing! Have 
you once considered what marriage is? 
Do you love this man, whom you have 
only known with such a barrier between 
you?” 

“TI have seen in Mr. Atherton only 
what might inspire any woman with 
love,” she replied evasively. “He has 
never mentioned his wife to me, only 
to my mother: he has not alluded to 
his grievances, which he must have 
had as well as she. He is the first 
man that has asked me to marry him 
who I felt loved me and: whom ra I 
might love.” 


“ That is a cruel stab. I cannot help 


it that you have not been able to love 


me: I believe you would have loved me. 


in time—you thought so once yourself— 


but you cannot hie thangs that I did. 


not love you.” : 
“T cannot have ‘though that?” she 


returned with sparkling eyes. ‘How 
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was it the first winter-I knew you, when, 
after six months of dancing, visits, flow- 
ers and devotion, I found that you had 
been all the while half engaged to an- 


other girl whose mourning prevented 


her going out?’ 

“Don't go back to what really belong- 
ed to a time before I had ever seen you.’ 

“I will go back no further than last 
night. I had promised you the first 
waltz after I came, and I said I should 
come about eleven. You cared so little 
about it that you let it slip through your 
fingers: you were so absorbed in look- 
ing at yourself in the glass that you let 
me pass by you.” 

“Great Heaven!” he exclaimed, get- 


‘ting up and walking up and down the 


room, “you measure my love, my un- 
divided thought of you for two years, 
against a moment's preoccupation! You 
are talking of trifles when the happiness 
of my whole life—of yours, yore 
at. stake.” 

She looked up at him: his eyes met 
hers with a despairing appeal. Every 
line in his face took strength from. his 
inward struggle and gained a more. mas- 
culine beauty. A violent irresolution was 
apparent in her expression, in her very 
attitude, but he did not perceive it. He 
came and sat down on the sofa and held 
out his hands to her: she closed hers 


‘upon them with the repressing clasp with 


which one sometimes takes a child’s. He 
shook : it was the first time he had ever 
held her hand except in dancing, and in 
a moment the thought of giving her up 
grew tenfold more inmannhtns-qnie im- 
possible. 

She began in a voice which thrilled 
him as if he had been strung with wire : 
“Ever since I met you I have cared for 
you more than for any man I have ever 


| known; I told you soa year ago. When 


I told you that, I did not love you: I tell 


you now that if I have not loved you it is 


because I have seen you could not love 
me—that you cannot love atall. Noman — 
has ever been so much to me, but you do 
not give enough: I must have more—I 
must have everything.” 

_ “What more can any man give you 
than his whole heart-and soul ?”’ he cried. 
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‘She suddenly let go his hands and. 
got up: it was such an abrupt farewell 
‘that he dropped his head on the back. 


of the sofa with a stifled groan. She left 


the room without a word. He sat there. 


motionless, crushed. All was over, then: 


this splendid, wayward, passionate crea-' 


ture, who had so often seemed on the 


‘point of surrender, whom in his heart he | 
chad counted as his own, was gone, lost! . 


Two years of fond hopes, blissful inter- 


‘course, happy dreams half realized, were | 
at an end, and with them the object and. 


motive of existence ceased. He did not 
‘know how long he sat there—it seemed 
a long time—when he heard a foot on 
the stairs. He was afraid it might be 
‘Mrs. Hunter or a servant coming into 
the room, and he wished to escape un- 
seen. He took up his hat and turned 
‘mechanically to the glass. His hair had 
fallen over his forehead, his dress looked 
somewhat discomposed : he hastily drew 
his scarf straight, pushed his hair back, 
and from mere force of habit stroked his 


moustache, when the door opened and | 


Adéle stood on the threshold with a let- 
ter in her hand, her face transfigured 


and glowing. He started round like a— 


man detected in a crime. The expres- 
sion of her face changed as if from an 
electric shock; the flush died from her 


cheeks and the light from her eyes; her 


features settled into rigidity. She closed 
the door, came forward and flung the let- 
ter on the table, then moved to the fire- 


place, where he was still standing, rather 


a pitiful and conscious figure. ° 


“Now you have ended the strife,” she | 
began in icy tones, yet with uncontrolla- : 


ble impetuosity of manner, “and I have 
to thank you—yes, to thank you with my 
whole heart—for saving me from making 
a fool of myself. Here I was, actually 
persuaded that you loved me, that you 


were unhappy, that I was doing you | 


wrong, that I owed you something.” Her 
vehemence increased. ‘I was going to 
pay my debt with my life. Here is the 
letter I wrote to Mr. Atherton. I had not 
sent it: I put off sending it until I had 
seen you, for I thought—I did not know 
whether—” Her voice broke, but she re- 
‘covered herself instantly: “ But I know 


‘now: it took you exactly as long to get 
over my loss as it took me to find my 
letter: somebody had moved the box in 
‘which I had locked it-up. I brought it 
down that we might burn it together, 
and I find you standing on the “very 
‘hearth where I thought we would watch 
its flames, smoothing your moustache to 
go and call on Miss Searle. I have been 
told that men don’t like to be offered’ 
friendship ‘by girls who refuse them, so 
I won't offer you mine, but you will al- 
ways have my gratitude. Good-bye.” 
Ferdinand had made more than one 
attempt to interrupt her, but she check- 
ed him by a gesture: now, with a fare- 
‘well ‘motion of her-hand which forbade 
hope, she again left the room, and he 
felt that it was final. 


CHAPTER II. 


| Adéle’s marriage she disappear- 


ed from Ferdinand West's horizon. Now 
and then he heard a report about her— 
that she was leading a gay life in Charles- 
ton, that she had been at Newport c or Sar- 
atoga during the summer or spending the 
autumn in New York, conspicuous and 
admired wherever she went; but their 
paths never crossed. Her mother and 
sister sometimes went to her, but to her 
old home she never came. It was long 

before Ferdinand ceased to think of her 

his heart was wounded and his vanity 
sore. He hada tendency to sentiment-- 
al melancholy arising in part from an 
absence of constitutional vigor: physical 
depression with him often outlasted the 
moral cause of it, but he mistook the one 
for the other. The uncertainty which had 
pervaded his intercourse with Adéle, their 
indefinite position toward each other—al- 
ways more than friends, always less than 
lovers—had been so tantalizing and stim- 
ulating that he missed the excitement as 
he would have missed adram. He wore 
so pensive a countenance that he was 
pronounced to be more irresistible than 
ever. He took some comfort in his in- 
timacy with Maud Searle, with whom he 
used to talk of his unhappiness by the 
hour. She had a sort of blunt original- 
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ity which amused him: she was what 
is now called “a good fellow,” and 
she dressed perfectly. The winter after 
Adéle’s marriage they were generally 
supposed to be engaged, or on the point 
of becoming so, but spring came, and it 
was the same old story. She support- 
ed the position of confidante with firm- 
ness until one day she found that Leila 
Silliman shared it. with her. 
patience gave out, and shortly after this 
discovery Ferdinand was rudely surprised 
by a note from. her announcing her en- 
gagement to Mr. Hughes. This was a 
new shock—he had begun to think he 
might marry Miss Searle himself some 
day—but it did him good, for it piqued 
and rousedhim. After this he thoughtless 
often of Adéle: he put more energy into 
his profession, and embarked on a lively 
cruise of flirtation among young girls and 
married women, which helped to restore 
his spirits entirely. 

Five years after Miss Hunter’s mar- 
riage the civil war broke out. Her moth- 
er wrote urging her and her husband to 
come at once and stay with her until the 
trouble should have blown over, which, 
the good woman heard from the best au- 
thority, would be by autumn at the latest. 
Adéle replied by bidding her mother a 
long farewell: Mr. Atherton had no 
sympathy with North or South; he con- 
sidered the war a foolish business on. both 
sides, but predicted that it would be a long 
one, and said that he should take his wife 
and child to Europe until it was over. 
They sailed immediately from New Or- 
leans. By and by vague rumors came 
from Nice and Florence that Mr. Ather- 
ton had gone back to his old ways, and 
that Mrs. Atherton was known in foreign 
society as La belle rebelle, and was a good 
deal talked about. Only those who had 
a particular interest in her paid much 
heed to these stories: there were other 
things to think about. 

At the beginning of the war, Ferdi. 
nand, who did not profess the worship 
of abstract ideas, proclaimed that it was 


a great mistake not to let the South go, |. 


and that he, for one, would have no 
hand in keeping her against her will. 
Later, when reverses and losses had 


Then her 
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changed the temper. of the North, there 
was a moral pressure upon young men 
who had nobody dependent upon them 
to take the places of the well - beloved 
who had rushed forward in the first 
ranks and fallen there. Ferdinand had 
disagreeable things said to him by.men, 
and even by women, and he found that 
with the latter any fellow who came 
home on sick leave had an advantage 
over him. - Popularity was a boon which 
he had never. possessed or coveted, but 
he was accustomed to.a species of prom- 
inence, an agreeable separateness, which 
he was not willing to exchange for a dis- 
agreeable one. He did not value his 
life unduly, but he prized extremely all 
that gave it worth to him: being killed 
outright would be a small matter to him 
compared to the loss of a limb or a front _ 
tooth. He thought he should not mind 
a noble. scar, but as he scanned himself 
in the glass he was. unable to decide on 
which part of his face he should least 
object to having it. There were other 
considerations: he was beginning to suc- 
ceed to his father’s business as a real-es- 
tatelawyer; he had established a name for 
integrity and honor which was worth as 
much as ability would have been to him; 
his affairs, though not positively flourish- 
ing, prospered steadily, and he did not 
wish to neglect his own interests for a 
chimera. He was past thirty, and, besides 
being naturally self-indulgent, he was ac- 
quiring that dislike of any derangement 
of his comfort or departure from his. hab- 
its which seems-no longer peculiar to old 
bachelors. Nevertheless, the strain tight- 
ened, and on counting the cost he decided 


| that it would be less annoying to gothan 
' to stay at home. 


He tried to get up a 
cavalry regiment, having a vision of. 


himself leading a charge, but failed, 
and had. to come down to a captaincy. 
' Through Leila Silliman’s influence he 
’ was soon transferred to her father’s staff, 
_ and one day, when bullets were hot,. he 
had his horse killed under him as he was 
_ carrying a message to the corps command- 


er. . He disliked rough walking, so he got 
hold of a mule and despatched his errand 
on that. An important movement de- 


pended on the message, and Fi erdinand 
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got his brevet for bringing it through so 
promptly. This was his last experience 
of active service. After three months on 
the Rappahannock he had a sharp touch 
of intermittent fever, which left him with 
acough. He now felt that he had done 
enough for his country, his character and 
his position in the community. He went 
to the surgeon and stated his case: he 
thought his lungs were affected, and 
wanted his discharge as unfit for ser- 
vice. He explained his symptoms mi- 
nutely and dwelt strongly upon the fact 
of a predisposition to pulmonary com- 
plaint in his family. The surgeon per- 
cussed him and auscultated him, felt his 
pulse and looked down his throat, then 
said encouragingly, “I don’t find much 
the matter with you.” 

“Not much, but I’m not. 
sound, eh?” 

“H'm! no, not as good as new, per- 
haps: few men of thirty-five are.’ 

“With my constitutional tendencies, 
that can end but one way if I keep on 
here, especially if we don’t go into win- 
ter quarters again this year. I sha’n’t 
be any good.” 

“No,” replied the surgeon, eying him 
humorously, “I don't think you'll be 
much good: why. don’t you resign ?” 

“I don’t wish to resign.” 

The surgeon, though sharp, was a 
good-natured fellow, and gave him 
a certificate—“lungs threatened 
which Ferdinand got an honorable dis- 
charge and went home. His record was 
considered good: he had gone into the 
army at much past the usual age, had 
had his horse shot under him, and after a 


year's service had come out a major with. 


his health broken. None but the over- 
exacting expected more of any man; 


still, it was not brilliant, and he per- 


ceived that his prestige was diminish- 
ing. He thought that the women were 
infatuated about anybody who had a 
scratch or a sling, but he forgot that so- 
ciety had passed into the hands. of a set 
of girls who were children when he burst 
upon the scene—that they inclined to 
their own friends with whom they had 
grown up, and looked upon him as be- 
longing to an earlier period. There was 
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one person in whom he found no change, 
Leila Silliman. She too was not so young 
as once, but, though a little too plump, 
she was prettier than ever, and still had 
partners, flowers and sugar-plums ad /- 
ttum : the younger as well as the older 
set admired her; she was by no means 
as silly as formerly, and had unlimited 
tact; she was not precisely a flirt, but 
had a universal desire to please men, 
and they were all pleased. Ferdinand 
sometimes asked himself whether he could 
do better than marry Leila: she was an 
only child, and would be well off, and 
she was one of those women in whom 
the ewige weibliche is constantly present- 
ing conjugal pictures and perspectives 
in the softest colors : a man who thought 
about her at all inevitably thought of her 
as a sweetheart and wife. The difficulty 
with Ferdinand lay in its being so differ- 
ent a marriage from any he had contem- 
plated: his visions had always been of a 
great beauty or a great heiress, or of an 
exceptional, extraordinary girl like Adéle 
Hunter. Maud Searle had been none of 
these, but she was very striking, and:-de- 
cidedly'a Jerson, which poor Leila was 
not. This seemed too tame, too much in 


| the common order of things, for a man 


like himself. Nevertheless, he was be- 
ginning to find life flat and tedious: his 
profession prevented his going abroad. 
Marriage was at least a great change, 
a new point of departure: he wondered 
whether it was not the best thing when 
a man had come to a certain age. 

In this frame of mind he called upon 
Leila one evening on his way to a party 
to which she was not going. 

“I wish you were to be there,” he said. 
“TI don’t know what takes me: you are 
the only woman who interests me in so- 
ciety. I’ve a great mind to turn hermit.” 

“And live in the desert?’ she ask- 
ed with the affectionate smile and gaze 
which always aroused masculine ten- 
derness. 

“* With one fair spirit for my minister.’ 
Will you come and try it?” : 

She shook her head: “ You would not 
like it long.” , 

“T have never liked anything long,” 
he said, getting up and pacing the room, 
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“nor enough: that is the secret of my life. 
If I had loved Adéle Hunter enough, she 
would have married me: she was afraid 
at every step, and I believe in my soul 
she married that man to save herself 
from me. She did the best thing for 
both of us—for me, undoubtedly. She 
was not truly feminine: there was some- 
thing hard and unwomanly about her, 
which was certain to increase as time 
went on. A man does not want to rest 
his head on a stone all his life, even if 
it be marble or agate. Adéle would not 
have made me happy—I should not have 
made her happy: it is better as it is.” 
Leila sat listening with oppressed 
breathing, for Ferdinand had never 
said this before. She had been the 
confidante of a number of men, as well 
as the object of several suits, and she 
knew by experience that men are ever 
ready to sacrifice the memory of a past 
love at a new shrine. She was incapa- 
ble of knowledge of human nature, but 
she understood the other sex by instinct ; 
and if she did not go far enough to per- 


ceive that this sacrifice is not so much | 


an offering to the new idol as an immo- 
lation to the man’s own vanity, and a 
solace if his passion has been unsuc- 
cessful, she recognized the symptom and 
grew chilly with expectation. 

Ferdinand went on: 
happy about her any longer: that is 
past, dead and buried. But I want an 
object in life, and what is there? What 
is success at the bar? mere money-mak- 
ing. 
like the other professions: there is no 
personal distinction any more. If any 
man could win fame in that way, I should 
have had it long ago, but the thing does 
not exist any more. If I had gone into 
business instead, I might have been a 
millionaire like Bob Hughes, but what 
then? What has his money done for 
him except buy Miss Searle, whom I 
might have had without the money? I 
would have stayed in the army, in spite 
of my health, if that could have led to 
anything: I rose so fast that I dare say 
I should have held out till I got to the 
top of the ladder. But when this war 
is over what would military position 


“I am not un- 


It has sunk to the level of a trade 
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amount to? It does not give rank as in 
England, nor influence as in France: 
there is nothing but to get scalped by 
Indians or catch the fever in a South- 
western fort. I should not like to be 


‘scalped,”’ he added, smiling at her as 


he passed his hand over his burnished, 
copper-colored locks: he looked divine- 
ly handsome. 

She smiled back “IT should 
have envied the Indian that got that 
hair.” 

“You may have it all, hair and head, 
if you will,” he replied in the same tone, 
sitting down beside her and bending the 


‘ambrosial mass above her knees. 


Her heart beat, but she struck the 
curls a light blow with her feather fan 
and answered, “ You forget you are go- 
ing to have it shaved and turn hermit.” 
He got up again and walked back and 
forth, as he liked to do, for it displayed 
his figure and enabled him to use ges- 
tures. “Give mea career,’ he resumed, 


extending his hand palm upward, “or 


give me an aim. There is no romance 
in these times, there are no adventures: 
no man of this century will leave a name 
like that of Mark Antony or the duke of 
Buckingham, who made war or peace 
that they might see the women they 


loved: there would be no arena even 


for Count d’Orsay now-a-days.— There 
is ten o'clock. I must go to my: party. 
It is to be early.” 

“Stay a little longer,” she pleaded : 
“you said you didn’t care about it.” 
She could not let the propitious hour 
slip away without making a clutch at it. - 

“Do you know how you can make 
me care about it? You can make it 
delightful to me.” 

“How can I? 
it.” 

“Come with me and give me the 
German.” 

“Oh, how could I do that? I have 
declined; I am not dressed; the coach- 
man must have gone home; mamma is 
probably in bed.” 

“As to your having declined, the 
Browns will be all the more glad to see 
you; you can go and tell Mrs. Silliman, 
who knows I will take good care of you; 
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and while you are dressing I will call a 
carriage from a livery-stable: your hair 
looks like satin and doesn’t need a touch, 
and I am told that is the longest part of 
a lady's toilette. Come, now, I know you 
can be ready in half an hour.” 

She would much rather have kept him 
there to herself another half hour, but she 
did not feel sure that he would stay. She 
was. always disposed to do what a man 
asked her, and she knew that he was 
one of those with whom a woman gains 
more by yielding to and humoring than 
by piquing them. She looked up with 
her sweet smile: ‘“ What nonsense! but 
if I thought it would really make a dif- 

ference—" 

“Tt will make all the he 
said warmly. “I must go, for I prom- 
ised Mrs. Brown particularly. Now, do 
come.’ 

“See how good I am,” she ay rising. 
“T will be ready in half an hour.”’ 

Ferdinand went out and ordered a car- 
riage, and then, not without trouble, got 
a magnificent bouquet for Miss Silliman. 
He was walking up and down her draw- 
ing-room, occasionally casting a glance 
at himself in the long mirror, when she 
came in with her white burnous on her 


arm, Her dress was exceedingly be- |. 
coming—it made her look slighter than. 


usual—and her neck and shoulders were 


lovely: her appearance filled Ferdinand. 


with complacency at the thought of en- 
tering the room with her on his arm. 
She was not calm: the hasty resolve 
and dressing had ruffled her habitual 
placidity ; the thought of the drive alone 
with Ferdinand produced a delicious per- 
turbation ; the sense of her own charms 
reacted upon herself like mild intoxica- 


tion; and Ferdinand’s beauty and attrac- |. 


“he said tenderly: ‘ 
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tion had never so overpowered her be- 
fore. Everything heightened. her. pre- 
sentiment of a crisis. 

Ferdinand came toward her with his 
large eyes full of admiration:. “ You 
never looked so lovely in your life, and 
the flowers. are not worthy of you.” |: 

“ How kind of you to bring them!”’ she 
said, holding out her fat little white hand 
for them. 

“Won't you give me one for my coat?” 
She picked out the most perfect bud. 
“Won't you fasten it in for.me?”’ He 
moved close. to her, and bent. over her 


| as she fastened in. the flower with un- 
| steady fingers. 


“ My glove makes me so qlumeey,’* she 
faltered. “There!”. But as her hands. 
dropped from the lapel of his coat she 
trembled to such a degree that he put 
his. arm about her to support her. She 
sank softly into a low-chair: he knelt be- 
side her, still holding her embraced, and 
laid his head upon her velvety shoulder, 


which was certainly like neither 
“nor agate. 


“You have been 1 my sole consolation,” 
‘you are the only thing 
that makes life worth keeping. Will yon 
take my life for your love?” 2 
She did not speak, faint with bliss. He 


"drew off a magnificent solitaire diamond, 
‘the fruit of his first large fee, which he 


wore. as men generally do a seal ring, : 
and slipped it on her third finger. The. 
ring was too large, and even at that mo-. 
ment of genuine emotion he hada twinge: 
of vexation that his little - finger ring. 
should be too large for any woman’s: 
hand. “We must keep it on. with an- 
other,” he said. And. so wey were be- 
trothed. 
_ [ro BE CONTINUED. 1 
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BOARS AND BOAR-HUNTING. 


GOOD-MORNING !”” 


RITAIN is celebrated in history and 

in ballad as the home of the wild 
boar, and for its Yule-tide feasts, where 
the soused head of the forest monarch, 
garnished with sprigs of holly and ever- 
greens, was borne in great state and so- 
lemnity “upon a silver platter with min- 
strelaye’’ to the oaken dining-hall—a 
ceremony derived from most ancient 
Celtic times. As late as the reign of 
James I. it was still the custom in Wales, 
when a wild boar had been killed, to 
bear the head on a platter in solemn 
procession before the chiefs, though by 
some it is supposed to have originated 
with the students of Queen's College, 
Oxford, and to have been instituted in 
honor of one of their number, who, while 


reading Aristotle on a walk, being sud- 
Vor. XXIII.--3 


denly assailed by a wild boar, crammed 
the volume into the throat of the aggres- 
sor, crying “Grzecum est!’ till he had 
fairly choked the beast to death. 
Before the hart and roebuck went out 
from the list of English game the wolves 
and wild hogs had disappeared, and the 
only remaining traces of their occupancy 
rest in the heraldic devices of many of 
the ancient families. A red boar statant, 
armed with gold, ona shield of silver, 
was granted to the Trewarthens; three 
black boars’ heads erased and erect, 
langued red on silver, belong to the 
Booth family; and the armorial bear- 
ings of the duke of Gordon are three 
erased boars’ heads of gold on a field 
of azure. The Bairds also carry a boar’s 
head by virtue of a grant of David I. of 
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Scotland in grateful recognition of the 
timely succor rendered him when hard 
pressed by one of these animals. Many 
local and family names are derived also 
from the wild hog. Thus, the first of the 
ancient baronial family of Swinton re- 
ceived his patent of nobility as a reward 
for clearing his parish cf the wild swine 
which infested it; and the very fields of 
Swinton to this day perpetuate the his- 
tory, as Stab’s Cross, where Sir Allan 
Swinton pierced some monarch of the 
race; Allan’s Cairn, where he erected a 
pile of stones to commemorate his vic- 
tory; and Sow’s Causeway and Pike’s 
Rigg (“pick their food”’). 

And yet, though the Anglo-Saxon race 
has doubtless been a gainer by the fact 
that the wild hog has had a ring put 
through his nose, there are many honest 
sportsmen who regard the change with 
regret. To renew the race would not 
seem difficult, as the long manes and 
high crests of the so-called “forest pigs” 
of the Hampshire forests still betray their 
wild origin, they being the sole represen- 
tatives of the herds of wild swine import- 
ed from the Continent by Charles I., and 
subsequently almost exterminated in his 
war with the Parliament. It is true that 
in various parts of Europe the wild boar 
still roams at large; that he has formid- 
able representatives in some of the dim, 
endless forests of Germany; and that he 
may still be found in France on the oc- 
casion of a gathering of the nobility for 
the chase, and sometimes penetrates into 
outlying villages, where he scares the 
simple country-folk. But there is com- 
paratively little boar-hunting even in 
those countries. In Italy, too, once re- 
sorted to by English sportsmen for the 
purpose of hunting the wild pigs of the 
Campagna and Pontine Marshes, the 
race is almost extinct. 

America has no representatives of wild 
swine proper, the peccaries being an en- 
tirely distinct species; and it may safely 
be said that not one person in ten thou- 
sand has ever seen a wild boar, and that 
it is impossible for those whose ideas of 
his habits are derived from the hog of 
civilization to realize his high speed, his 
fiery eyes, his mad raging charge against 


a foe, his terrible rush at his opponent 
with a strength that will lift a horse al- 
most from the ground and leave the hor- 
rid gash of his long white tusks in an ex- 
tended gory rut. No: we know nothing 
of him; and yet Captain Shakespeare, 
the great ‘East Indian Nimrod,” says: 
“Of all the animals killed by me—the 
tiger, the elephant, buffalo, bison, bear, 
boar, panther and leopard—not one has 
ever made good his charge against the 
deadly bullets of my heavy rifles, or 
against the spear, save the wild boar 
and panther.” However, in some of 
the wilder districts of Canada, of South 
and Central America, Mexico and the 
Southern States, the forests are inhab- 
ited by swine which, though none other 
than the domestic species, have practi- 
cally, through lack of care, reverted to 
the feral state. 

The boars of Europe, Africa and Asia 
are usually considered as belonging to 
one and the same species, the differ- 
ences thus far detected not being of 
sufficient prominence to allow of special 
classification. Mr. Atkinson declares the 
wild swine met by him on the steppes of 
Siberia and around Lake Baikal to be 
identical with the Cis-Ouralian varieties. 
Ehrenberg and Hemprich could detect 
no differences between those of Rosetta 
and Damietta in Asia Minor and the 
boars of the Italian marshes, save a tri- 
fling elongation of the muzzle—a pecu- 
liarity likewise observable among the 
swine of Denmark as compared with 
those of the Hellenic provinces and of 
Normandy and Lithuania. The Turks, 
however, believe that the Bosphorus 
separates two distinct races, both of 
which they denominate Christians—an 
epithet also shared by the buffalo. Why 
the latter animal has thus fallen into dis- 
repute with the Ottomans is difficult to 
conjecture, as they partake readily of its 
flesh, and esteem its eden, or sour milk, 
a prime delicacy. The antipathy to the 
hog is at once understood when we re- 
member that the tenets of the Moham- 
medan faith are derived directly from the 
Mosaic creed, where it is stigmatized as 
“unclean” because it “cheweth not the 


cud,” and consequently but one outcast 
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and despised sect, the Nazarenes of Is- 
lam, is known to uphold the excellences 
of pork. The Prophet is supposed to have 
converted all the animal kingdom but 
these two representatives; but they are 
of Shitan. Possibly, this may arise from 
the habit, common to both animals, of 


sion is apparent, as the sculptures of the 
Assyrians represent their kings thus en- 
gaged. We find that the laws of Hoel- 
dda permitted the common people to 
hunt only from the middle to the end 
of November. Under William the Con- 
queror the privilege was at all times vest- 
ed in the Crown, and could be partici- 
pated in only by the nobles and gentry ; 
and from the time of William Rufus to 
the Saxon Restoration under Henry II. 
it was less criminal to take the life of a 
fellow-being than to destroy a beast of 
the chase, the penalty in the latter case 
being death or mutilation, while murder 
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seeking the pools in the heat of the day 
to roll in the mire, or of plunging nose- 


‘deep into the streams in order to rid 


themselves of the numerous insect pests 

to whose attacks they are subjected. 
That the chase of the wild boar has 

ever been considered a princely diver- 


might be condoned with a fine. Under 
Saxon law all were permitted to hunt the 
boar under certain restrictions, save in 
royal parks, and great pains were taken 
to breed dogs suitable for the purpose ; 
for of dogs used for sport, those of Eng- 
land were celebrated through the length 
and breadth of Europe— even more so 
than at the present day—and laws of state 
were enacted regulating the breeding, ex- 
port and ownership of such animals. 
The most common method of pursuit 
consisted in tracking the boar to his lair, 
which was then surrounded with “nets 
and engines,” into which he was driven, 
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and then killed, or else caged to be after- 
ward baited with hounds. It was also cus- 
tomary to hunt him with relays of horses 
and hounds until he turned at bay, when 
he was despatched with the spear. In 
Sardinia advantage was taken of his 
dread and antipathy to certain bright 
colors, with which the paths from his 
lair were draped on either side to pre- 
vent his bolting from them. Then at 
certain intervals the gentlemen of the 
hunt were stationed, where with arque- 
bus and cross-bow they awaited the 
driving of the boar. Were a troop start- 
ed, the chief ranger followed close be- 
hind the herd and pack, calling out to 
each sportsman as he was passed, com- 
manding him to shoot the first, third or 
sixth, as the case might be; and if he 
killed or singled out other than the one 
designated, it was considered a heinous 
disgrace. 
several stations, all the males of a herd 
would be slain by the several gentlemen. 

The old Romans were given to the pleas- 
ures of gladiatorial combat rather than 
of venery, yet we find the killing of the 
boar was ever considered an honorable 
feat—the more so as it was undertaken 
single-handed and on foot, with no other 
weapon than a spear. The hunter met 
his game with the shaft of the spear firm- 
ly grasped in his left hand, the right sup- 
porting it at the butt, and the left foot 
well advanced, ever keeping the point 
between himself and the foe. An old 
Latin treatise on hunting gives us some 
insight into the ancient superstitions re- 
garding this animal, the most notable 
of which is as follows: “And what place 
soever he bites, whether man or dog, the 
heat of his teeth causeth an inflamma- 
tion in the wound. If, therefore, he does 
but touch the hair of the dog, he burns 
it off: nay, huntsmen have tried the heat 
of his teeth by laying them on as soon 
as he was dead, and they have shrivel- 
led up as if touched with hot iron.” An 
expert always first excited the boar to 
charge, and then pierced the brain by 
entering the blade of his weapon “ be- 
tween the eyelids,” causing instant death. 

In the language of French woodcraft 
young pigs are designated as marcassins, 
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Thus, as the hunt passed the |’ 
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as they then wear a livery longitudinally 
striped with bands of alternate light and 
brown on a mixed ground of white, yel- 
lowish-brown or fawn; when half a year 
old they are called détes rousses, and 


-when another six months have elapsed 


they are Jdétes de compagnie, as the 
youngsters then go in troops. A boar 
of two or three years is rago?, and lives 
alone, afterward attaining the dignity of 
sanglier @ son tiers-an,; from the fourth 
to fifth year he is guarternnier; after 
which he obtains the titles of solitaire, 
grand sangler, vieux sangher and viel 
ermite. Should the foot of a pig be mark- 
ed by a toe longer than its fellow, and 
twisted or crescentic in shape, he be- 
comes des pieds gauches, commonly ab- 
breviated into Aégaches. A boar is far- 
vowed when he has attained his full com- 
plement of teeth. 

The hunting-pieces of Teniers and Sny- 
ders of the sixteenth century, and those 
of Desportes of the eighteenth—probably 
modelled from the former—afford the best 
knowledge of the boar-chase of early 
days, and depict in a most lifelike and 
faithful manner the dogs employed. 
These were strong-limbed, deep-chest- 
ed, heavy-jawed animals, compactly 
built, a cross between the bloodhound 
and mastiff, and were of great rarity and 
value. There was also a boarkound—an 
animal more or less homogeneous in cha- 
racter, a native of Pomerania—which was 
held in such high repute that a leash (a 
couple and a half) was esteemed the 
choicest gift that could be offered a sov- 
ereign or crowned head. Both breeds 
are now extinct, the boarhound of to- 
day being either obtained by crossing 
the progeny of the mastiff and greyhound 
upon a terrier, or else a nondescript of 
wolfish strain. 

The chase of the wild hog as practised 
in Europe at the present day differs little 
from that of medizval times, and savors 
largely of what the Anglo-Saxon is wont 
to denominate “ pot- hunting term 
intended to convey an idea of unfair 
advantage taken of the game—for the 
sport has not only been reduced to rule, 
but to almost mathematical certainty. 
Nevertheless, it is not entirely devoid 
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of danger, as a wounded boar in any 
case is a most formidable adversary. 
He cares little for the barking of dogs 
or sounds of pursuit, but when his ear 
catches the clangor of trumpets and the 
sound of the drums borne by the sports- 
men, and when the rattle of firearms is 
heard, he takes to his heels in rapid and 
prolonged flight. Turning neither to the 
right nor to the left, he hastens onward 
toward his lair, pausing only to chastise 
some venturesome cur who has outstrip- 
ped his companions in the race, or to en- 
gagethe foe that dares to dispute his path. 
The scene, viewed at such a time, will 
never be forgotten: his body, measur- 
ing upward of four feet in length, with 
heavy blackish-brown bristles, those of 
the neck erect through rage, his awk- 
ward yet swift gallop, his little wild red 
eyes, champing tusks tossing off adhesive 
foam like flakes of snow about his brin- 
dled hide, his terrific charge,—all convey 
a picture of such ferocity, devilishness 
and cunning that we no longer wonder 
that representatives of his race were 
chosen as a fit refuge for evil and out- 
cast spirits. And, above all, his shoul- 
ders beneath the bristles are covered 
with a thick growth of matted hair, un- 
derlying which is a heavy layer of car- 
tilaginous tissue known as the “shield,” 
which renders his front almost impervious 
to spear or rifle-ball. 

When about to be overtaken the boar 
wheels, seeking the shelter of some an- 
cient tree, in the angle of whose root- 
spurs he ensconces himself with great 
coolness and judgment, facing his foes. 
The young and less cautious dogs at 
once rush to the attack, only to receive 
a lesson that quickly moderates their 
ardor, as with a forward step and short 
upward stroke of the muzzle the fore- 
most is flung backward upon the sward, 
quivering and bleeding in mortal agony, 
with protruding bowels. The pack, now 
rendered more cautious, bark and yelp 
and leap about at a safe distance, now 
and then charging and dodging, and 
tumbling over each other in a confused 
and jumbled mass in their attempts to 
avoid his keen teeth. More rips are in- 
flicted, but the boar himself does not re- 
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main unscathed, the frequent rushes of 
numbers showing their result in many 
bleeding wounds, though every tooth- 
print has been returned with tenfold in- 
terest. It often happens that half the 
pack are put hors du combat ere the 
sportsmen can end the fray. 

But there is generally one dog more 
knowing than the rest,a hero of many 
battles, whose superior astuteness keeps 
him aloof from the heat of the conflict, 


HEAD OF A BOARHOUND. 


though ever close upon its flanks. He 
is most conspicuous for his apparent 
cowardice, the adroitness with which he 
avoids the charges of the boar, shelter- 
ing himself behind his companions, and 
for the noise he creates, being ever high 
in voice above the rest. But he under- 
stands his duties well. Now on this side, 
now on that, he waits and watches for the 
golden opportunity when the quarry turns 
his head or is off his guard—usually as 
the hunting-party appears in view and 
attracts his attention—when with a 
bound he clears the half- conquered, 
mangled pack, seizing the boar by his 
one weak point, the ear, pinning him 
helpless to the ground, where he is at 
the mercy of the infuriated curs, who 
tear and rend his carcass with fiendish 
joy and to their heart’s content, or until 
the coup de grace is given with knife or 
spear. Then the loud hurrah is raised, 
hats are swung, volleys fired, horns 
wound and drums beaten. The vic- 
tory over his boarship is drunk in foam- 
ing wine, while he who gave the final 
thrust is crowned with chaplets by his 
companions; and vwieux sanglier, deck- 
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ed with leaves and garlands, is borne on 
high by the retainers in a triumphal pro- 
cession that wends its way with few de 
joie, songs and bugle-blast to the man- 
sion of the master of the hunt, where the 
eventful day is closed with feasting and 
carousal. 

September and October are the favor- 
ite months for sport, as the flesh of the 
boar is then at its best. In December 
he is not molested, as he now goes to 
run—or “brimming,” as it is called— 
when he is utterly unfit for the table. 
At this season the female, leaving her 
troop, retires to the depths of the forest 
accompanied by some favorite male. 
Should a rival boar discover their re- 
treat, a terrific battle ensues for the pos- 
session of the sow, when their squeals and 
grunts and cries of rage and pain resound 
through the greenwood, while the clatter 
of their tusks is heard for half a mile or 
more around. Though they fight des- 
perately, giving fierce lateral and up- 
ward thrusts, fatal blows are rarely in- 
flicted, as they fall mainly on each oth- 
er’s tusks or upon the matted “shield.” 

As old age comes on, the lower canine 
teeth become so much extended and so 
much curved inward as no longer to 
serve the purposes of attack, though 
answering admirably for defence. But 
Nature, who never violates’a rule with- 
out ample compensation, provides for 
this by a corresponding elongation of 
the upper tusks, which, projecting a lit- 
tle laterally, were always before kept 
short by constant attrition with the low- 
er, but now.soon obtain so marked a 
curve upward and forward as to become 
suitable for offence. Nevertheless, an old 
boar is a much less dangerous opponent 
than one of four or six years. 

Old males are always solitary, and 
choose their lairs in dark, dank locali- 
ties in the innermost recesses of the deep- 
est forests or among the reedy swamps, 
from which they venture forth willingly 
only by night, when they seek the bor- 
ders of the woods to feed. Nothing comes 
amiss to them in the way of sustenance : 
reptiles, birds, mice, eggs, young hares, 
beetles, worms, larvz, grubs, carrion, 
etc., are devoured with equal avidity, 
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while chestnuts, beechnuts, acorns and 
other mast supply a dessert. In sum- 
mer they venture nearer the civilized 
districts and ravage the grain- and pota- 
to-fields, or trample down the vineyards 
to secure the clustering fruit, uprooting 
the earth to the depth of a foot or more, 
and leaving a furrow of equal breadth 
with the head. In Syria, Egypt and Asia 
Minor the peasantry have good reason 
to echo the words of the Psalmist, ‘ The 
boar out of the woods did waste it,” for 
he is ever a terror to those who till the 
soil, coming down from the mountains 
in large numbers to feed upon the har- | 
vest. In many localities the Arabs are 
forced to cultivate an inferior and less 
esteemed quality of barley that the wild 
swine will not touch, in order themselves 
to reap the reward of their labors. Trav- 
ellers in Palestine remark the frequency 
with which evidences of the neighborhood 
of these animals are presented. The 
groves show the marks of their teeth, 
and trees are covered with mud where 
they have rubbed themselves, while the 
approaches to the watercourses are cut 
up with their hoofs and rendered -dan- 
gerous by their wallowing-places. Mr. 
Thompson tells us he crossed a valley 
so grubbed up as to present the appear- 
ance of having been recently ploughed, 
the deception being the more perfect 
owing to their habit of moving on in 
parallel lines. 

Females are ever found surrounded 
by a family, as each litter continues 
with the parent for at least two years. 
As soon as born, usually about four 
months after her retirement from the 
herd, the little ones are carefully hidden 
in retired and inaccessible thickets, where 
they remain concealed for some weeks, 
not only to preserve them from preda- 
tory animals, but from prowling males 
and jealous females of their own spe- 
cies, who, however unnatural it may 
seem, have nevertheless an unmistaka- 
ble appetite for marcassin. About the 
end of the fourteenth or fifteenth week 
the boarlings are weaned, and led forth 
into the world to seek their own food, 
at which time a number of families usu- 
ally associate together, forming consid- 
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erable droves. And the members of 


these coteries seem to know each oth- 
er, for, though they sometimes indulge 
in internecine quarrels, when each fam- 
ily ranges itself with its own troop, in 
the presence of a common enemy all 
unite for mutual aid. Then the old 
sows form a circle, the centre of which 
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is composed of youngsters and weak- 
lings, whom they defend with incom- 
parable fury and courage: they are even 
more to be dreaded than the boars, mak- 
ing up in numbers what is lacking in 
strength, and, though they do not thrust, 
they bite wickedly, snapping rapidly and 
viciously. Strange to say, almost every 


STARTING A ‘“‘SOUNDER”’ OF BOARS. 


litter possesses one weakling, a “fool | 


pig,” who is buffeted about and gene- 
rally ill treated by the rest. Do what 
he may, nothing is right. His mother, 
uttering a disapproving grunt, will give 
him a nudge to make him move more 
quickly, which is at once the signal for 
the rest of his relatives to show their con- 
tempt in like manner; for, go where he 
will or how he may, he is ever sure to be 
wrong; but let one of another family in- 
terfere or show his disapprobation, and a 
speedy chastisement is the reward of such 
rashness. 
The prone form of the boar seems par- 
ticularly well adapted to his mode of life. 


And, although his habits are gross, his 
appetites impure, his sensations confined 
to brutal lust and gluttony, he surpasses 
many of the more admired species both 
in speed and intelligence, and is, more- 
over, endowed with prodigious strength 
and powers of endurance. Nor is the 
comparison, “ Filthy as swine,” entirely 
appropriate, for, though he covers him- 
self with mud and dirt, it is for sanitary 
purposes only, and he ever seeks the 
pure brooks and ponds to bathe before 
retiring to his lair. The age to which he 
attains is unknown, though it probably 
exceeds thirty years. Aristotle tells us 
that “they live in general upward of 
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twenty years,” and that the sexes are 
capable of propagating their kind up to 
the fifteenth year. We find, too, that 
Nero delighted the pleasure - seeking 
Romans with a combat between a full- 
grown tiger and a wild boar of a score 
and a half of years, in which the former, 
though victorious, died of his wounds a 
few hours after his triumph. 

India is now the great field of the am- 
bitious sportsman, and the boars found 
there are the largest and most formid- 
able in the world, roaming the jungle 
without fearing either tiger or panther. 
And though the former sometimes ven- 
tures to attack him, he is usually worst- 
ed, and frequently answers for his temer- 
ity with his life; while the panther, with 
superior sagacity, confines himself to pig- 
lings and youngsters, whose teeth are as 
yet undeveloped. The Indian boar is so 
much superior in size, strength and swift- 
ness to his brethren of Europe and North- 
ern and Western Asia that by many he 
is held specifically distinct ; but this may 
be regarded as the result of geographical 
surroundings and favoring circumstances, 
rather than generic laws. 

In Hindostan the boar is no less a 
plague than in Europe or Palestine, de- 
vastating the paddy-fields and sugar- 
estates, undergoing the utmost fatigue 
and courting the greatest dangers in 
order to gratify his appetite for sweets. 
He is cunning, too, in the extreme; 
and, though his lair lie in the midst 
of the most attractive plantations, he 
invariably chooses his pasture - ground 
miles away, to which he resorts night 
after night, returning at early dawn. 
This is the favorite hour in which to 
hunt him, particularly if he has been 
gorging himself, as he is now so sloth- 
ful that he has to be roused by native 
beaters with tom-toms and cymbals, for 
to penetrate his lair would be to court 
certain death. When fairly afoot and 
at full speed he puts the mettle of the 
staunchest steed to the test, jumping 
nullahs or dry watercourses of such di- 
mensions as to be no trifles even to the 
hardest - riding fox - hunter, swimming 
ditches and scrambling up precipitous 
ascents; and even on ground most fa- 


vorable to the latter he frequently dis- 
tances all pursuers and regains his lair 
in safety. When hard pressed he has 
been known to tuck his feet under him 
and fling himself headlong over banks 
of considerable depth, and, falling on 
his knees and breast, immediately recov- 
er and dash off again uninjured. Most 
plantations have a number of long-dis- 
used and abandoned wells whose sides 
have fallen in, forming a shallow pit, 
round the mouth of which a rank growth 
has sprung up. These furnish favorite 
hiding - places for wild hogs, in which 
they are wont to lie during the day, ef- 
fectually screened by the thick verdure 
from prying eyes, even though one stand 
on the very brink. 

“ Pig-sticking,” as the sport is denom- 
inated by the Anglo-Indians, is always 
conducted on horseback, the weapon 
chiefly employed being a lance of tough 
bamboo armed with a steel blade shaped 
like a laurel leaf and keen as razor’s edge. . 
Firearms are not allowed, except perhaps 
as a dernier ressort, and in many parts 
of the Deccan any one who should carry 
them in the field with the purpose of using 
them in the chase would be subjected 
to complete ostracism so far as sporting 
matters are concerned ; but the sabre or 
native sword is always permissible. The 
length of the spear, too, and its size and 
shape, are matters of regulation, though 
varying materially in different provinces. 
That of the Bengal sportsman is not more _ 
than six and a half feet in length, the 
shaft being weighted at its upper ex- 


‘ tremity and furnished with an unusually 


broad, stout blade. It is not used lance- 
wise, but held firmly in the hand, in such 
a manner that the point projects about 
eighteen inches in front of the stirrup- 
iron, so that when the charge is made 
and the horse dexterously swerves aside, 
the animal impales himself; and such is 
his tenacity of life that he frequently 
forces himself along the shaft in his at- 
tempts at revenge. We read that Rich- 
ard Coeur de Lion under similar circum- 
stances was forced to relinquish his lance, 
leap over the boar’s back, and end the 
battle with his sword. 

In Bombay and Hyderabad the lance 
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is from a foot and a half to three and a 
half feet longer, though considerably 
lighter, and is carried under hand. The 
art of riding a wild boar is to approach 
him as close as possible, but constantly 
keeping him on the spear or right hand. 
To do this the horse must turn with the 
game, and ever be well in hand. In 
short, as the hog flags in speed, the 
hunter must be able to spring his horse 
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upon him, so to speak, the spear then 
going through the foe; and if the boar 
charges at the same instant the increased 
impetus of two bodies meeting at such 
speed will generally drive the weapon 
through from end to end. The honor 
of the day is always to him who draws 
the first blood, or, in hunting parlance, 
“wins the first spear;” and the rivalry 
to gain it is such that the last few mo- 
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ments of a well-contested hunt are like the 
finishing run of a desperate steeple-chase. 
Where there is danger of losing the game 
among the reeds and undergrowth it is 
common to deliver a spear at him, in 
order to hamper his movements and pre- 
vent concealment in the jungle. There 
are also many fancy thrusts in vogue 
among the habitual worshippers of the 
sport, which demand not only a well- 
trained horse and iron hand, but a cool 
head and steady nerves, to render them 
other than foolhardy or dangerous. The 
most common of these, perhaps, consists 
in grasping the spear over - handedly 
about eighteen inches from the butt, 
carrying it so that the shaft extends 
nearly horizontally backward, though 
with a downward inclination, the blade 
being in the rear of the horse’s croup. 


When the hog charges, which he does 
right at the horse’s fore legs, the sports- 
man rises in his stirrups, pivoting his 
horse quickly to the left on his hind 
legs, and delivers an over-handed stab 
perpendicularly downward between the 
shoulders. But if the horse fail his mas- 
ter at this instant, the boar’s tusks mangle 
his legs and breast in a frightful manner, 
or perhaps completely disembowel him. 

The great aim of the sportsman when 
the hog is started is to keep up a hot pur- 
suit until the game becomes half exhaust- 
ed and turns atbay. Then he is as sav- 
age an animal as can well be imagined, 
when with flashing eyes and foaming 
mouth he dashes at first one and then 
another of the horsemen, sometimes 
fairly driving them from the field. 

G. ARCHIE STOCKWELL. 
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ADIES first. Flitters, aged eleven, 
sucking the tail of a red herring, as 
a member of the weaker and gentler sex 
first demands our attention. She is older 
and doubly stronger than either Tatters 
or the Counsellor, who are seated beside 
her on the wall of the river, sharing with 
her the occupation of watching the ope- 
rations of a mud-barge at work some doz- 
en yards out in the water. Of the genus 
street Arab Flitters is a fair type. Bare- 
footed, of course, though, were it not for 
the pink lining that shows now and again 
between her toes, one might doubt that 
fact — bareheaded too, with a tangled, 
tufted, matted shock of hair that has 
never known other comb than that ten- 
toothed one provided by Nature, and 
which indeed Flitters uses with a fre- 
quency of terrible suggestiveness. 

The face consists mainly of eyes and 
mouth: this last-named feature is enor- 
mously wide—so wide that there seem- 
ed some foundation for a remark of the 
Counsellor’s made in the days of their ear- 
ly acquaintance, before time and friend- 
ship had softened down to his unaccus- 
tomed eyes the asperities of Flitters’s ap- 
pearance, and which remark was to the 
effect that only for her ears her mouth 
would have gone round her head. (The 
Counsellor was not so named without 
cause, for his tongue stopped at noth- 
ing.) This mouth was furnished with a 
’ set of white, even teeth, that glistened 
when Flitters vouchsafed a smile, and 
gleamed like tusks when she was en- 
raged; which she was often, for Flit- 
ters had a short temper and a very in- 
dependent disposition. The eyes, close 
set, under overhanging, thick brows, 
were of a dark brown, with a lurid light 
in their depths. She was tall for her age, 
lank of limb and active as a cat: with 
her tawny skin and dark eyes one 
might have taken her for a foreigner, 
but for the intense nationalism of the 
short nose and retreating chin and the 
mellifluousness of the Townsend street 


brogue that issued from between the 
white teeth. 

For attire she had a princesse robe, a 
cast-off perhaps of some dweller in the 
fashionable squares. This garment was 
very short in front, and disproportion- 
ately long behind, and had a bagginess 
as to waist and chest that suggested an 
arbitrary curtailment of the skirt. View- 
ed from a distance, it seemed to have a 
great many pocket-holes, but on closer 
inspection these resolved themselves into 
holes without the pockets: underneath 
this was another old dress, much more 
ancient and ragged. However, as it was 
summer weather, Flitters felt no incon- 
venience from the airiness of her attire. 
Indeed, to look at her now, with her 
back against a crate of cabbages which 
was waiting its turn to take its place on 
board the Glasgow steamer, one would 
think she had not a care in the world. 
She was sitting upon one foot—the other 
was extended over the quay-wall—and 
the sun shone full in her eyes, and gild- 
ed the blond curls of Tatters, who, half 
lying, half sitting close beside her, was 
musingly listening to the conversation 
of the Counsellor. Tatters was about 
six years old, small and infantine of 
look, but with a world of guile in his 
far-apart blue eyes. He could smoke 
and chew, drink and steal, and was 
altogether a finished young reprobate. 
He wore a funny old jerry hat, without 
any brim, and with the crown pinched 
out, doubtless with a view to its harmo- 
nizing with the rest of his attire, the most 
prominent portion of which was undoubt- 
edly the shirt. The front part of this 
seemed not to reach much below his 
breast - bone; but, whether to make 
amends for this shortcoming or to cov- 
er deficiencies in the corduroy trousers, 
the hinder part hung down mid-thigh at 
the back. One leg of the corduroys was 
completely split up, and flapped loosely 
in front, like a lug-sail in a calm. His 
jacket, which was a marvel of ragged- 
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ness, was buttoned up tight, and seated, 
hugging both his knees with his hands, 
he looked a wonderfully small piece of 
goods. He had an interesting, sweet lit- 
tle face ; his little black nose was prettily 
formed; a red cherry of a mouth showed 
in the surrounding dirt, and gave vent 


- to the oaths and curses of which his 


speech was mainly composed in an 
agreeable little treble pipe. 

The Counsellor—or Hoppy, for he had 
two names, the second derived from a 
personal deformity which affected his 
gait—was nine years old, but might 
have been ninety, for the Weltkunst 
his wrinkled, pock-marked countenance 
portrayed. He had small, bright black 
eyes and a sharp, inquisitive nose. A 
keen, ready intelligence seemed to ex- 
ude from every feature. He was the 
ruling spirit of the trio. Tatters’s man- 
ner to him was undisguisedly deferen- 
tial, and Flitters only maintained her in- 
dividuality at the expense of a bullying 
ostentation of superior age and strength. 
They were all three orphans. Flitters’s 
father had run off to America a year be- 
fore, and her mother was dead; Tatters 
was a foundling whose nurse had turn- 
ed him loose on the streets when she 
found no more money forthcoming for 
his maintenance; and the Counsellor’s 
antecedents were wrapped in complete 
oblivion. He sometimes alluded misti- 
ly to a grandmother living in Bull lane ; 
but he was one of those people who seem 
all-sufficient in themselves, and for whom 
one feels instinctively and at the first 
glance that no one could or ought to 
be responsible. He had on a man’s 
coat, one tail of which had been re- 
moved—by force plainly, for a good piece 
of the back had gone with it, giving him 
an odd look of a sparrow which a cat has 
clawed a pawful of feathers out of. He 
had on a great felt hat of the kind known 
as “ billycock,”” which overshadowed his 
small knowing face. He wore shoes 
of very doubtful fit or comfort, but still 
shoes, and thus distinguishing him from 
his companions, who, to borrow a phrase 
from their own picturesque dialect, were 
both “‘on the road.” 

It may be asked whence they received 


their names. Hoppy knew of none but 
his nickname : his grandmother's name 
was Cassidy, which he did not scruple to 
appropriate if occasion required it. Flit- 
ters remembered to have been called 
Eliza once, and her father’s name was 
Byrne; but nicknames in the Arab class 
are more common than names, which in- 
deed are practically useful only to people 
who have a fixed habitation—a luxury 
these creatures knew nothing of. Tat- 
ters’s name was likely, owing to an ac- 
cident, to stick to him always. It was 
rumored, rightly or wrongly, that Tatters 
had once, in company with the boys of 
a Christian Brothers’ school which he 
had patronized for a week, presented 
himself for confirmation. The officia- 
ting bishop put the usual preparatory 
question as to the name of the candi- 
date. 

Tatters had not expected this. How- 
ever, no whit abashed, he answered sim- 
ply and distinctly. 

“What, my boy ?” exclaimed the offi- 
ciant, as if doubting his ears. 

“Tatters, Your Riverence—Iminence, 
I mane.” 

“And who gave you that name, my 
boy ?” 

“The boys in the Coombe, sangui- 
nary”’ (Tatters, though not brought up 
in the fear of the Saturday Review, used 
by preference a more nervous Saxon term) 
“end to them, Your Riverence!”’ 

Tatters was led out by the ears, and 
bade good-bye that ay to church and 
school. 

Flitters could not wie The Counsel- 
lor possessed all the education as well as 
most of the brains of the party. Never- 
theless, Flitters was its chief support. 
She sang in the streets. The Counsel- 
lor played the jewsharp or castanets, and 
sometimes sang duets with her, while Tat- 
ters stood by looking hungry and watch- 
ing for halfpence. They had other re- 
sources as well: coal-stealing along the 
wharves, or sometimes sifting cinders 
on the waste grounds about the outskirts 
of the city, to sell afterward; messages 
to run for workmen—a very uncertain 
and precarious resource, as no one ever 
employed them twice. Altogether, their 
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lives were at least replete with that ele- 
ment so much coveted by people whose 
every want and comfort is supplied—to 
wit, excitement. 

A keen observer might have remarked 
beneath the apparent nonchalance and 
lassitude of the group a certain patient 
preoccupation, at once watchful and pas- 
sive. They were, in fact, waiting the ar- 
rival of the passengers of an afternoon 
Scotch boat, in order to pick up stray 
coppers from such of them as might 
be disposed to remunerate their musi- 
cal performances. Times had been dull 
lately, and, with the exception of Flit- 
ters, whose herring -tail had fallen from 
the dinner-bundle of a dock-laborer, none 
of the party had dined. 

The Counsellor was watching the tide 
as it rose nearer to the line where green 
slime and mud ended and dry granite 
began on the quay-wall opposite. The 
boat was to leave at high tide or there- 
abouts, and the greasy black ripples were 
rising fast with a dull, lapping sound on 
the stones. It was an August afternoon, 
and a gray, warm haze hung over the 
river where it widened far below at the 
Pigeon-house wall, andthe custom-house, 
with its granite pillars and goddesses, 
glistened and sheened in the sun. Three 
gold streams seemed to gush from the 
arches of Carlisle Bridge, and St. Pat- 
rick’s cone-like steeple and the dome 
of the Four Courts far above seemed to 
dance in the waving, shimmering air. 

The river-craft went to and fro heed- 
lessly, tugboats gasping and quivering: a 
trim-looking pilot-yacht, with her insignia 
in big black letters on the mainsail, skift- 
ed sidelong by. After it came a long- 
bodied, sharp -nosed, broad - beamed 
boat, so loaded with barrels that it was 
almost flush with the greasy water that 
swirled in great lazy curls in its wake, 
and puffing a thick black smoke from 
a tiny funnel in the stem. 

The Counsellor started forward with a 
look of interestin his keen eyes: “ There’s 
wan ov Guinness’s barges. Look ! every 
barrel on her's worth six shillin’, widout 
de porther at all.” 

“Ye lie!” 

This courteous comment came from 
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Flitters, and in no way conveyed any 
doubt as to the veracity of the state- 
ment. It was the customary expression 
of astonishment or negation in the gutter 
language, and in this case meant the 
former purely, for the Counsellor was 
an authority on most points of general 
information. 

“Don’ I know a man found one float- 
in’ off of the North Wall, below Martin’s, 
and took it up to James street and got it?” 

The six eyes followed with a longing, 
envious look after the piled-up treasures, 
each streaked with vivid red and brand- 
ed new from the famous brewery, the 
barge, as it swung by, keeping in the 
sinuous track left by the pilot. 

Tatters was hungry, and his face look- 
ed pale beneath the coating of dirt. “I 
wish ‘twas five,”’ he said plaintively, ad- 
dressing Flitters. “I don’ see wan come 
yet.” 

But at that moment they saw a cab 
just in sight over the swing-bridge of the 
docks, loaded with trunks and parcels 
and full of people. The trio waited lazi- 
ly until the vehicle had drawn up at the 
shed below, where a herd of cows» had 
arrived some time before and were in 
process of being shipped: then all three 
bounded up and set out in pursuit. 

They took up their post on the quay- 
wall opposite the saloon deck of the 
steamer, and waited cheerfully until the 
passengers should have disposed their 
effects below and come up to enjoy the 
fresh air on the deck. 

More people arrived. It was the sea- 
son when Dublin empties itself period- 
ically, and before long Flitters was sing- 
ing, @ tue-téte, ‘The Dark Girl Dressed 
in Blue.” The Counsellor played a 
castanet obbigato, and Tatters, leaning 
against the shed-wall, assumed his cus- 
tomary air de circonstance—this time 
without the slightest affectation. 

Flitters’s voice made up in volume what 
it lacked in Ambre. Singing in the open 
air is destructive to that laryngeal mem- 
brane on which, high authorities tell us, 
the delicacy of modulation depends. The 
sea and night air, to both of which it had 
been recklessly exposed, are particularly 
harmful. However, Flitters had an ear 
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and some turn for mimicry. She had 
not visited without profit the music-halls 
of the Irish metropolis and the theatres 
where London Boucicault companies im- 
port new varieties of Irish brogue, and 
she gave out the patter with surprising 
fire and distinctness. She soon had a 
crowd assembled at the bulwark, and 
grinned and rolled her eyes at them 
while she knocked off her réfertoire—to 
such good purpose that before very long 
the pennies began flying pretty thickly. 
Then the Counsellor pocketed his casta- 
nets, and, standing at the extreme edge 
of the quay, made deft catches at the 
coins, like a practised wicket-keeper at 
high balls, while Tatters “fielded” in 
the background. For a good hour Filit- 
ters sang and grimaced, till it seemed as 
if the copper harvest was all gathered. 
She paused, panting, at last, the perspi- 
ration rolling down her sunburnt cheeks, 
and, singling out with her eye a benev- 
olent countenance among those gather- 
ed watching her, she advanced, holding 
out the short foreskirt of the princesse 
robe, and made a comical bob to the 
whole gallery: ‘“Wan copper for the 
honor and glory of God, Miss Jewel.” 

“You have enough,” replied some one 
with a Scotch accent, who had probably 
amused himself counting the gains. 

“Me mother is lyin’ sick, and me fa- 
ther’s in hospital this two months wid a 
broken leg an’ arm. An’ she has noth- 
in’ but what me an’ me little brothers 
takes her,” Flitters went on rapidly, 
without a pause even for breath. 

“Who ever saw such teeth and eyes? 
It’s a gypsy, surely,” muttered a newly- 
arrived tourist.—Then, aloud, “Sing an- 
other song for me, my girl.” 

Flitters flashed a delighted grin back 
to him. She recognized his English ac- 
cent, good always in the ears of her kind 
for double pay, and very appropriately 
struck up “Come back to Erin, ma- 
vourneen,” for the bell had rung now, 
and they were fast clearing the ship of 
visitors. The Counsellor clattered the 
bones, and Tatters stood by with a smile 
of pleased expectancy on his smirched 
cherub countenance, while Flitters bawl- 
ed out every word as clear as print, show- 
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ing her thirty-two teeth like diamonds in 
the sun. 

The first throb of the paddles made 
itself felt and heard as she finished with 
a ringing screech Killarney’s “ delight.” 
The passenger held some money in one 
hand, vainly fumbling with the other 
among a lot of half-crowns for something 
smaller. He could not find any lesser 
coin, and, deeming these too much, was 
about to return them to his pocket, when 
he caught sight of Tatters’s plaintive lit- 
tle figure, the shirt-tail drooping and his 
head set wistfully to one side, watching 
him. He tossed the half-crown with 
such excellent aim that it went straight 
into one of Flitters’s frock pocket-holes, 
whence she extricated it unceremonious- 
ly, and, waving him her thanks, set off 
like the wind, lest some one who had 
seen their luck should follow and take 
it from them. The Counsellor, holding 
on his large hat with one hand, limped 
after as quickly as he could; and Tat- 
ters, almost crying with impatience and 
hunger, trotted midway between him 
and Flitters. 

Flitters drew up at last at an open 
yard-door, and, beckoning her follow- 
ers, dived in behind it. They arrived 
in due course, breathless and exulting. 
Then began a reckoning up of accounts. 
Tenpence appeared from the solitary tail- 
pocket of the Counsellor’s garment ; Tat- 
ters had about half that number of half- 
pence, and Flitters had the half- crown 
clenched in her fist. Three and sixpence- 
halfpenny in all. They stared at each 
other. Since the day the Counsellor 
found the roll of tobacco hid in a bar- 
rel that was lying at one of the foreign 
shipping -sheds they had not had such 
a sum. Some one—not one of them knew 
which—breathed the word “ theatre.” 

It was voted unanimously, for of course, 
now that they had a little money, their 
sole thought was to amuse themselves. 
In this they resembled their betters, for 
is it not well known that the business of 
life in Ireland is amusement? To be sure, 
they had already seen the Shaughraun, 
but a good thing cannot be seen, any more 
than said, too often; and so that was 
settled. ; 
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“Come along to hell—to Mrs. Burke’s 
—and get some supper.” 

“ At Mrs. Burke's, eh ?”’ the Counsellor 
cut short the younger and more impet- 
uous Tatters, in a dubious tone, eying 
Flitters questioningly, as if appealing to 
her final decision. Mrs. Burke’s was not 
a safe house to take such valuable prop- 
erty as half a crown to. No, that would 
not do. The Counsellor reflected. If 
they went to Mrs. Burke’s in their pres- 
ent state of excitement, she would sus- 
pectsomething. Moreover, if they fetch- 
ed anything particularly dainty along 
with them, as they wished to do to cel- 
ebrate this windfall, there would be risks 
attending that also. 

While these weighty considerations 
were agitating the Counsellor under his 
billycock hat, the prompter Flitters, with 
that more rapid power of combination 
and foresight that distinguishes the fe- 
male brain, hadseen her plan. “Whisht!”’ 
she cried authoritatively: “run up to the 
field behind them stables, and I'll bring a 
can ov porther an’ trotters and bread to 
yez. We'll not go near the ould one.” 

She was off like a dart; and Tatters, 
after a short whine of hungry but im- 
potent dissent, turned with the Counsel- 
lor, and they took their way up a reek- 
ing lane that ended at a piece of waste 
ground where the refuse of the neighbor- 
hood round was stored. They climbed the 
“ditch,” and lay down on the other side 
of it to wait the return of the Mercury. 

In something more than half an hour 
Flitters’s head was projected over the top 
of the ditch, and, greeting them with a 
vigorous oath, demanded why they had 
not met her to help with the load. She 
handed the Counsellor a bright tin can 
containing a quart or more of black 
fluid, at the sight of which his wicked 
little eyes kindled greedily. The can was 
fulltothebrim. Flitters’s loyal soul would 
have scorned to steal a march on her 
partners by taking an unfair drink on 
the road. Then from the skirt of the 
princesse robe she produced three brown 
rolls, selected of that color in considera- 
tion of their superior size, each split longi- 
tudinally and buttered, and three sheep’s 
feet, ready cooked. There was little like- 
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lihood of their quarrelling over the divis- 
ion of the food. Fitters threw a whole 
roll and a trotter to each, and fastened 
her great hungry teeth in her own share 
without more ado. The Counsellor held 
the can lovingly between his legs with 
one hand, and the billycock hat slid 
down over his eyes unheeded, until Flit- 
ters, having devoured all the trotter ex- 
cept some fragments of closely-adhering 
integument about the toes, which she re- 
served as a sort of dessert for more lei- 
surely disposal later on, stretched out 
her buttery fingers for the can. 

“Dhrink fair now, bad luck to ye!” 
said the Counsellor, quoting without 
knowing it. ‘Down to there,” he add- 
ed, marking a scratch on the outside of 
the can with his finger-nail. Then he 
pushed back his encroaching hat, so 
as to have a fair view. 

Flitters replied with a curse, half of 
which was lost in the froth of the porter. 
She drew a long breath after the drink, 
and handed the vessel to Tatters, who, 
holding the trotter- bone in both hands 
to his mouth, was gnawing it eagerly. 
He laid it down to receive the can, but 
the Counsellor, moved perhaps more by 
regard for his own dignity than selfish- 
ness, stretched out both hands with an 
inarticulate cry, his mouth being filled 
with bread. Tatters hugged the treasure 
tight, and swore volubly at him in reply. 
The Counsellor, in obdience to a sign 
from Flitters, who, for the reason afore- 
said, was still in authority, ordered Tat- 
ters to hurry. The urchin could drink 
his full share, and did so leisurely, feel- 
ing himself under Flitters’s protecting 
zegis. Before long the can was finish- 
ed amicably, and nothing remained of 
the provisions but a greasy, shapeless 
piece of Tatters’s roll, which he thrust 
under his jacket for future refection. Flit- 
ters was tired after her exertions, and lay 
back against the ditch, languidly sucking 
the bare bone of the trotter. The Coun- 
sellor drained the can twice, then lay 
down flat on his back, making a pillow 
of his hat for his stubbly black head, all 
cropped round, except two locks over 
his forehead purposely left to do man- 
ners with. Tatters drew up his heels 
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and hugged his knees in his favorite 
attitude. 

Conversation took that free-and-easy, 
convivial tone proper to postprandial re- 
laxation. Flitters’s curses became more 
piquant and ingenious now that she had 
leisure to recollect them. They discuss- 
ed the merits of the cast playing the 
Shaughraun with the critical acumen 
that distinguishes their race—all born 
actors. Then personal topics were re- 
verted to, and finally the vexed ques- 
tion—ever recurring, if not always up- 
permost—of ways and means. 

“Fourpence for the porther, and tup- 
pence for butther, and thruppence is 
ninepence, an’ the trotters fourpence- 
ha’penny—wan an’ three ha’pence,” 
said the Counsellor, ticking off the num- 
bers on his fingers with a speed that ex- 
cited the admiration of the other two. 

“ Ay, an’ sixpence each to the ‘ qual- 
ified’ gallery is eighteen pence, and 
breakquist to-morra, an’—” 

“An’ not to mintion the cab an’ the 
sup of whiskey-and-water, for 'fraid we'd 
be dry.” 

This from the Counsellor, who was a 
humorist, set Flitters, whose speech he 
had interrupted, and Tatters, into a fit 
of laughter. The notion of a cab was 
irresistibly amusing. 

“An’ you owe Mrs. Burke for two 
nights’ lodgin’, eh?’ said Tatters in a 
severe tone. 

This reminder somehow clashed with 
the humor of his elders. To pay Mrs. 
Burke sixpence was no part of their 
scheme. of amusement, and Flitters, with 
a frown, shelved the motion sine diz. 
Suddenly she jumped up: “I'm going 
up to Patrick’s Close. Come along, 
Hoppy: it’s going to six, and we'll go 
down to the Royal then.” 

“T won’t go up that way: I’m tired, 
and I'll lie here for,a bit,”. said Tatters 
peevishly, “and then follow you, and be 
at the door at seven.” 

Flitters looked at him, and then taking 
out sixpence and some coppers from her 
hidden store gave Tatters his share of 
the half-crown. “Don’t ye spend it, ye 
pup!’’ said she in a threatening voice. 

“Nothin’ like money,” replied Tatters, 


insouciantly tossing the coppers up in the 
air and catching them again in his hand. 

“Ah, money the divil !"” said the Coun- 
sellor with fine scorn. ‘‘ People does be 
always talking of money! money! And 
in the end where’s the good of it? Laves 
it behind yez! Sure, won’t any one give 
ye a bit if ye want it? and so long as 
you’ ve got a bit to ait, what do you care?” 

This certainly was after-dinner philos- 
ophy, and as a mere individual opinion 
worthless, though proceeding from a per- 
sonage of such wide experience and high 
mental calibre as the Counsellor. But 
the Counsellor’s utterance in this case 
was not original by any means. He 
merely echoed the credo of the poorer 
classes—a creed, indeed, so well known, 
so often repeated and so implicitly act- 
ed upon, that the very air is instinct with 
it: What do you care so long as you have 
@ bit to eat?. and if you haven't it, won't 
any one give it to you? The history of 
the nation and the people is summed up 
in that sentence. The charity of the poor 
to the poor is boundless as the charity 
of God. Hence thrift is unknown and 
industry nullified. Poverty is the great 
and almost only necessary qualification 
for heaven; therefore, the poorer the 
better. Comfort, respectability, luxury, 
are for Protestants, Presbyterians, and 
such heretics, who are welcome to them; 
for is it not God’s will they should have 
them in this world, it being an article 
of faith that in the next they can have 
nothing ? 

He and Flitters parted from their 
younger companion, who remained sit- 
ting in the field until they were well out 
of sight. Then he jumped up and ran 
off in another direction. The fact is, 
Tatters was a gambler, and he was now 
about to try his luck at pitch-and-toss 
with the boys of the railway -station— 
boys much older than, though quite as 
ragged as, himself, and skilled in all the 
nefarious arts.of tossing, of which there 
are many. In about an hour he had got 
rid of the sixpence, and, realizing that as 
matters were going he had better keep 
his remaining fourpence than send it 
after the rest, he turned off the steps of 
the Amiens Street Terminus and took 
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his way down a dirty lane in the un- 
savory vicinity of Mabbot street. 

Tatters was greatly depressed by the 
loss of his money: however, as he pass- 
ed a grocer’s shop, he saw a sugar-hogs- 
head rolled out into the street by a man 
and left standing on end before the door, 
and he soon forgot his troubles in the 
delightful employment of licking off the 
treacle that exuded from the seams. He 
was soon joined by a flock of youngsters, 
who, spying the dainty, pounced down 
on it to share it, and who created such 
an uproar and disturbance that the gro- 
cer rushed out and put an end to their 
enjoyment by giving the hogshead a roll 
in the liquid mud of the thoroughfare. 
The flock dispersed sorrowfully, and 
Tatters pursued his way. After some 
ten minutes’ walking he reached an 
archway which gave entrance to a lane 
running at right angles with the street 
and ending in a piece of waste ground. 
It was now after seven and the dusk 
was falling, which favored Tatters’s 
purpose. This was to pass unnoticed 
by the double row of cottage-doors un- 
til he reached the open ground at the 
end of the lane. On this open ground 
there was a cottage standing by itself, 
which belonged to a friend of his whom 
it was his design now to visit; and he 
wished to reach her unobserved, for the 
second cottage on the right-hand side 
of the lane belonged to Mrs. Burke, who 
let lodgings to his friends and himself, 
and in whose debt they were. The lodg- 
ings consisted of space to lie down on the 
floor and a ragged confederate blanket 
by way of coverlet. For this they paid 
a penny a night singly, but she usually 
allowed all three in for twopence—not 
too dear in a house of such respectabil- 
ity, where there was a anageenonan pig 
for room-companion. 

Tatters slipped by unsuspected, and 
soon gained the corner of his friend’s 
residence. He trotted round to the open 
door, and lighted on the door-stone as 
suddenly and unexpectedly as a bird. 
There he stood for an instant, balan- 
cing from one foot to the other and 
looking in. 

“Augh ! there’s himself,” cried a voice 
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from the fireside, where the mistress and 
a “neighbor-woman,” who had dropped 
in to pay a visit, were sitting together. 

Tatters executed a sort of little dance 
on the flag as soon as he felt the eyes 
of both turned on him. This was meant 
to show his diffidence and unwillingness 
to intrude on their privacy, and had the 
effect he intended. 

“Come in here wid ye,” ordered the 
mistress. 

Tatters skipped joyfully across the clay 
floor and seated himself cross-legged in 
the fire-light. 

“Didn't ait a bit the day,” said he, 
turning up his blue eyes appealingly 
to her. 

“ Augh musha, God help us!”’ said the 
woman ; and, getting up, she went to her 
dresser close by the head of the bed, and 
producing thence three cold potatoes gave 
them to the child. 

The visitor friend, a younger woman, 
very slatternly of appearance, meantime 
surveyed this gift with a curl of contempt 
on her lip, and, getting up suddenly from 
her chair, drew her shawl over her head, 
saying, “ Wait, Tatthers: I'll run and 
get ye a bit of bread. Augh musha! it’s 
them as has childer feels for a cratur as 
has no one to look to him. Cold pota- 
toes!” 

She disappeared, muttering as she 
went, and Tatters’s patroness came 
back and sat down by the fire. She 
was a big old woman, a miser, and 
therefore, as a matter of course, reputed 
to be rich. She owned a horse and car 
and license, and employed a man as 
driver. The horse, when at home, oc- 
cupied the far end of the apartment from 
the fire; a goat pastured on the waste 
ground without; a half dozen hens were © 
perched comfortably on a pole that ran 
parallel with the chimney-piece, about _ 
three feet above it-s-a sociable arrange- 
ment, and conducive to prolificness in 
the matter of egg-laying. Eprything 
was dirty, frowzy, warm and comfort- 
able. 

Tatters, whose quick eyes took in the 
smallest details, spied under the chair 
vacated by the visitor a tin can of por- 
ter with which the two ladies had been 
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refreshing themselves, and which was 
only half emptied. . 

At this he was staring so longingly as 
to attract the observation of the mistress. 
“Ah, but yer the boy!” she cried, half 
angrily, half admiringly. Here, then 
She caught up the can, and, taking the 
lid belonging to it off the chimney-piece, 
filled it full and held it to his lips. 

Tatters drank greedily, and, to his sur- 
prise, received a second lidful. 

At this juncture the other woman re- 
turned with a large slice of bread and 
treacle. This she handed to Tatters, 
with a glance of conscious superiority 
at her friend. As she sat down she 
caught sight of the piece of unconsumed 
roll sticking out of his jacket, and pulled 
it out indignantly: ‘Look at that! An’ 
you told us you got nothing all day!” 

“Twas a man at the station ga’ me 
that there a while ago,” answered he, 
promptly and glibly; “and I was ‘fraid 
to ait in the street, that they’d fake it 
on me.” 

“Well done to yourself, Tatthers! ’tis 
you is the boy!” cried both dames in 
chorus. “An’ tell us where's Flitters an’ 
the Counsellor? An’ how much coal did 
yez fake off the quay this morning ?” 

“Nary bit at all: we couldn't. We 
were singing down at the ships.” 

Then Tatters, feeling he had got on a 
dangerous subject, held down his head 
and blushed a little. 

“That Flitters bates cock-fighting.— 
Mrs. Carmody, I'll trouble ye: I’m dhry.” 

She held out her hand for the can, 
and, having drunk some, filled out a 
lidful for Tatters. 

“Stop!” cried the lady of the house. 
“T ga’m two before.” 

She was late, and Tatters winked an 
eye at her as he drank his share. Then 
the can was returned to Mrs. Carmody, 
who put it out of sight at the back of her 
chair. 

Tatters pretended to eat the potatoes, 
but he contrived to stuff them unseen 
into his jacket lining, and went on un- 
concernedly devouring the bread and 
treacle. Then he looked round for a 
creepy-stool of his acquaintance: spy- 
ing it in its corner, he fetched it to the 
Vor. XXIII.—4 
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fire, where he disposed it at such a cun- 
ning angle that he could reach the beer- 
can unseen. This -he did too. While 
the gossips were talking he contrived to 
fill and drink two more measures of the 
porter unsuspected by its owner, but with 
the full approbation and acquiescence of 
the visitor, who held her friend’s niggard- 
liness in thorough contempt. 

“Will I ever forget that day I gave her 
the child to hold while I ran in for wan 
minute to poor Mary Cassidy's wake? I 
was only afther weaning him, and wid 
crossness and the teeth he was bawlin’ 
to deaf you; an’ of coorse when I want- 
ed it not a creature was there to hold him 
forme. Well, I seen Flitters sittin’ over 
beyant in the sun, and I trusted him to 
her. Faix, you’d think she'd ait him wid 
delight to get him; and oh! oo! when I 
kem out again I had nayther him nor 
her, nor ever seen him till dark night, 
when the Counsellor carried him home 
tome. She was afraid to come wid him 
herself, ye see; and if he wasn’t half 
dead! And I got one of them locust- 
beans in his frock that she gave him 
to ait on purpose to kill him, I think.” 

“Ah, yer ‘yin’! cried Tatters indig- 
nantly. ‘She tuk him down to the Pig- 
eon-house; and she bought milk anda 
sugar-stick for him, so she did. 
I giv’ him a bit of a nice soft locus’.” 

“Bought milk?’ echoed the mistress 
of the house, lost in wonder. 

“Ay, an’ a sugar-stick!"’ went on the 
mother.—‘ Yer the nurse, wid yer lo- 
cuses, Tatthers! An’ what the divil did 
yez want wid my baby to the Pigeon- 
house, eh?” 

“Flitters sed she liked them, and no 
one ever axed her to howld a baby 
afore,” Tatters answered after an ab- 
sent pause. He was thinking of the 
theatre and his lost sixpence, and felt 
melancholy and half angry. ; 

Flitters and the Counsellor were en- 
joying themselves now, seated in the 
front centre row of that part of the house 
which in France is called, not inaptly, 
le paradis, criticising the performance, 
and not unfrequently interpolating and 
amending the text, fighting with their 
neighbors, and cheering to the echo the 
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Fenian sentiments of the piece—the big 
sunlights in the dome so close that they 
could feel the heat of them; the caryat- 
ides, with their bland Greek smile, sup- 
porting the stage- boxes; and the re- 
nowned old drop-scene, with the frag- 
ment of a Greek temple perched on top 
of a hill, a couple of trees with boa-con- 
strictor trunks, crowned with a mush- 
room for foliage, and two goats in the 
foreground listening to the youth with 
the lyre, who has invoked Apollo in vain 
for at least the last quarter of a century. 
Tatters remembered it all, and a great 
sigh heaved itself upward from beneath 
the frontless shirt and the tightly-button- 
ed jacket. 

“Nor never will agen, ayther,” the 
owner of the maltreated baby contin- 
ued. “Oh no—people knows her bet- 
ther nor that.” 

This was true. Ever since the day 
when Flitters, intoxicated with the de- 
lightful novelty of being entrusted to 
hold a baby, had carried the treasure 
off for the day, her fame, never the best, 
had stood at zero in the estimation of the 
matrons of Commons lane. 

‘An’ where are they to-night, eh ?” 

This question startled Tatters from his 
meditations, and he answered without re- 
flection, “ At the theaytre.” 

“What! at the play? Do you mane 
the horsemanship or the Shaughraun 2?” 

The mischief was done now, and Tat- 
ters vainly repented his unlucky slip. 
There was no help for it. He answer- 
.ed meekly, “The Shaughraun.” 

“Laws!” ejaculated both matrons si- 
multaneously. — ‘‘ Tatthers, where did 
‘they get the money ?”’ 

Tatters was now reflecting how he 
might best get out of his scrape. If he 
told them his partners had got the mon- 
ey while plying their trade, the conse- 
quences would be disastrous. Their 
credit as being poor would be univer- 
sally shaken, for there is a credit enjoy- 
ed by poverty quite as real and advan- 
tageous in its way as that of wealth, and 
beggars may be heard discrediting each 
other’s alleged indigence and destitu- 
tion with more eagerness and zeal than 
wealthy people will show in magnifying 
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or diminishing the financial importance 
of an acquaintance. Besides, it would 
be unfair to themselves, and, while true 
in itself, would convey an impression 
most distinctly false. All these consid- 
erations flashed through Tatters’s astute 
little brain, and he replied, without look- 
ing up and with a demure pout of his 
lips, “Found it goin’ over the draw- 
bridge.” 

“An why didn't they take yez wid 
them ?” 

" She gave me halves, and I lost it 
agen.” 

“Lost it again?” muttered Mrs. Car- 
mody, with an accent of strong doubt 
on the words. 

“An’ did yez pay Mrs. Burke the 
nights’ lodgin’ yez owe her?” 

Tatters did not reply, and his two 
friends stared at him with eyes at once 
puzzled and angry. 

““Maybe they'll have enough to pay 
her afther they’ve seen the play ?” ob- 
served Mrs, Carmody, with bitterness 
and rage in the tones of her voice. 

The fact was, she and her gossip were 
both aggrieved that the “vouvaille had 
been suppressed and kept from their 
knowledge. Had Flitters and the Coun- 
sellor been loyal, they would have run 
immediately to Commons lane to share 
their prize with their friends there. Had 
not they always had the “bit and the sup” 
equally with their own children ?—in Mrs. 
Carmody’s case equally at least with her 
own hens and her own pig; for she, be- 
ing childless, lavished her wealth of 
affection on these animals, they stand- 
ing to her in lieu of family. A whole 
half-crown found and disposed of in 
secrecy and darkness! It was the black- 
est ingratitude and treachery ; and, with 
all the consciousness of being defrauded 
of her share in half a crown’s worth of 
whiskey rankling in her breast, she turn- 
ed to her neighbor, who was to the full as 
indignant. “Faith, then, people as can 
lose sixpences or shillin’s,” she added 
pointedly, “and can go to the Shaugh- 
raun, ought to be able to pay their 
share, an’ not be makin’ a poor mouth 
to craturs as has enough ado to keep 
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“Yis, bedad, Mrs. Carmody !”’ assent- 
ed the neighbor-woman, who had all the 
air of regretting her bread and treacle. 

Tatters meantime, with an assumed 
look of penitence and confusion, drooped 
his head sideways and sucked one treacly 
thumb. As his eyes wandered round the 
apartment they lighted on a white speck 
shining amongst straw and just percep- 
tible to him at the low level at which he 
was sitting, and from which he could 
see into a hen’s nest which—formed of 
an old tea-chest, in the side of which a 
hole had been cut for the convenience 
of those members of Mrs. Carmody’s 
family who were disposed to such use- 
ful pursuits—was placed in a warm cor- 
ner not far from the hearth. Tatters 
took note of this spoil, and resolved 
wickedly to secure the egg at any risk. 
He felt his position growing hotter and 
hotter every minute, for the two women 
had been drinking pretty heavily, and 
there was no telling the moment when 
open hostilities might break out; and 
he was longing for deliverance when 
a loud noise without startled the whole 
party. It was Mrs. Carmody’s horse 
and hackney-car coming home, led by 
the driver, who was intoxicated, and 
who had broken the shaft of the ve- 
hicle by turning the corner of the lane 
too sharply. 

laws!” screamed the mistress the 
moment she heard the well-known sound. 
“Tis Paudheen, and he’s drunk, I know, 
by the foot of him. Run, Mrs. Dowlin’: 
maybe he has killed the baste.” 

Out they flew frantic, both reaching 
the narrow door together, and jamming 
and pushing to get first. Tatters jump- 
ed up with a spring, secured the egg, and 
darted off in the darkness across the field 
to another outlet, fora crowd had follow- 
ed the broken car up the lane, and he had 
no desire to meet the outraged Mrs. Burke. 
He loitered about purposely, without even 
the heart to beg, so depressed was he by 
the accumulation of misfortunes that had 
befallen him, until he heard eleven strike 
by the town-clocks. Then he turned his 
steps toward Carlisle Bridge, intending 
to wait at the south side of it until the 
play was over in Hawkins street and he 
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could pick up his friends and warn them 
to keep away from Commons lane for 
that night at least. 

The night was warm and mild, but a 
cool breeze, smelling of the fresh brine 
yet, though sadly tainted in its passage ~ 
upward from the bay, swept between the 
balustrades of the bridge and cooled his 
hot cheeks. The river ran its seaward 
course in silence between the two- black 
walls of the quays, and the ships’ lights 
swayed with a gentle rise and fall as if 
moved bya sleeper’s breath. The thick 
network of masts and spars looked like 
a wintry forest, bleak and eerie, and the 
great black mass of the custom-house 
was not relieved by a single gleam of 
light. 

Tatters squeezed himself close to the 
parapet, with his face resting sideways 
on the cold balustrade, and stared out 
moodily. He was engaged now in con- 
sidering what aspect he had better put 
on the case he had to lay before his part- 
ners, with a view to escape the beating 
that awaited him at the Counsellor’s 
hands. He was so small that his face 
was barely level with the thick columns 
of the balustrade, and he could only see 
the shining surface of the river at some 
distance below. He was sleepy too, for 
the fumes of the porter had got into his 
head, and he was tired after the long, 
exciting day. The passers-by never no- 
ticed the weary little figure that shrank 
closer to the wall as they approached. 
The usual nocturnal wanderers came 
and went—soldiers, generally the cen- 
tre of a noisy, brawling group; artisans 
with white faces, released from work- 
shops and stifling attics, taking the air 
before going back to sleep, very likely 
in the same pestilential dens; servants 
out of place, perhaps ignorant country- 
girls turned adrift on the streets by the 
considerate Christian matrons to whom 
so many of the fallen class owe their de- 
struction. All that queer effervescence 
of a great city that rises to the surface, 
restless and disturbed when all else is 
at rest, seethed and murmured as it 
passed to and fro. 

At last some carriages passed quick- 
ly. Cabs and outside-cars followed with 
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a noisy rattle that recalled Tatters to the 
fact that the play must be over, and that 
he must keep a lookout for his partners. 
Every moment that passed added to his 
fear and depression, and he clutched the 
- egg, an offering of propitiation intended 
for Flitters, as if his only hope of safety 
lay in it. 

At last the foot-passengers began to 
appear. Pouring out of the narrow end 
of Hawkins street and on tothe quay came 
the varied contingents, from the denizens 
of the dress-circle, well dressed, with ci- 
gar in mouth, to the barefooted, tattered 
“gods.” Among these, and not the least 
noisy and argumentative of them all, ap- 
peared the Counsellor and Flitters, trot- 
ting along quickly to get home to bed as 
became such well-to-do, orderly citizens. 
Tatters started forward, and, with his 
head hanging in a manner intended to 
represent the utmost depth of woe and 
dejection, awaited their attack. 

“Tatters!’’ cried Flitters, astonished. 

“Why didn’t you come, eh?’ demand- 
ed the Counsellor in a tone of mingled 
contempt and impatience. “Eh?” he 
repeated, when he saw Tatters, instead 
of replying, retreat, his head still hang- 
ing, and lay it against the wall. 


“T lost it,” he whimpered dolefully, 


after a pause. 

_ “Lost it?” repeated the others, closing 
in inquisitively and almost suspiciously 
around him. 

“Ay.” This with a regular sob. “An’ 
they’ll murther yez up in the lane.” 

“Ye informed!” burst from Flitters. 
“Ye tol’ Mrs. Burke we had it! Oh, 

The Counsellor stemmed the tide of 
opprobrium that burst from Flitters’s 
lips by darting at Tatters and taking 
him by the throat. 

“Ye lie!’ gasped the victim: “I didn’t. 
Lemme go, an’ I'll tell yez it all.” 

He resigned himself passively in the 
Counsellor’s grip, moaning faintly. The 
brimless hat had fallen off, and the dus- 
ty, blond curls were blown back off his 
forehead by the breeze. 

“Go on,” thundered Flitters. 

“T let the sixpence fall out o’ me hand 
in the gutter before the custom-house, an’ 
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a big fellow picked it up and run wid it.” 
Here he introduced a sob that so soften- 
ed the Counsellor that he relaxed his 
grasp altogether. ‘‘An’ then I went up 
to Mrs, Carmody to see her, an’ that ould 
wan, Mrs. Dowlin’, was in it.” Another 
sob. 

yez towld, eh?” 

“No. She ga’ me a lot o’ porther, an’ 
the two ov them Zzcked me, an’ they wer’ 
mad wid us; an’ Paudheen brought in 
the car broke an’ the horse all destroy- 
ed, an’ I run while they wer’ arguin’.” 
And at this juncture Tatters put one hand 
to his right eye, and opening his mouth 
to its widest extent proceeded to cry in 
earnest, 

“Whisht!” said Flitters, not unkindly, 
“yer a misfortunate gomeril.” Then she 
took up the skirt of her princesse robe 
and wiped his face compassionately. 

Tatters, as if a sudden recollection had 
flashed upon him, plunged his hand into 
his breast, and extracting the egg held it 
up to her view. 

“Where'd ye get that?” said Flitters, 
who loved eggs, examining the specimen 
with the critical eye of a connoisseur, and 
testing its newness by holding it between 
her eye and a gas-lamp. 

Tatters grinned knowingly: “ Faked 
it out ov Mrs. Carmody’s nest while she 
was fightin’ Paudheen.” 

Flitters’s whole attention was concen- 
trated on tapping the narrow end of the 
egg against the parapet, with a view to 
cracking and loosing the shell prepara- 
tory to sucking it, so she made no com- 
ment on this statement. 

“An’ now,” growled the Counsellor, 
“where’ll we go to sleep?” 

“Come on up to the hot wall at the 
back of Guinness’s brewery,’”’ proposed 
Tatters, whose foresight had already 
prepared this refuge. 

There seemed to be nothing better to 
do, and the Counsellor led the van, much 
exercised by his boots, one of which had 
ripped down the inside, so that half his 
bare foot protruded through it, the boot 
meantime turning off sideways in a man- 
ner that gave him from behind an odd 
duck-footed gait. Tatters, light-hearted 
once more, trotted after him, and Flitters, 
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sucking out the egg deliberately and lux- 
uriously, as became an epicure with a 
dainty, brought up the rear. 

The next day—after an early visit to 
the fruit- market, where they so distin- 
guished themselves by their activity in 
rendering assistance where casualties 
such as an upset crate of apples or 
plums seemed to warrant its display 
that by general consent an expelling- 
party had been formed, and our three 
friends, in company with a band of 
compeers, were driven forth ignomin- 
iously—Flitters, Tatters and the Coun- 
sellor, with appetites sharpened by their 
exercises, betook themselves to a dairy 
in quest of buttermilk for breakfast. 
Tatters’s remaining fourpence provided 
brown rolls, this time without butter, and 
each munching aroll they presented them- 
selves at the counter of a dirty little dairy 
somewhere off Capel street. 

“ Pennyworth of buttermilk if you plase, 
ma’am.” Flitters was the spokeswoman, 
and addressed the woman of the shop in 
a modest tone, with downcast eyes and 
penny ostentatiously outstretched. 

“Where's your jug ?” 

“We only. wants to drink it for our 
breakquist,” replied Flitters in an in- 
sinuating voice. 

The woman took a good look at the 
trio, and, noticing the Counsellor’s eyes 
wandering over her shop with a hungry 
look, as if in quest of some small portable 
article he might make his own, felt in- 
clined to drive the band out with con- 
tumely; but Tatters’s mild, appealing 
blue eyes met hers with a gaze so con- 
fiding and engaging that she relented, 
and calling her daughter from an adjoin- 
ing apartment to attend to the customers 
while she kept watch and guard over the 
suspected Counsellor and Flitters, whose 
mock airs of modesty and humility had 
not imposed on her for an instant, she 
handed them two wooden “pigs,” or 
large mugs, hooped around with bright 
metal, and directed them to a half tub 
of buttermilk standing in a corner from 
which they might help themselves. They 
had soon finished, and with many ex- 
pressions of thanks were taking them- 
selves out when the woman called Tat- 


ters, who was trotting out of her door 
last of all, behind Flitters, and present- 
ed him with a halfpenny back out of the 
penny. 

“Thank ye, ma’am,” replied Tatters 
effusively, all the time thinking to him- 
self what a fool she was, for he as well 
as the rest had drunk more buttermilk 
than felt at all comfortable, especially in 
conjunction with the upripe baking-ap- 
ples and hard preserving-plums of the 
early morning’s festivities. When he got 
outside and showed the coin with a de- 
risive grin to his partners, they, who had 
observed and felt aggrieved by the dairy- 
woman's suspicions, advised him, iron- 
ically, to spit on it and turn it for luck, 
and moreover to make sure it was a good 
one. Then they all went and lay down 
in a sunny place until an internal sensa- 
tion reminded Flitters that it was time 
to think of dinner and their lodgings 
that night. The hot wall was not bad 


at a pinch, but it was always excessive- 


ly crowded and the company was not 
too choice. ; 

So before very long they found them- 
selves in a suitable locality in the Liber- 
ties where Flitters’s vocal répertoire and 
personal reputation were not too familiar, 
and they struck up as usual. Whether 
the hot weather and her unwholesome 
breakfast affected her, Flitters did not 
sing well, and the coppers were few and 
farbetween. Badluck nevercomes alone. 
Kicks were more plentiful in an unusual 
degree than halfpence this day, and by 
four in the afternoon Flitters had sung 
herself hoarse, had been “moved on” 
several times by an unsympathetic po- 
liceman, and had gained only three 
halfpence. She was tired and dispirit- 
ed, and felt not too well either. 

“Come on to hell out ov this: I'm rale 
sick,” she cried to the Counsellor. “I'll 
run up to Mrs. Kelly’s and ax her for a 
sup ov tay: go down and wait for me by 
Bloody Bridge.” 

Mrs. Kelly was the wife of a drayman, 
and very well off, and had been a “com- 
rade-girl"’ of Flitters’s mother long ago. 
She had akind feeling for her, and again 
and again she did the waif a good turn. 
Whenever she chose to present herself 
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she was well received, but some odd feel- 
ing of pride prevented Flitters going often 
to see her, and it was only when in dire 
extremity that she troubled Mrs. Kelly’s 
domicile. She never took Tatters or the 
Counsellor there: they were not to be 
trusted in a place where loose property 
was lying about, and Flitters would have 
been cut in quarters sooner than play 
_ any tricks on her friend, who somehow 
represented her better, her ideal self to 
this semi-savage. She reached the street 
soon—a street with great old houses, 
where the Lords and Commons of the 
Irish House of Parliament had used to 
dwell—houses with curious gnarled iron- 
work to their railings, and oak-wain- 
scoted walls, and stairs of oak too, 
could you have spied the grain of the 
wood beneath the dirt and dust that 
years of neglect had piled upon them. 
Angelica Kauffmann’s delicate hands 
traced the frescoes, obliterated now by 
whitewash, on the old ceilings: Brabant 
and Flanders sent the huge old carved 
black-oak mantelpieces, chipped and 
cracked and maltreated .now, but be- 
fore which Peg Woffington had perhaps 
warined her large white hands, and the 
lovely Gunnings dreamed visions of fu- 
ture coronets in the glowing embers of 
the fires. If all the shadows the flicker- 
ing fires had cast could reappear to us 
once more !—Castlereagh’s noble head 
and face, like that of the young Augus- 
tus in its classic beauty, with the sad, 
far-seeing eyes and full-lipped, clear- 
cut mouth; Grattan, and Flood with his 
eager eyes and deep voice; Wolfe Tone 
and Lord Edward, ill-fated Geraldine— 
in a street hard by he met his death; 
Lord Kilwarden, and wicked, witty Jo- 
nah Barrington. Shadows take up but 
little space, or there will not be stand- 
ing-room on the floor soon, so many 
faces present themselves at the door 
claiming admittance. 

Flitters, standing on the doorsteps with- 
out — the hall-door has long ago disap- 
peared—is trying to remember how long 
it is since she was here before. Not since 
Fairyhouse races,* and this is August; 
and Flitters remembers it well, for she 


* Fairyhouse is an April saint’s day. 


found a purse on the race - course, the 
contents of which recompensed her for 
her walk from Dublin and back. So she 
ascended the stairs with an independent 
feeling that she was doing no more than 
she ought in paying a friendly call. She 
reached the room soon — it was a large 
front room—and found her friend sitting 
in a chair by the fire with a tiny baby 
asleep in her lap.. 


Mrs. Kelly held-up her finger warn- — 


ingly, though with a smile of welcome 
on her lips, when she caught sight of 
the shock head and black, wild eyes at 
the door. “Musha! is that you, ’Liza ?” 
she said in a kindly voice. “Sit down 


here, avourneen. Where were ye this 


long time ?” 

Flitters made no answer: she was ab- 
sorbed in staring at the baby, a new 
arrival—comparatively at least, for an- 
other, barely more than .a baby, lay 
asleep in a bed by the wall, and other 
small creatures were crawling to and 
fro on the floor. 

“Why weren't ye here sooner, and I'd 
have had ye for godmother, eh, ’Liza?”’ 
went on the mother, stroking the baby’s 
cheeks with a long, thin finger. . She was 
a sweet-voiced, pleasant-faced woman, 
very young to have half a dozen children, 
and sadly delicate and worn-looking. 


Flitters held down her head and blush- : 


eda little. Mrs. Kelly was her godmother, 
and was the only one who called her by 


cher own name, and Fitters felt somehow 
or other always a different creature when © 


in her presence. Mrs. Kelly never cursed 
nor drank, and was always quiet and nice. 
Her husband, the drayman, idolized and 
never beat her, and, except when he went 
on a spree—which he did, alas! now and 
again —always brought her home his 
whole week’s wages. No wonder, in- 


deed, that Flitters revered her and went 


to see her so seldom. 

“Ye’re not lookin’ well, ’Liza,’ 
Mrs. Kelly after a pause. “ Will I make 
a cup of tea for ye?” 


Flitters in a shamefaced way signified: 
her assent, and, seeing that the kettle 


needed filling, seized it at once and flew 
down to the street for water. When 
she came back she placed the kettle on 
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the fire and asked permission to sweep 
the floor. 

“Ah, nonsense! Sit down and hold 
the baby for me,” said her friend ; and 
getting up she placed her sleeping bur- 
den in Flitters’s lap, having made her sit 


down in her place. Who could describe | 


the delight and pride of Flitters, so honor- 
ed and trusted? She scarcely breathed 
for an instant or two after the little bundle 
was laid on her knees, and she watched 
her opportunity, when the baby’s mother 
had turned her back, to fold back the 
flannel wrapper off the child’s face, so 
that she: could look at it. She had only 
one wish in the world: it was that her 
enemy, Mrs. Dowling, might see her at 
this moment. She forgot that Tatters 
and the Counsellor were waiting for her 
on the bridge, and sat and drank tea 
and talked with her friend. Conversa- 
tion, indeed, was difficult to Flitters, for, 
as may be imagined, they had few sub- 
jects in common. Mrs. Kelly was a 
Meath woman, and knew little of town 
or town ways, while not a sooty sparrow 
that surveys life from the roofs and eaves 
is less sophisticated than was Fitters. 

“Ye never went to school at all since, 
*Liza, I suppose ?” 

*Liza made a grimace, and answered 
“No” by her silence. Even ground- 
down Ireland has that fragment of her 
ancient liberties left her intact; nobody 
need go to school if he doesn’t like it— 
a privilege of which Flitters had availed 
herself so largely that she hardly knew 
her letters. The Counsellor could read, 
and repeated to her the words of her new 
songs, line by line, until she knew them 
by heart. Flitters vainly endeavored to 
make him teach her how to read them 
for herself. The Counsellor chose “to 
brook no rival near. the throne,” and 
stubbornly refused to impart his craft. 

Mrs. Kelly bent her soft, sweet eyes 
anxiously on Flitters’s face for a few sec- 
onds: then she said, tentatively, ‘‘There’s 
a night-school up here, near Adam and 
Eve’s Chapel, for—for those that’s en- 
gaged during the day. Wouldn’t you 
go? I know the ladies that teach in it 
are thought very nice. Eh, ‘Liza?’ 


But Flitters made no answer still, and 
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fidgeted in her chair. She pretended then 
to recollect something, and jumped up. 

“You're not going? Sit down again,” 
pressed her hostess kindly. 

But Flitters was at the door now, and 
stood shifting uneasily from one foot to 
the other: “I must go, Mrs. Kelly: they're 
waiting for me.’ 

“Well, come back, now, some day, 
and maybe I’d get you to mind the 
children for me, and let me down to 
Kingstown to see my sister Mary that’s 
at service there. Eh, would you, ’Liza?”’ 

Flitters reddened with pride and pleas- 
ure at the idea, andshowed her great white 
teeth with a grin of delight. ‘Yis,” she 
answered with an intense tone: then, un- 
able longer to restrain herself, she duck- 
ed her head by way of parting salutation, 
and was down and out into the street like 
a flash. She started at a quick trot to 
rejoin her partners, but before she had 
gone far the idea of the honor that had 
just been paid her took such vivid pos- 
session of her that she felt constrained to 
sit down ona doorstep and hug her knees | 
with delight. A girk with a little child 
toddling beside her, which she held by 
the hand, bade her move and make room 
for her to pass. Flitters cursed at her 
scornfully and: refused to stir. She felt 
as good as her, every bit. The girl, who 
was coming out of her own door, was ill 
advised enough to give the intruder a 
push by way of asserting her authority 
and consequence, for which she was re- 
paid by a poke from Flitters’s bony elbow 
that made her ribs ache. She hailed a boy 
standing near, calling on him to revenge 
her, but Flitters was halfway down the 
street by this, getting over the ground 
with a quick sliding step at a wonder- 
ful rate. 

She drew up and stopped on seeing a 
sudden rush of people down a side lane. 
She turned her head to look, and saw 
two men, who had just come out of a 
low groggery in the lane, rolling over. 
each other in the mud, clutching and 
struggling for the upper hand. A fight, 
clearly. Flitters:forgot all the world be- 
sides, flew down the lane, and in a few 
minutes reached the ring that was rap- 
idly forming round the combatants—two 
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great draymen, one half drunk and en- 
cumbered with his frieze coat, the other 
in his shirt-sleeves, wholly drunk and in 
a frenzy of rage. They staggered totheir 
feet, striking and kicking like wild horses. 
‘Flitters was staring open-mouthed at the 
man in the big coat: she knew him, but 
she was so dazed with excitement that 
for an instant her recollection was puz- 
zled. Hugh Kelly! The name flashed 
before her in an instant—her friend's 
husband! And in the next second Flit- 
ters, seeing he was at a disadvantage in 
the fight, had thrown herself headlong 
between the combatants: which of them 
struck or kicked her she alone knew, but 
the next moment the two men were drag- 
ged apart by the horrified bystanders, 
and she fell senseless, her head crash- 
ing against the stone step of the door. 

Tatters and the Counsellor meantime 
had grown impatient, and had left the 
rendezvous to wander up and down in 
search of their partner. They knew the 
street, but not the house; and as the pair, 
angry and discontented, turned into it, 
they beheld in the centre of a crowd a 
stretcher borne by four policemen, and 
on it Flitters lying quiet and silent as a 
stone. Tatters fell back against the wall 
and gasped with terror, grief and rage. 
What had happened? Was she hurt, 
or had she done anything? To “do 
anything” that could bring them with- 
in the pale of the law meant five years 
in areformatory. Magistrates are only 
too glad to clear the streets of such crea- 
tures, knowing that however, costly the 
reformatory system may be, it is a sav- 
ing inthe long tun. But the recipients 
of the bounty are rarely of accord with 
this opinion; and if Flitters was to be 
“‘quodded ”’ for that period, it meant star- 
vation to Tatters at least. The Counsel- 
lor might be able to make out a living for 
himself, but Tatters would inevitably be 
reduced to breaking a lamp publicly or 
demanding alms of a poor-law guardian, 
both preparatory steps to following his 
friend. 

The Counsellor meantime uttered a 
wide-mouthed howl, and, flinging him- 
self into the throng, proclaimed himself 
her brother and demanded at large the 
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history of the calamity. From twenty 
voices he heard twenty stories, each 
widely differing from the others. This 
much, at least, he knew: she was be- 
ing carried to the hospital, and the two 
draymen who had “killed” her were 
in custody. 

He rushed back to Tatters, whom he 
found now the centre of a group of sym- 
pathizing women, who were bidding him 
not to cry and trying to obtain his ad- 
dress from him. Tatters in all his grief 
did not for an instant lose his self-pos- 
session or forget his mendacity, and was 
in the midst of a pathetic family history 
when the Counsellor arrivéd. 5 

“Who hot her ?’’ he sobbed. 

“Twas Hugh Kelly.”—“No, ’twas 
Slattery,” replied another. ‘But when 
she comes to she'll ‘dentify him, if so 
be’s she’s raelly kilt. Don’ ye remem- 
ber when Bill Casey got six months for 
murderin’ his mother-in-law wid the 
poker? He an’ his brother was in it, 
an’ they were both had up to hospital 
for the owld wan to choose which done 
it. She'll have to ‘dentify Kelly when- 
ever she comes to.” i 

The Counsellor listened so far, his sharp 
ears selecting all the salient points out of. 
the Babel, for everybody had rushed out 
into the street to enjoy the excitement, 
Then he seized Tatters and started with 
him in pursuit of the cortége. They fol- 
lowed it to the hospital, and waited until 
nearly seven o'clock to hear the report 
of the doctors. Having declared them- 
selves her brothers, they had been ad- 
mitted to the waiting-room, a cheerless 
apartment, when every second ticked on 
a huge clock seemed an eternity to poor 
hungry Tatters. 

At last the door opened, and a Sister 
of Mercy made her appearance. She 
surveyed the two children with a keen, © 
scrutinizing look—not unkind, but with 
that part - careless, part-interested, part- 
benevolent expression that people like 
her, accustomed to the contemplation of . 
misery and pain, come in time to have. 
All doctors have this look, and skilled 
nurses of the educated order get it too. 

“Well, children,” she said in a friend- 
ly tone, sitting down and scanning their 
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two faces, ‘‘are—are you this poor girl’s 
brothers 

“Yis, ma'am,” answered both simul- 
taneously, their eyes eagerly fixed on 
hers. 

The Counsellor had taken off his hat 
when she came in, and had pulled his 
duty-lock respectfully. Tatters had not 
observed this action, and he now slipped 
a little behind the Counsellor and took 
off his brimless headpiece too. 

“T am sorry to have to tell you it’s a 
very bad case. No hope, or almost no 
hope—internal injury from the blow, and 
she may be unconscious for forty-eight 
hours or more.” 

The Counsellor’s face took a grim, hard 
look: “Won't she 'dentify Hugh Kelly 
or Slattery? ’Twas them hit her.” 

“Yes,” replied the nun, noting with a 
sigh the expression of his countenance, 
and turning away from him to the other 
child, who had not understood, save by 
the tone of her voice, the import of what 
she had said as to Flitters’s condition. 

Tatters was standing a perfect embodi- 
ment of woe, with his face puckered ready 
for a sob, one hand up to his eye and one 
foot curled sympathetically over the ankle 
of the other. A late sunbeam, coming 
in at the window, played among the fair, 
dusty curls of his pretty head, and only 
for the droll, incongruous rags of clothes 
he might have passed for a forlorn, dis- 
sipated Cupid. The nun stretched out 
a hand—a large, well-shaped, capable 
hand, with a silver ring on its third fin- 
ger — and drew the child as near to her 
spotless wimple as she dared. 

“Tell me, now,” she said, “has she 
made her first confession yet?” 

Tatters looked up at her with eyes full 
of despair. “Will she die, ma’am?” he 
asked. 

This question, by way of answer, seem- 
ed somehow to satisfy the nun, and she 
replied in a grave tone, after a pause, 
“T am afraid so: in fact, 1am sure of 

This was worse than the reformatory 
—worse than he had ever imagined; 
and Tatters let himself fall, sitting on 
the floor, and between affection and 
hunger wailed aloud. 
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“Oh now, my poor child, don’t cry so 
—now don't,” said the nun, trying to 
soothe him. She was well used to these 
scenes. Tender and gentle as her voice 
was, the ring was that of the kindness 
of experience rather than of sympathy. 
The form remained, though by constant 
habit the force behind was somewhat 
spent. “Can you tell me? You have 
no father or mother, I believe: did she 
ever make a confession? Where do 
you go to mass?” 

The Counsellor only frowned and 
made a gesture with the billycock hat, 
as if he was about to insert his head in 
it and be off. 

“Do you ever go to mass?” She turn- 
ed again to the sitting figure beside her. 

“No, never,” gasped Tatters, reckless 
and truthful for once. 

“And where do you live, my children?” 

“Nowhere,” returned the Counsellor 
sullenly, while Tatters muttered, “ Don’ 
know.” 

The Counsellor wasted no time in 
sentimental regrets: solely occupied by 
plans of vengeance, he was longing to 
get back to the theatre of the disaster to 
collect further evidence, and, full of bit- 
terness and rage, was vowing to get one 
or other of the criminals five years or 
“earn his own hanging on him,” it did 
not matter which. He glared vicious- 
ly at the nun, and set his teeth to keep 
in the curses he was fulminating to him- 
self. 

“Is she your sister?’ asked the nun, 
who was puzzled at the boy’s bearing. 

“Ay. Will we be let to see her, 
ma’am ?” replied the Counsellor, cho- 
king down his fury and trying to speak 
respectfully. 

“TI certainly will let you see her, but 
of course not until she comes to her 
senses, and until after the police and the 
prisoners have been with her. Let me 
see,” she added, after consulting a mem- 
orandum: “be here to-morrow at two.” 

“Now, reverend mother,” said a lay 
sister, opening the door and putting in 
her head. 

“Oh yes, sister.—Stay!"” The rever- 
end mother turned to the disconsolate 
Tatters, who had risen from his sitting 
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posture, and with his head leaning on 
the back rail of the chair was weeping 
silently: you hungry, children?” 

“Ay,” replied Tatters, with a fresh 
sob at the word. 

The Counsellor answered nothing: he 
had forgotten his hunger in his thirst for 
vengeance, and was longing only to get 
out of the house. 

“Take them and get them some soup, 
Sister Monica.—Don’t go, children, un- 
til I come back.” : 

Then the reverend mother went awa 
in haste to be present at the death of a 
wretched creature, a forlorn outcast—one 
who had been a lady once, and who at 
this last dread moment had the whim to 
have one of her own kind by her bed. 

The lay sister took the Arabs out of 
the waiting-room. No sooner were they 
in the passage than the Counsellor spied 


the side-door by which they had come in. 


standing ajar, and darted through it like 
a flash. 

“Oh!” cried the lay sister, astonished. 

“He had to go: he couldn't wait,” 
explained Tatters, apologetically. 

When the reverend mother, in accord- 
ance with her promise, returned, she 
found Tatters sitting meekly on the end 
of a long form, an empty bowl teside 
him. It was the hour of recreaticn for 
the lay sisters, and the cook, knitting a 
stocking meantime, with the progress of 
which the capers of a kitten which was 
lying on its back in her lap sadly inter- 
fered, was seated near, talking to him. 
Tatters slid down from the form at the 
approach of his patroness and perched 
on one foot respectfully: the reverend 
mother, who, as well as the cook, and 
indeed most others of the fair sex, had 
taken a fancy to Tatters, smiled pleas- 
antly at him: “ Well, my child, you have 
had something, I hope. And now: tell 
me will you go to mass next Sunday ?” 

“I don’ know how to read,” was the 
prompt reply. 

“Oh, but you could say the rosary; 
and then would you not like to learn 
how to read?” 

Tatters hung down his head. 

“Look, now,” continued the reverend 
mother, putting her hand in her pocket 
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and extracting a number of small arti- 
cles. From these she picked out a bright 
silk Agnus Dei and a plain cloth-covered 
one. She had not meant to give him the 
bright-colored one, but now that he had 
seen it she deemed it well to give him his 
choice. To her surprise, Tatters chose the 
dull-colored one. 

The cook, who had been watching ev- 
erything, stared with astonishment, and . 
let her spectacles fall off and down on 
the kitten, which bounded away with 
fright and amazement. 

“Why not this?” asked the reverend 
mother, looking at the bright red one 
which he had passed by. 

“They wud fake that one on me,” re- 
plied Tatters, who was perfectly serious. 

The reverend mother was so much 
pleased with this proof of the neophyte’s 
sincerity that she despatched the cook 
for a slice of bread-and-jam, and while 
he was disposing of this searched out a 
suit of clothes which had belonged to a 
small nephew of her own, and which 
were just of a size to fit Tatters, whose 
sad needs in that department were only 
too obvious. ‘‘ What do you say to giv- 
ing him a bath, sister ?” 

The lay sister was carrying Tatters . 
and the new suit away to induct him 
into it. “A bath, reverend mother?’ 
she replied in astonishment: “why, he 
might take his death of cold!” 

This, to say the least of it, was highly 
probable, for Tatters, save when he chose 
in hot weather to bathe in the sea, had 
most assuredly not been thoroughly 
washed since he was a baby. 

He soon returned, radiant with delight, 
dressed in a smart braided suit of knick- 
erbockers. The old clothes were rolled 
in a bundle and given to him to take away 
at his own request—a request willingly 
granted, for they were by no means 
things to keep in a well-ordered, clean- 
ly establishment like this. 

““Now, my child, be here to-morrow 
at two, and | hope there may be good 
news of your poor sister for you,” the 
reverend mother said by way of fare- 
well. 
“Thank you, ma’am,” replied Tatters, 
gravely pulling one of his curls, in imita- 
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tion of the Counsellor, as the be sister 
led him to the door. 

Once outside, he ran as fast as his legs 
would carry him until he reached a de- 
serted back lane close to the walls of the 
great hospital he had just left. To strip 
off the new suit and don the old rags was 
the work of a moment: then he proceed- 
ed to the nearest pawnshop and pawned 
the Mother Superior’s gift for tenpence, 
with which sum. clenched tight in his 
hand he started in search of the Coun- 
sellor to give him supper. 

Two o'clock was the hour at which, ac- 
cording to the doctor’s calculations, the 
poor senseless body was to recover its 
understanding and human intelligence. 
Long before even mid-day Tatters and 
the Counsellor might have been seen 
skulking about the precincts of the hos- 
pital. They saw a pale, sickly woman 
with a tiny infant in her arms go up the 
great granite steps of the door and beg 
in vain for admittance. After a short 
interview at the door with the portress 
sister she crept away again, sobbing 
despairingly. 

Perhaps it was as well for Hugh Kel- 
ly’s wife that the Counsellor did not 
guess her bootless errand. 

It was a beautiful day. A hot sun 
beat on the roofs, the granite steps of 
the great portico glistened with a daz- 
zling sheen, and the huge plate-glass 
windows were wide open, like so many 
mouths gasping for air. Tatters and the 
Counsellor went down a back lane, the 
same where the former had changed his 
toilette the preceding evening, and lay 
down to pass the anxious hours as best 
they could. The Counsellor’s expedi- 
tion in search of evidence had been ab- 
solutely useless.. No one had seen the 
blow. Some were positive it was Slat- 
tery’s, others equally positive it was 
Hugh Kelly’s foot that had given the 
fatal kick. His only hope lay now in 
the chance of Flitters being able to iden- 
tify the criminal. He lay still, biting his 
fingers and fidgeting with impatience for 
the hour of admittance to chime on the 
steeple -clock near them. Tatters was 
quieter. He had made up his mind for 
the worst, and lay still in the sun-heat, 
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mechanically tracing figures in the soft 
white dust of the path or plucking idly - 
at the blades of grass that struggled for 
a dusty existence in the stone border- : 
ing beside him. 

One o'clock struck, but the Gaseodian 
was so busy counting the chimes that pre- _ 
ceded the hour-stroke that he did not see 
a cab roll by, with a policeman seated 
on the. box, and two more inside in. 
company with two big, rough - coated 
men, one on the front seat and one on 
the back, each policeman beside his 
charge. An outside car followed, with — 
some men in plain clothes seated.on it. 
They all passed up the great white hot 
steps and through the door into a wide, 
long hall, so cool, so clean, and fragrant 
of flowers that one felt it like heaven it- 
self after the sweltering heat and dust 
without. They stood still, waiting for 
orders. The prisoners, stunned and sod- 
dened-looking, hardly raised their eyes 
from the tessellated floor. At last a timid, 
pretty nun appeared, and, drooping her 
long blue eyes, murmured something to 
one of the men in plain clothes, at which 
the whole troop set themselves in motion 
and followed her up a great carved oak 
staircase, through fresh wide halls with 
deep windows full of cool green ferns, 
into a ward where, on one white bed 
among many others, some tenanted, 
some empty, lay Flitters, her dark eyes 
half closed and her wild hair stream- 
ing back on the snowy pillow, 

Thesun-stained face had been sponged 
with vinegar and water, and looked ~ 
strangely colorless and pinched. The 
dark violet circles round the eyes and 


mouth were most significant of all. 


The reverend mother stood with a 
grave, anxious face at the head of the 
bed, and as the men in plain clothes 
prepared their writing - materials the 
beads of her great rosary slipped one 
by one noiselessly through her fingers. 
She knew well what the identification 
meant—starvation and ruin to the man's 
wife and little children. 

Flitters, dying, half dead as she was, 
knew this too. She could see the fig- 
ures going and coming against the white- 
painted wall before her: she could hear 
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drowsily the sounds of life and stir with- 
out, in the air that streamed through the 
open casements, and now and again 
black spots like flies passed before her 
eyes. She knew Hugh Kelly had struck 
her, and that he was there waiting for her 
to say so, in order to be marched back to 
prison till the assizes came on; and his 
wife—her friend—and the tiny baby that 
had lain in her lap the day before, were 
to starve. Flitters curled her lip at the 
idea. 

Then Slattery, a big, black - headed, 
burly man, was made to stand up be- 
fore the bed with his hat on as he had 
it when the offence was committed, and 
the usual questions were put. Flitters 
answered clearly, “ No, that was not the 
man.” 

With a sigh of relief and a look of 
thankfulness he moved to one side, and 
Hugh Kelly, with every trace of color 
faded from his red face and with lips 
that trembled, though he bit them, tried 
to make his eyes meet the great burning 
light of Flitters’s as she stared resolutely 
at him. 

“No,” she said with an emphatic 
though broken tone: “that’s not him, 
either.” 

Every one started, and most of all 
Hugh Kelly himself. Flitters repeated 
in a fainter voice what she had said. 
Positively sure on her oath, and all the 
rest of it. She knew she was dying, and 
didn’t care: he never laid a finger on 
her. Then she broke down, and could 
say no more. Her eyes closed, and she 
seemed to fall back into the stupor from 
which she had just been roused. The 
doctors in attendance declared further 
questioning as impossible as _ useless, 
and, baffled and wondering, the minis- 
ters of justice withdrew. 

They gave her some restoratives, and 
after a while she sank into a restless 
stupor. 

As soon as two chimed the impatient 
Counsellor jumped up, and, taking Tat- 
ters by the hand, presented himself at 
the door. They were put into the wait- 
ing-room, and after an hour's impatient 
detention there the door opened and ad- 
mitted the reverend mother. She cast a 
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horrified glance at Tatters. “Child,” she 
demanded in astonishment, “where are 
the clothes I gave you last night?” 

“I have them put up for Sunday, 
ma’am,” was his response, pat as pos- 
sible. Seeing incredulity painted on her 
face, Tatters the zmpayadle dived into 
some mysterious inner receptacle and 
produced thence a tiny slip of yellow pa- 
per. “Yis, be me sowl!”’ he continued, 
laying it in her lap: “there’s the ticket, 
ma'am.” 

The reverend mother looked into his 
face for an instant, then, with an odd, 
constrained smile, she rose and desired 
them to follow her. 

She led the way through the vast paint- 
ed halls, up the carved staircase, past 
niches whence great white statues held 
out hands that expressed pity or bene- 
diction, past windows filled with cool 
green ferns or bright, sweet-smelling 
flowers, through the open sashes of 
which currents of warm, balmy air came 
pouring in. They stepped on soft, thick 
matting or polished, slippery oak. Ev- 
erything seemed large and magnificent 
to their unused eyes, and the Mother 
Superior’s black trailing cloak gave her 
the proportions of a goddess. 

At last they reached Flitters’s bedside. 
Two nuns were beside her: one held up 
the pillow on which the child’s head rest- 
ed, so that she might breathe more easily, 
for she was gasping pitifully now. Her 
eyes rested a moment on the faces of her 
partners, and she signed Tatters to draw 
nearer to her. He obeyed, passing up the 
side of the bed opposite to that where the 
two sisters were. He was crying, and laid 
his grubby little hand on hers. 

The Counsellor pushed rapidly behind 
him. “ Flitters,” he said, “did ye 'den- 
tify Hugh Kelly, eh?” 

Flitters did not reply. She was look- 
ing beseechingly at the reverend moth- 
er. She, wondering and compassionat- 
ing, took the place of the other nuns, 
who moved away down to the foot-rail 
of the bed, and bent her handsome, kind 
face over the dying form. 

Flitters held out her hand, holding that 
of Tatters in it, and looked again from 
him to the Mother Superior’s face. 
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She now understood, and with tears in 
her eyes took the dirty little. paw from 
Flitters: ‘“‘ Don’t fear, my poor child: I 
will take care of him—and God, who 
cares for the desolate.” 

Flitters’s face seemed to lighten some- 
how, and she turned her deep eyes to the 
Counsellor. 

_“D’ye hear me?” he repeated. “ Did 
ye ‘dentify him ?—Hugh Kelly, yeknow?” 

He spoke in a loud, quick voice, for he 
saw that all light and understanding was 
fast fading from her face. 
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She heard him, though. The great 
eyes opened wide once more, and met 
the Counsellor’s for an instant with all the 
old light and fire glowing in their depths. 
She moved her lips as if to speak, but no 
words came. Something suddenly passed 
before her vision that blotted out all else 
besides; and the defiant, hard set of the 
lips waned and faded into a gentle smile 
that remained there when the nun’s white 
hands had closed the eyes for ever. 

May LaFFAN, 
Author of “The Honorable Miss Ferrard.” 


A YOUNG GIRL’S EXPERIENCES DURING THE TWO SIEGES OF 
PARIS. 


THE GERMAN SIEGE. 

Y DEAR FRIEND: You have 
often wished that I should recall 
for your benefit my recollections of the 
two sieges of Paris. Alas! although I 
was then but a young girl, they are still 
cruelly present to my mind, and to tell 
you the tale I have but to turn my 
thoughts to the past. The terrible epi- 
sodes of that bloody and tragical page 
of our history seem but a framework to 
the most wretched days of my life, and, 
unlike those who, blessed in this world’s 
goods, in their contentment forget the 
past, I have a most vivid recollection 

of that unhappy time. 

I was barely seventeen years of age 
when on the 17th of September, 1870, 
I learned that the gates of Paris were 
closed: the Prussians had completed the 
investment of the city, and henceforth 
we were cut off from the rest of France. 
This news at first affected me but slight- 
ly. I was living with my mother, then 
a widow; my two brothers, the elder 
of whom was twelve and the younger 
eight years of age; and my little sister, 
of six. None of my family lived outside 
of Paris, and this forced imprisonment 
deprived me of no affectionate relations, 
nor did it interrupt any friendly corre- 


spondence, but it rendered still more 
precarious the very difficult position in 
which I and my family were placed. 

I should tell you that I had been ad- 
mitted as a student at the Conservatoire 
by the kind intervention and assistance 
of Monsieur B—, an old friend of 
ours, whose name has since become 
well known in connection with lawsuits 
and disputes about contracts for supplies 
to the National Government of Defence. 
I entered first as auditeur, to educate and 
develop my voice, which was considered 
good; and, as I was young and good- 
looking, my reception by the director, 
M. Auber, who is fond of pretty faces, 
was most gracious and kind. 

At the commencement of my studies, in 
1869, I was so fortunate as to make many 
friends. For them all, and especially for 
Mesdames Jules Simon and Garnier- 
Pagés, I retain the liveliest feelings of 
gratitude. By their influence I obtain- 
ed, a few months before the war broke. 
out, a pension of one hundred and twen- 
ty francs a month. My father had left 
us in very straitened circumstances, and | 
this pension constituted nearly our entire 
income, apart from what I might hope for 
in the future from my voice and from the 
education I was seeking to acquire. 
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At the beginning of August, a few days 
after the distribution of prizes—on that 
famous day when a telegram, soon de- 
nied, announcing a great victory over 
the Prussians, had created a turbulent 
demonstration in Paris—I had accom- 
panied my teacher, Mademoiselle de 
Courcelles, in long and tedious visits 
to various quarters of the city. I had 
eaten little or nothing, and did not reach 
home until eight o'clock in the evening. 
My mother was greatly agitated by alarm 
for my safety, while I was myself broken 
down and worn out with fatigue, and ter- 
rified at the noise and excitement in the 
streets. A severe attack of fever ensued, 
and I took to my bed. — I was still seri- 
ously ill when the Republican revolution 
broke out on the 4th of September, and 
I could hardly raise my head from my 
pillow when the siege commenced. I 
had, as I have before said, no conception 
of the gravity of the crisis, and, like many 
others, supposed the investment could 
hardly last more than two or three weeks. 
I imagined we had made abundant pro- 
vision for such extra wants as might arise 
by laying in a small stock of groceries, a 
ham or two and a few vegetables; the 
whole of which, alas! disappeared in the 
first few days. While I felt little or no 
interest in political affairs, I was French; 
my blood boiled in my veins at the mere 
thought of surrender; the humiliation 
was too great to be borne; and I pray- 
ed for resistance to the bitter end, little 
dreaming of the fearful miseries we were 
to encounter. 

The days passed on, the people clam- 
ored, the National Guard practised their 
exercises before our windows on the Place 
du Chateau d’Eau. The blare of trum- 
pets and the roll of the drum were our 
daily music, mingled with the distant 
roar of the guns on the ramparts an- 
swering the Prussian cannon. Provis- 
ions were becoming dear and scarce: 
with our four francs a day for five per- 
sons, I can assure you we began to look 
forward to the future with trembling, for 
winter was fast approaching, and with it 
the necessity for fuel and lights, to say 
nothing of the delicacies and comforts 
which my feeble health required. You 


see, my friend, we had no Rothschild’s 
purse on which to rely, and at the best 
could hope for barely lenten fare; and 
yet what a life of feasting we were lead- 
ing, had we but known it, in comparison. 
with what was in store for us! 

The world knows through what fear- 
ful ordeals the people of Paris passed 
during the five months of the siege, and 
I do not pretend, nor do I wish, to relate 
what has been already so well and so fre- 
quently told. You have asked me for the 
tale of my personal experience and suffer- 
ings, and I omit all historical and polit- 
ical matters. The creation of the militia, 
the various governments, the plans of 
campaigns, social and political rivalries, 
victories and defeats, —all this belongs 
to history, and to history I leave the task 
of impressing it on the minds of future 
generations as a lesson for their guid- 
ance. Bear in mind, that our family 
circle comprised two lonely women and 
three children—that our life passed quiet- 
ly within the narrow precincts of our own 
quarter, and we learned the news from 
without only from such stray items as 
reached us by accident. Thus, our lit- 
tle world was limited to ourselves, to 
our own wants and fears, to the neces- 
sities of our daily existence, the press- 
ing nature of which at times was almost 
overwhelming. With this explanation 
of our position I continue my recital. 

As soon as the city-gates were closed 
the shopkeepers began to calculate upon 
a great advance in value of all their pro- 
visions and eatables; and to increase it 
still more they hid away the larger por- 
tion of their stock, to bring it forth later 
when worth its weight in gold. A fort- 
night after the investment was completed 
it required a small fortune to provide de- 
cent food. Disorder reigned paramount : 
soldiers of the National Guard were sta- 
tioned at the butchers’ and bakers’ to 
maintain order, to protect the weak and 
poor, and to secure an equal distribution 
of the provisions sold; but, in truth, they 
were but too ready to share in the shame- 
ful profits and shut their eyes to the “#7- 
potages of their friends and the friends 
of their friends. How many times, leav- 
ing my home at five o’clock in the morn- 
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ing, have I passed hours in the long lines 
before the shops, in the midst of the 
rough and hungry crowd, howling, jost- 
ling, swearing, to secure ten cents’ worth 
of wretched beef, lean, miserable veal, 
or the flesh of a broken - down, half- 
starved hack! and to obtain this scanty 
supply I had, suffering and unhappy as 
I was, to cajole and wheedle with smiles 
and entreaties or to beg and pray with 
tears. Life was easier for the rich: for 
them hoarded, hidden luxuries were re- 
served. Notwithstanding decrees and 
laws intended to place all upon an equal 
footing, the power of money secured 
comforts and delicacies in spite of police 
regulations. 
occasion a grocer secretly weighing out 
savory Dutch cheese to a favored custo- 
mer, and for daring to ask to be served 
with the same I was nearly torn in pieces. 
The grocer declared he had nothing of 
the kind: the cheese had indeed disap- 
peared, but I insisted, and they drove me 
from the shop. I knew my eyes had not 
deceived me, and, strong in my rights, 
I aroused the guard of the neighboring 
post with my complaint. The shop was 
searched, and a cellar full of hidden 
provisions was soon discovered: in a 
few minutes it was pillaged and cleared 
by the crowd, who were attracted by the 
dispute. That man, at least, learned 
wisdom by the lesson, and it was some 
satisfaction that he owed it to me. 
Subsequently, the system of rations was, 
decreed by the government: cards and 
tickets were issued, without which noth- 
ing could be purchased, but even with 
them food could be obtained only after 
hours of waiting in the mud, exposed to 
the rain and snow and the terrible cold 
of winter nights— hours of misery and 
suffering which beggar description. In 
those dreary waitings at the doors I have 
seen infants die in their mothers’ arms: 
and when the famished crowd received 
their rations, what wretched food! Sixty 
grammes of meat, soon reduced to fifty, 
and finally to thirty! Often, indeed, no 
meat at all, but perhaps salt herring or 
rice and salt. No murmur or complaint 
being allowed, the guard made short work 
of any malcontent: the unhappy wretch 


I remember seeing on one - 
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was thrust forth by force, to return home 
empty-handed. 

Time passed on. The bread served 
out had no longer any pretence to pu- 
rity; from white to brown, from brown 
to black, it passed through all stages, 


-until at the end of November it was sim- 


ply a disgusting and sickening mixture of 
bean -flour, chaff and chopped straw, in 
which straw predominated. The cold be- 
came intense; the gas gave out; to the 
short winter days followed fnterminable 
nights, icy cold and full of terror, made 
longer and more fearful still by pangs 
of hunger, by the dull booming of dis- 
tant cannon, by the heavy tread of troops 
marching to the front to the beat of drum, 
and the thunder of artillery galloping by. 
For us then came the anxiety of an al- 
most hopeless future: our money was 
almost exhausted, and decent food was 
beyond price. Horse-flesh we could not 
eat, and for lack of nourishment we lost 
all strength. I was soon attacked by an- 
other serious illness: my blood turned to 
water, and my whole body seemed but a 
dropsical tumor. Ah, dear friend, you 
who have only known me as slight and 
frail in figure, what ‘would you have 
thought had you seen me at that terri- 
ble time? Swollen with dropsy, I rolled 
rather than walked about the streets. I 
could bear neither corsets nor shoes as I 
dragged my weary frame here and there, 
racking my brains and my energies to 
procure food enough for us to keep body 
and soul together, and fuel to keep us 
from freezing. One morning I learned 
by chance that wood was offered for sale 
in the Rue du Chemin Vert, about twenty 
minutes’ walk from our house. I hasten- 
ed—or rather I dragged myself—thither, 
with my brother of twelve, and after five 
hours’ waiting and interminable haggling 
I managed to buy for eight francs two old 
pine beams, about twenty feet long and 
weighing about fifty pounds each. Imag- 
ine me, a feeble and delicate girl, sickly 
as I was, always accustomed to the com- 


- fort and ease of a happy home, bearing on 


my shoulder the largest of these beams ! 
Its edge cut into my flesh like a wedge of 
iron as I staggered homeward under the 
weight of the burden, while behind. me 
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my little brother was panting under his 
heavy load. My strength gave out be- 
fore I had gone a hundred yards: again 
a hundred yards, and we had to stop to 
rest at the corner of the next street, cry- 
ing with the impotent rage of childhood 
and weakness. It took us an hour ta 
drag our load half a mile, and we should 
never have reached home had not a stout 
young washerwoman taken pity upon us 
and in charity and kindness assisted us 
to our doon 

All the next day we were warm enough, 
and that without fire. With a worn-out, 
wretched saw my mother, my brother and 
I took turns in trying to cut up our beams : 
the perspiration ran down in streams as 
we struggled in vain with the task. The 
saw would not cut, and mocked our puny 
efforts. A kind neighbor took pity on 
our distress and offered a bit of pig-skin 
and lard to grease the teeth of the saw 
and make it run smoothly. We gazed at 
this bit of pig-skin with hungry, longing 
eyes : there was a soup in embryo. From 
the thought to the act was but a moment : 
the soup was made and devoured with 
avidity. Just think, dear friend, how, 
with tastes and habits of Parisian life, I 
must have suffered to have fallen so low! 
With this soup, moreover, miserable as it 
was, we could mingle but little bread: 
my youngest brother, who the day be- 
fore had waited at the bakery all day 
for our allowance, was beset on his way 
home by a wretch who took advantage 
of his tender years and the darkness of 
evening to rob him of his three-pound 
loaf, the only food we could afford, 
and ali we had to keep us five from 
starving. 

The next day we managed to cut up 
our beams, but they sufficed to keep our 
fire alive for barely three hours, and the 
thermometer stood at nineteen degrees 
below zero (Centigrade)! It was more 
than I could bear to see my poor mother 
and brothers, their lips all blue, shiv- 
ering with cold as well as hunger. I 
seized a hammer and broke up an em- 
broidery-frame; then a little table of 
lacquer; the leaves of the dining-table 
followed ; then the work-table; and final- 
ly the wainscoting of the boudoir. At 
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any rate, we felt warm once more, and 
I assure you it was none too soon. 

But, indeed, how can I tell you all that 
befell us? Everything we possessed— 
jewelry, silver, objects of art, of the toi- 
let even—was pawned or sold for a song, 
and our poverty—for I may as well call 
things by their right name—had reach- 
ed such a point that my mother and I 
anxiously asked ourselves, with sinking 
hearts, how we were to provide food for 
our children. We were literally without 
a cent, and my pension-day was still far 
distant. Eat we must, were it bread of 
straw, and for the scanty allowance doled 
out upon the tickets it was necessary to 
pay, while we had absolutely nothing. 
Necessity is a great quickener of wits, 
Christmas was drawing near, and I seized 
upon a bright idea. We hunted up all 
our old scraps and rags, ribbons of ev- 
ery hue and bits of lace: with empty 
stomachs and feverish hands, striving 
to stay the pangs of hunger with wa- 
ter icy cold, we made up about fifty 
cockades of red, white and blue, and a 
dozen little dolls with heads and bodies 
stuffed with cotton,—all as prettily and 
gracefully attired as the materials allowed. 
My little brother of seven arranged these 
toys in a tray hung around his neck, and 
took his station on the corner of the 
Boulevard and the Place du Chateau 
d’Eau: there, with his baby voice and 
pretty face, he did his best to attract 
the passers-by with his cry: “Buy the 
‘national cockade, the colors of all true 
patriots! Only ten centimes—two sous. 
Here are pretty dolls, the delight of lit- 
tle girls and peace for mothers. Buy, 
buy! Only twenty centimes—four sous!” 
Kind Providence helped the brave little 
fellow: the first day he brought home 
three francs and a quarter, and the next 
two francs and a half. 

While we women were thus plying the 
needle, my eldest brother—who, though 
stout and strong, was only twelve—slip- 
ped away from home one morning and 
disappeared. He had seen our tears, and 
was anxious to play his part in providing 
for our wants. We missed him about 
ten o'clock: the whole day passed, and 
when night-came without him, we were 
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nearly beside ourselves with anxiety, and 
knew not where to look or to whom to 
turn for help. About midnight we heard 
his step, and eagerly opened the door to 
welcome the truant home. He was cov- 
ered with mud, his clothes torn from his 
back, his hands all bleeding and two bul- 
let-holes in his jacket. He entered in tri- 
umph, staggering under a big and heavy 
sack, which he opened before our anxious 
eyes with exultation and delight. It was 
full of potatoes and other vegetables. 
Following the example of some other 
boys, he and two little comrades had 
managed to escape out of: Paris, had 
crawled by the forts, succeeded in evad- 
ing the sentinels in the dusk of evening, 
and ventured out away, under the fire of 
the Prussian batteries, to the fields and 


vegetable- gardens in the direction of 


Bondy. They had borrowed two sacks, 
and there in the open country, in the de- 
batable land between friend and foe, dig- 
ging up the frozen earth with their chilled 
fingers, they filled their bags, and return- 
ed as they went, exposed to the storm 
of grape and shot from both friendly 
and hostile guns, but, thanks to Prov- 
idence, without a wound. You may im- 
agine, dear friend, how we caressed and 
praised the little hero. That night we 
had food enough and slept in compar- 
ative comfort. r 

A few days later another lucky wind- 
fall happened, and the relief so slight a 
matter gave tells the tale of our distress 
better than pages of writing. It was the 
first of January, and a friend of my fa- 
ther’s invited us to the New Year's feast. 
We sat down to forage a l’huile, follow- 
ed by stew of cat, and for roast the sad- 
dle of the same animal, flanked by plump 
and appetizing rats! There was then 
no thought of disgust : we cut and came 
again, for a hungry stomach has no con- 
science, and I can assure you no dinner 
I ever ate at the Maison Dorée or the 
Café Anglais tasted half so good. 

The day after this Homeric banquet 
my mother, who was already in feeble 
health, fell seriously ill with a sharp at- 
tack of bronchitis, while my condition, 
instead of improving, grew steadily worse. 


I was so weak and so exhausted by the 
Vor. XXIII.—s5 


rapid progress of the cedema that I could 
walk only with great difficulty and by 
leaning against the wall or balusters. 
Our children. did their best to help, but 
the poor little creatures could not ac- 
complish much. 

All feeling of false delicacy gave way 
at this depth of misery, and, summoning 
all my courage, I dragged my weary 
limbs to the mairie to ask assistance. 
I waited half a day before I could gain 
a hearing, and then, in answer to my 
petition, I received an order for a physi- 
cian and for medicines. The doctor came, 
the prescriptions were made up; but what 
we needed more than all else was food, 
and we could not bring ourselves to ac- 
knowledge that we had nothing to eat. 

A devoted holy woman, a nun, whom 
the merest chance directed to our house 
that day, and whom our neighbors sent 
to us, divined the truth. Only a woman, 
a good and noble woman, was capable of 
understanding the misery we strove so 
proudly to conceal. She comprehend- 
ed intuitively the reality of our situation, 
notwithstanding our efforts to disguise it, 
as she saw us without fire, without bread, 
or indeed food of any kind. After en- 
deavoring to cheer and console us as 
best she could, and promising to render 
such assistance as we might need, this 
dear woman took her leave, but, with a 
delicacy that brought tears to our eyes, 
she slipped a five-franc piece upon the 
mantel. 

My brother ran for some bread—that 
horrible bread I have told you of—and 
we made some porridge or pap, simply 
bread and water without meat or condi- 
ments—a dish you would not give your 
dog. Oh what frightful recollections are 
recalled by the thought of that porridge ! 
For over sixty days we lived upon that, 
and on rice boiled in water, without any 
seasoning but salt. As we had no wood, 
we depended on the kindness of a neigh- 
bor, who allowed us to cook our wretch- 
ed mess at her fire. All this while the 
thermometer was ranging at about twen- 
ty-two degrees below zero. 

We heard but little news in our isola- 
tion, but that little was heartrending— 
that our young troops were decimated, 
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and that, abandoned by the National 
Guard, they could no longer suffice for 
the defence. Rumors of surrender be- 
came more and more frequent. But sur- 
render was Prussian occupation or shame 
and disgrace, perhaps misery greater still. 
The crowning tribulation of foreign occu- 
pation was spared us: the city surrender- 
ed, but the German army did not advance 
beyond the Champs Elysées. 

The siege was over, and on the gth of 
February —a day I shall never forget— 
white bread reappeared among us. Im- 
agine, if you can, the impression pro- 
duced by this golden crust! Ecstasy, 
delight, tender adoration, seem feeble 
words. We gazed in admiration, devour- 
ed it with our eyes and hardly dared to 
touch it. This bread was the token of 
the end of our sufferings, of return to 
health, to life, to hope! I need not say 


we ate and feasted: you can fancy it. 
Alas! we thought of safety and happi- 
ness secured, but it was only a short 
calm between a terrible storm of trials 
and the most fearful series of tortures 
that can be imagined. We had lived on 


roses in comparison with what was to 
come. 


UNDER THE COMMUNE. 

To resume my narrative. The Com- 
mune had seized possession of Paris on 
the 18th of March over the dead bodies 
of Generals Thomas and Lecomte. M. 
Thiers had retired to Versailles, and a 
government springing from the lowest 
orders of society installed itself of its 
own authority in the places abandoned 
by the fugitives. “As was to have been 
expected, the first few weeks of this reign 
of Scum were passed in squabbles of ev- 
ery kind. The walls were covered with 
new laws, new ordinances of every de- 
scription, and especially with prohibi- 
tions: nothing was heard but the drum 
and fife, and everything and everybody 
not of, or belonging to, the National 
Guard was suspected of treason and 
treated accordingly. The Phrygian cap 
was everywhere seen, and the red flag 
spread its dishonoring folds over the 
public edifices. 

At this time—about the 21st of March 
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—our landlord renewed the notice he had 
given us during the siege, to vacate our 
appartement. In our poverty and sick- 
ness to do so at once was impossible, and 
I refused: he invoked his rights before 
the law, but I knew he had rented the 
rooms to a Prussian, and dealings with 
that hated race would, if known, be his 
ruin. I played upon his fears by threat- 
ening to denounce him, and thus gained 
time to seek for other quarters as soon as 
my monthly pension fell due. I found 
three rooms in the Rue du Chateau 
d’Eau, and on the 15th of April we were 
to change our present abode. I received 
my hundred and twenty francs, but, alas! 
our debts to the baker and the butcher 
absorbed nearly the whole of it, and with 
such scanty means we were put to our 
wits’ ends to manage the moving of our — 
To hire vans was out of the 
question: my mother was sick and help- 
less, my brothers were but children, and 
for myself, my strength was wellnigh ex- 
hausted by suffering and the privations I 
had undergone. But necessity knows no 
law. My brother hired a hand-cart, and 
we set bravely to work; the concierge 
helped, and with infinite trouble we got 
our bulky articles to the street and upon 
the cart; then, he wheeling and I push- 
ing, we made our first journey. It was 
an herculean task to get the articles up 
the stairs to our new home, but neigh- 
bors were kind, we worked with a will, 
and, dripping with perspiration, we re- 
turned for a new load. 

Fourteen times did my brother and I 
trundle that hand-cart back and forth, 
wheeling burdens far beyond ourstrength. 
At last our weary journeys were over, our 
household gods were settled, and at dark 
my mother and the children followed us 
to our new home—home, alas! only in 
name, for we had no food, my money 
was gone and the larder empty. I pawn- 
ed the clock from the mantelpiece for 
fifteen francs, which supplied our wants 
for three days. 

Time passed on, and our only change 
was from bad to worse. Our last resource, 
with our meagre means, was to be in- 
scribed at the cantine. There for a few 
sous we were entitled to receive an 
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allowance which consisted chiefly of 
horrible beans mixed with dirt and of 
salt herrings so old and musty as.to 
be often utterly uneatable. The bread, 
however, was white and clean, and, as 
the weather was mild and spring - like, 
we could have borne the trials and 
hardships of our daily life had not the 
dreadful deeds of the Commune filled 
our souls with terror. 

May had come, and the bombarding 
of the devoted city was incessant and 
terrible. Every night the booming of 
the guns from the surrounding forts and 
the rattle of musketry aroused us from 
our slumbers and drove us wild with 
fear. Every day at the barracks of the 
Chateau d’Eau, one of the chief centres 
of the insurrection, we were doomed to 
witness hideous scenes of cruelty which 
were sufficient to excite the horror of the 
most callous. Many times, indeed, we 
nearly fell victims to the popular craze, 
for with the utmost prudence one could 
hardly at all times refrain from a burst 
of heartfelt indignation. 

I remember one morning seeing a 
battalion of the Fédérés as they return- 
ed from the front at Neuilly. They had 
lost perhaps twenty men, and, mad with 
drink, they were reeling through the 
street, exhaling their cowardly rage in 
yells and songs, each man shouting t 
the crowd that lined the sidewalk his 
marvelious exploits and deeds of prowess. 
By their tale thousands of Versaillais had 
fallen before them, and they waved on 
high with fierce gesticulation the trophy 
of their mighty valor, the only witness, 
alas! of their cowardly lies. This trophy 
was the coat of a gendarme pierced by 
twenty bullets and borne upon the staff 
of the red rag that answered for their 
flag: this uniform of some brave, ill- 
starred soldier was soaked in blood, large 
drops were falling still, and as the drunk- 
en standard-bearer flaunted it in the faces 
of the crowd they spattered the ground at 
our feet. “Oh, what wretches!’ I cried 
involuntarily, and, carried away by in- 
dignation, I hardly know what I might 
have added had not a hand been rough- 
ly clapped upon my lips and an old man 
at my side whispered in my ear, “For 
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God’s sake, be silent or they'll cut us 
in pieces!” The advice was good, and. 
I followed it, but I could stay no longer, 
and hastened home, heartsick and weep- 
ing with shame and despair. 

Day by day the effervescing madness 
of the mob increased. Arrests were be- 
ing constantly made. Every individual 
who refused to serve the Commune was 
seized and marched off to the forts : there 


before the enemy he was placed in the 


front rank when the ridiculous sham 
sorties were attempted, and the balls 
of our own soldiers struck down the 
unhappy wretch thus forced to fight 
against his will, and to pay with his 
life’s blood for his honest patriotism. 

I was in the habit of going to St. Lau- 
rent’s for my devotions, but the church 
was closed and turned into a guardhouse. 


-for the hordes of the Commune, who 


amused themselves with knocking off the 
heads of the statues, and took the altar 
and the pictures as targets for their mus- 
ket-practice. I remember well one in- 
cident that moved my very soul. A 
funeral was passing up the Boulevard 
de Strasbourg: it was that of a young 
girl, whom her father and some friends 
were accompanying to her last home. 
The hearse was draped in white and the 
coffin was covered with flowers. Sudden- 
ly a band of National Guards stopped the 
sad procession and insisted that the poor 
child’s coffin should be shrouded in the 
red flag: the father resisted, but he was 
knocked down and trampled under foot, 
and the bloody emblem of disorder and 
crime was affixed to the four corners of 
the bier. When they came to the church 
it was closed, and instead of sacred 
chants of priests the air was full of in- 
decent songs of a ribald soldiery. The 
unhappy parent, disregarding the bayo- 
nets which threatened him, knelt on the 
stones before the iron gates: beating 
his breast and weeping as -if his heart 
would break, he recited the prayers for 
the dead and begged God’s pardon and 
mercy for his child, whom he saw de- 
prived of Christian burial and the Church's 
holy benediction. It was heartrending, 
and made me ill for days. 

You must excuse, my friend, the in- 
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coherence of my narration: I write just 
as my memory recalls the incidents, with- 
out any pretence of order. Seven years 
have passed, but my mind is still so 
strongly impressed that all the varied 
details are fresh in my recollection, al- 
though I may not, in this terrible whole, 
recall them in regular sequence. What 
I relate I have suffered, felt or seen, and 
I give you the exact truth as it runs from 
my pen. 

We had reached the most critical 
period—the height, so to speak—of the 
rule of the Commune. Although as wo- 
men we were exempt from any call to 
military service, our situation on that ac- 
count was none the less terrible. The 
ruffianly hordes who held Paris in their 
grasp were subject to no law, no restraint, 
save that of their own caprice, and they 
gave full vent to their passions with daily 
renewed delight. If any woman were 
good-looking, they hesitated at nothing 
to satisfy their brutal lust: if any one 
seemed rich or well-to-do, they simply 
decreed what they wished to take and 
pillaged without ceremony. How many 
homes were plundered and burned, pris- 
oners shot, women ruined by these bloody 
miscreants ! 

But I will confine myself to my own 
experience. One afternoon, after a day 
passed without food, I went to seek as- 
sistance from a sister whose husband was 
employed at the Imprimerie Nationale. 
She lived in the Rue Vieille du Temple, 
but, as Paris was full of barricades, I had 
to make a long détour. I was returning 
home about dark, tired out and disheart- 
ened at the little help my sister could af- 
ford, but hurrying back to make my pur- 
chases for our evening meal. At the cor- 
ner of the Rue du Chateau d’Eau was a 
barricade, and no passing was allowed: 
the officer on guard advised me to go 
round by the Rue de Bondy, and, not 
being drunk, limited his impertinences 
to words. I went round the little square, 
fenced in by an iron railing, and entered 
the Rue de Bondy. Here was a guard- 
house, and at the door a sentinel reeling 
about with his musket on his shoulder. 
“Who goes there?” he cried. I answer- 
ed with trembling voice as quickly as I 


could, and tried to pass. A-second time 
he roared out, “Qui vive?’ and imme- 
diately followed the report of his musket 


and a ball whistled by my ears. Filled 


with indignation, I sprang toward the 
ruffian: hardly had I reached his side 
when from the guardhouse came an of- 
ficer in epaulets and lace, drunk, and 
followed by several soldiers, more like 
beasts than men, who surrounded me. 
The officer tried to comprehend my com- 
plaint of the brutal behavior of the sen- 
tinel, but he was too much overcome to 
understand, and endeavored to throw his 
arms around me and embrace me, stut- 
tering out with drunken hiccough, “All 
right, my pretty citizen! My soldier tried 
to kill thee, did he? Well, I'll be kinder 
than he, and I’ll prove it to thee: come!” 
I spare your ears the words he used, but 
as he tried to seize me in his arms I 
grasped the pistol hanging in his belt, 
and springing back cried out, ‘I'll blow 
the brains out of the first man who touches 
me!’’—“ Ha! ha!’’ laughed one of the 
rascal’s companions, “she has a quick 
hand, the little woman: look out for 
her!" By God,” exclaimed the offi- 
cer, ‘she pleases me: I want her, and 
I'll have her!’ Again he drew near. I 
aimed the pistol at his head, and, trans- 
ported with rage and fury, I cried, “Try, 
if you dare!’ My finger was tightening 
on the trigger when an old woman, lead- 
ing a little girl by the hand, appeared, 
and, rushing into the crowd with arms 
akimbo, exclaimed, ‘‘ Well! well! what 
is all this? The children of the quarter 
are to be insulted in this way? Not so, 
my captain: down with your paws. This 
is my daughter, and no one touches her, 
or if they do—” The ruffians were as- 
tounded at the old woman’s vigorous 
intervention, and, taking advantage of 
their hesitation, she whispered to me, 
“Let us run, my child, and quickly too, 
round by the Rue de Lancry: we can 
get through there yet.” I was off as fast 
as my feet would carry me, and once in 
safety I thanked my deliverer with all 
my heart. Notwithstanding the danger 
I had just escaped, I did not forget the 
wants of our little family nor my own 
hunger, and I had the courage to make 
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my purchases before returning home; 
but when there, overcome by what I 
had gone through, I fell fainting to the 
floor. 

That same evening about ten o'clock, 
as we were finishing our frugal repast, 
we heard the loud noise of armed men 
marching along the street and thumping 
their muskets on the pavement. We ran 
to look out, and as soon as our faces were 
seen the rowdy gang cried out in hoarse 
rough tones and with oaths too horrible 
to write, ‘Close your windows and put 
out your lights, or we'll fire upon you.” 
Passing on, they extinguished the gas 
and repeated the same order from house 
to house, so that soon the street was as 
dark asatomb. We hid our lamp deep 
in the fireplace behind the screen, and 
crouching down waited to see what these 
ominous preliminaries foreboded. The 
noise in the street increased, and seem- 
ed to be greatest in front of our house. 
Loud oaths and laughter filled the air, 
and the re-echoing sound of heavy blows 
as if the mob were battering down doors. 
Suddenly a bright light illumined the 
scene. I thought there was a fire, and 
rushed to the window and raised a cor- 
ner of the curtain. Across the street 
lived an old general officer, a man of 
moderate fortune, who had retired from 
active service. Whether he had been 
denounced as suspect, or whether the 
mob simply knew that the family were 
all away, and that in the house thus left 
unguarded they would find ample plun- 
der without hinderance, I do not know. 
The bare fact is, that a battalion of Na- 
tional Guards, led by their officers, broke 
in the doors, gagged the concierge and 
invaded the general’s abode. This band 
of robbers ransacked the house from 
cellar to garret, pillaging and plunder- 
ing and carrying off everything of value 
that could be easily moved. They light- 
ed up the chandeliers and lamps, and 
through the open windows we could see 
closets and desks wrenched open, furni- 
ture smashed, sofas and beds ripped up 
with bayonets, while bottles from the 
wine -cellar and food from the pantry 
were circulating freely. The soldiers 
were some lolling on arm-chairs and 
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lounges, drinking and carousing: others 
with the butts of their muskets were 
breaking open locks that had the im- 
pudence to resist. A grand piano and 
the mirrors that reflected their drunken 
and hideous faces seemed especially to 
excite their ire. All night long they 
spent the hours in rioting and smashing 
or piling up their booty. The dawn came 
at last, gloomy and sad: a crowd full of 
fear and curiosity filled the street, and to 
the scene of revelry and pillage within 
succeeded another episode without. Mad 
with drink, the ruffians began pitching 
out of the windows what they could not 
carry away—furniture, mirrors, pictures, 
clothes, everything movable. Women of 
the town, friends of these gallant war- 
riors, were called in to share in the dis- 
tribution—to one a velvet cloak, to an- 
other a set of furs, and so through the 
wardrobes of this unfortunate family—un- 
til the house was emptied; and then, as 
the wine was giving out, the captain of 
the band sounded the retreat, and off they © 
started, laden down with spoils. An om- 
nibus was passing: the officer stopped it, 
and forced the driver, pistol at his head, 
to load up with the plunder: then mount- 
ing his horse, carrying a handsome clock 
under his arm, he took the lead of his ma- 
rauding band and marched them away. 
From our windows all the night through 
we watched this shameful vazzia. We 
had not thought of sleep, nor did we 
attempt to seek rest during the hours 
of daylight, but hoped for a quiet night 
to follow, little dreaming this was to 
be the last day we should pass in our 
appartement. 

It was the 21st of May: quiet was 
scarcely restored, when loud cries of af- 
fright were heard throughout this quar- 
ter of the city. Groups of people col- 
lecting’ along the street were talking in 
low voices and with unwonted animation. 
At every house men were rushing in 
and out with frantic gesticulations, and 
all around us something extraordinary 
was evidently going on. In the distance, 
indeed, above the noises of the city, one 
could hear the rattle of musketry, but for 
two months past the sound had been so 
familiar to our ears that we could hardly 
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suppose it had anything to do with the 
general excitement which prevailed. I 
went out to seek for news, and asked the 
neighbors what it all meant. With bated 
breath and whispering in my ears they 
replied that the regular army, /s Versail- 
Zais, had entered Paris, and already held 
possession of the entire western quarter. 
Fighting, they said, was going on at the 
Invalides, at the Ternes, at Montmartre, 
and the regiments of the government, 
who were already masters of the mill 
and the summit of La Galette, were 
throwing shells into the city. To de- 
scribe the flood of joyful emotion that 
filled my heart were impossible. I ran 
home, eager to announce the glad tid- 
ings to my poor mother, and we fell into 
each other’s arms sobbing with delight. 
We could not doubt that the army would 
overcome the mob: it would be at the 
most a matter of a few hours; deliverance 
from our suffering could be no longer de- 
layed. But as the moments passed on 
a panic seized upon all—upon us with 
the others. Every one fled hither and 
thither for safety, and we took refuge in 
the cellar: we carried down chairs, and 
soon all in the house were huddled to- 
gether there. From one minute to an- 
other some one of us would venture up 
to seek for news, to throw a hasty glance 
around to right and left, looking and 
eagerly hoping for the first appearance 
of the regular troops, and hasten back 
again to our place of refuge, where we 
deemed ourselves safe from all danger. 
At either end of our street were formidable 
barricades, with embrasures like those of 
forts and mounted with heavy cannon. 
Before noon the ragamuffin forces of the 
Commune were busy strengthening these 
posts. All we could see was the Nation- 
al Guard passing by in long line, carry- 
ing sandbags and fascines, tearing up 
the paving-stones to pile up the breast- 
works still higher. Women, with the red 
scarf across their shoulders, ran to and 
fro among the soldiers, vociferating and 
urging on the work, more rabid than 
men a hundred times. Indeed, I saw 


confirmed what I had read, that in these 
paroxysms of popular fury women, more 
nervous and more excitable than men, 
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are far more dangerous and sanguinary. 
Every little while messengers were ar- 
riving at the barracks of the Chateau 
d’Eau, close by, bringing bad news from 
the front of successive defeats and the re- 
treat of the Commune’s legions. These 
tidings were secret, or so intended to be, 
but their tenor leaked out almost immedi- 
ately, and throughout the whole quarter 
every one knew nearly as soon as the 
officers at the barracks what was pass- 
ing at the other end of Paris. 

We were filled with feverish anxiety. 
None of us had thought of eating, and 
indeed no food was to be had: the shops 
had been all closed since early morning, 
and all day long we waited in fearful sus- 
pense with but a crust or two and a little 
water. 

The night came on—a terrible night. 
By ten o’clock the darkness even of our 
subterraneous refuge was lighted up by 
the intense and lurid glare of burning 
houses. We went above to our rooms, 
but from our windows we could distin- 
guish nothing. We went to the garret 
and climbed upon the roof: there, cling- 
ing to the chimneys and the spouts, we 
beheld the fearful yet sublime spectacle 
of Paris in flames. On whichever side 
we turned our eyes the conflagration 
hemmed us in. 

In front, the Theatre of the Porte St. 
Martin was throwing to the heavens 
great flashes of fire; behind, the shops 
of the Tapis Rouge, and beyond them 
the docks of La Villette; on the right, 
the corner house of the Boulevard Vol- 
taire, with its red roof, and the Théatre 
des Délassements Comiques; and all 
around the circle at many points great 
massive clouds of fire and smoke were 
rolling up in huge billows to the heav- 
ens and vomiting forth sparks and flames 
that covered and veiled the sky. Inthe 
distance the Grenier d’Abondance was 
burning, and from the glare it seemed 
as if the whole quarter of the Bastille 
was on fire. The Tuileries, the Cour 
des Comptes, the Ministére des Fi- 
nances, the whole of the Rue Royale, 
the Théatre Historique, the Palais de 
Justice, the Hétel de Ville, were all in 
flames. The crazy vandalism of the 
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dying Commune was burning Paris in 
its expiring rage, while the devoted city 
was spewing it forth as a deadly poison. 

Lost in contending emotions of won- 
der, fear and horror, we did not for a 
while realize our exposed situation, but 
louder than the savage roar of the flames 
soon we heard the heavy thunder of can- 
non: now and then, above or around us, 
a shell tore with fierce scream through the 
air. Terrified and worn out, we sought 
again our gloomy refuge below. I stop- 
ped for a moment at our rooms and fill- 
ed a basin to bathe my heated face. I 
heard a shrill angry roar, a loud explo- 
sion: the window behind me was shat- 
tered and the room filled with smoke. 
I sank in terror to the floor, and when I 
gathered my scattered senses and look- 
ed around, the basin in which a second 
before I had plunged my hands was in 
pieces, broken by fragments of a shell 
that had burst before the window. Stu- 
pefied, and hardly believing my won- 
derful escape, I hurried trembling to the 
cellar, where we crowded together, and 
in misery and dread the weary night 
dragged through its fearful and inter- 
minable hours. 

At dawn the boldest of us sallied forth, 
driven by the imperative calls of hunger 
and thirst. I followed in spite of musket- 
ry, shot and bursting shell, which swept 
the street and shook the houses to their 
foundations. The whole quarter was held 
by the most desperate of the Commune’s 
bands, who, driven to bay, were fighting 
with the courage of despair. The Ver- 
saillais were attacking the barricade of 
the Faubourg St. Martin, balls were fall- 
ing like a shower of rain, and dead bodies 
were strewn along the street in constant- 
ly increasing numbers. Frantic with fear 
amid the cries of the fighting, the groans 
of the wounded and the whistling of the 
balls, I sought to regain the shelter of 
our house. 

Just then the National Guards were 
driven from the barricade: with the cry 
of “Sauve qui peut!” they entrenched 
themselves again behind the other fort- 
ress at the corner of the Place du Cha- 
teau d’Eau, which seemed almost im- 
pregnable. Thronging over the breast- 
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work, carried by assault, I saw through 
the smoke the red 42/7 of our soldiers | 
of the line and the blue 4é7é¢ of our sail- 
ors. The tears ran down my cheeks from 
joy. In less time than I can tell the tale, 
rushing on at double-quick, they cleared 
the street and drove the fugitives from 
house to house, keeping up and receiv- 
ing a constant and rapid fire as they ad- 
vanced. I had crouched down in the re- 
cess of a doorway, lost in wild emotion, 
and there I witnessed one of the most 
fearful scenes of this fearful time. At the 
head of acompany of the line, leading on 
his troops sword in hand, marched a cap- 
tain, his coat torn by bullets, his face black 
with powder and glowing with martial 
fury. The rattle of musketry was inces- 
sant, and balls fell like hail on walls 
and pavement: the soldiers, as they ad- 
vanced, sought cover in doorways and 
at corners, wherever a little shelter could 
be found. But he disdained all precau- 
tion, and was cheering on his men when 
a door opened and a woman yet young 
appeared and cried to him, “For the 
love of God, captain, do not expose 
yourself so! Take shelter here.” He 
turned at her call, and, waving his hand 
in thanks, was but a yard or two away: 
suddenly from beneath her apron she 
drew a revolver and shot him through 
the head, shouting, “That’s the fifth!” 
as he fell at her feet. Almost fainting, 
yet transported with horror and indigna- 
tion, I clung convulsively to the doorpost 
to watch the end of this bloody tragedy. 
It was not long in coming, nor were any 
orders needed. The soldiers, regardless 
of the storm of bullets, sprang upon this 
wretch ere the smoke had blown away 
from the muzzle of her pistol: two held 
her to the wall and twenty others poured 
a volley into her. AsIsaw her mangled 
body stretched upon the pavement my 
senses left me and I fell as lifeless as she. 
When I came to myself the street was 
clear: our brave troops were masters of 
the place. In front of the last barricade 
lay the body of Delescluze, fit end to 
the chief of this monstrous revolt that 
had deluged Paris with blood and fill- 
ed the world with horror. 

Our troops were bivouacking in the 
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place, and from all the houses near the 
people were flocking around, bringing 
wine and food in eager exultation. All 
this while the work was going on: the 
troops, advancing, carried everything be- 
fore them ; the din of musketry died away 
in the distance, save when now.and then 
occasional volleys told of summary exe- 
cutions. Every Communard found with 
arms in his hands was shot on the spot, 
and while the light of the conflagration 
reddened the sky the gutters of the streets 
ran crimson with the blood of Frenchmen. 
When evening came we were anxious 
about my sister, as the Imprimerie Na- 
tionale was said to be in flames. I took 
advantage of the early dusk to reach the 
Faubourg St. Martin, so as to get to the 
Rue du Temple by cross-streets, which 
I thought would be quieter. Before the 
smoking ruins of the theatre two guns 
were in position, and around them lay 
several bodies begrimed with powder, 
half stripped and unshod: the sight of 
these pallid corpses, with their grimy up- 
turned feet, was most ghastly. Farther 
along, on shutters torn from their hinges, 
soldiers were carrying the dead to the 
Place du Chateau d’Eau. Trembling 
with fear, I hastened on through the 
square: it was strewn with arms of ev- 
ery kind dropped by the fugitives, and 
the ground was slippery with blood: all 
through the streets it was the same. On 
I ran, shutting my eyes to escape the 
horrible visions of slaughter and death 
that met me at every step. I found my 
sister safe and well, and, having reas- 
sured her as to ourselves, I started home 
again. Hoping to escape the horrors I 
had passed in coming, I went straight 
toward the Place, thinking that as the 
way was shorter I should meet with few- 
er scenes of terror and affright. Alas, 
how grieviously I was mistaken! 
There were no lights, and the Place 
was dark and gloomy as a sepulchre. 
Before me rose the walls of the bar- 
racks, grim and black; on the right 
were the barricades of the Rue du Fau- 
bourg du Temple and of the Boulevard 
Voltaire; on the corner a house still 
burning was throwing up clouds of flame 
and smoke; along the Boulevard St. 
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Martin and the Rue Turbigo there re- 
mained but a mass of smouldering ruins 
—on every side devastation, fire and 
death. Over this ghastly scene night 
had spread its pall—a gray, cold, rainy 
night—and the chill fog froze the mar- 
row of my bones. 

Seized with new terror, I stopped at 
the entrance of the Place: sentinels 
questioned me, and to my answer that 
Iwas going to my home, Rue du Chi- 
teau d’Eau, they replied, “ All right: get 
through if you can.” I did not at first 
comprehend this doubtful permission, 
and ventured on into the open space, 
where the lions of the fountain, broken 
and shattered, cast weird and gigantic 
shadows. I had gone but a few steps 
when I understood what the soldiers 
had meant. All around me were large 
gloomy mounds rising amid pools which 
faintly glistened and reflected the flick- 
ering light from the still burning ruins. 
These mounds were heaps of the slain, 
whose blood had trickled down over 
the stones and ran to form wide, slimy, 
stagnant puddles: to complete this fear- 
ful scene, a sickening, nauseating odor 
seemed to hang upon the damp night 
air—an odor that seized me at the throat: 
it was the smell of warm blood, mingled 
with the fumes of powder. Petrified with 
terror, but mechanically urged on by the 
imperious necessity of escape from this 
hell, I kept advancing, stepping over 
bodies, slipping in the gore, bruising 
hands and knees against the obstacles 
that beset my path, and more terrified 
still by the thousand noises around me. 
I heard the distant cannonading from the 
Cemetery of Peré la Chaise, where the 
Commune made its last stand; the an- 
gry voices of the soldiers, who with lan- 
terns were seeking, and sometimes find- 
ing, on this field of death the body of a 
friend; hollow groans that seemed to 
come from wounded men buried in these 
graves built upof humancorpses. Stumb- 
ling and bruised, at length I reached the 
farther side of the fountain: there I saw 
the soldiers with torches coming, going, 
hurrying to and fro. Walking as in a 
trance and staggering in my fright, I 
drew near and looked. 
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At the corner of the Rue de Bondy 
and of the Rue du Chateau d’Eau is a 
small square, which I have before men- 
tioned, surrounded by an iron railing. 
In this enclosure they had dug a wide 
deep trench, and there they were piling 
in the bodies gathered from the Place. 
I listened to the dull heavy thud of the 
corpses as they were thrown in one upon 
another, and the rattle of the earth shov- 
elled over them. I saw borne before me 
the hideous. faces of the dead, pale and 
grimacing, grimed with blood and pow- 
der: in the fitful glare of the torchlight 
their features seemed to change and their 
lips to move. I fell upon my knees, 
completely overcome and my strength 
exhausted. As I lay stretched upon the 
ground a huge black cloud seemed to 
fall from out the heavens: I heard the 
clang of iron striking the pavement, then 
a loud explosion that swallowed up ev- 
erything around me in its fearful roar, 
and I lost all consciousness. A shell 
thrown from the Cemetery of Pére la 
Chaise had fallen and burst at my feet. 

When I came back to life I found my- 
self in one of the dark low rooms of the 
barracks, surrounded by soldiers, who 
were chafing my hands, while an old 
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sergeant was bathing my face with bran- 
dy. The explosion of the shell, followed 
by the frantic shriek I uttered as I fell, 
had guided their steps to where I lay, 
and they had brought me to the bar- 
racks, thinking me dead. I had fallen 
near a heap of bodies, and they, by 
God’s mercy, had served as a rampart 
to protect me from the bursting shell, 
but its fragments, tearing and cutting up 
the dead, had covered me with the bloody 
wreck. I was a mass of gore from head 
to foot; pieces of flesh were clinging to my 
clothes; my face, my hair, my hands were 
reeking with blood. My mind had given 
way under this dreadful shock, and when 
I came to life I could see nothing, hear 
nothing, understand nothing: to the 
questions asked I could answer nothing, 
only my lips, in convulsive trembling, 
kept repeating, “Maman, Rue du Cha- 
teau d’Eau.” 

The soldiers understood: they carried 
me home on a litter, and for three days 
I was delirious — for a month I was in 
my bed with fever. When at last I re- 
covered the Commune was dead and 
gone. God grant that in our dear land 
of France it may never live again! 

A. L. W. 
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% ya though the Isthmus lacks an ocean-gate, 
Delve not the soil! If Fove had willed it so, 
His watchful power had opened long ago 
The channelled pathways of a billowy strait.” 
Thus spake the Cnydian Oracle, but too late; 
For men are blinder than blind winds that blow 
Round midnight waves, yet idly dream they know 
Some Hermes’ trick to steal the goods of Fate. 
Fools! trench your Isthmus, delving fast and deep; 
And as ye toil uplift your boastful breath 
O’er swift inrushings of the turbulent sea— 
Too swift, by Heaven! for, lo! its treacherous sweep 
O’erwhelms the graded dykes, the opposing lea, _ 
While ye that mocked at Fate, Fate whirls to death! 


PauL H. HAYNE. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


LTHOUGH the chains of love bound 

me so close, I managed in some 
measure to conceal them from the world: 
my mental and physical conditions were 
neither of them improved by my pas- 
sion, which kept me on the rack of 
pain day and night; yet I went about 
neither woebegone nor cross-gartered. 
But, all the same, my mother watched 
me with her wise, pitiful eyes and knew 
all my secrets, and Mr. Floyd alluded to 
my state of feeling with gentle raillery. 
Helen was perhaps the only one of the 
household who did not understand the 
nature of my complaint. Yet, for. all 
that my elders read my state of mind 
with that prescience which is the result 
of experience, they considered my love 
for Georgy as a mere fever of youthful 
feeling, never dreaming but that I be- 
lieved it to be hopeless. That I had 
any faith in its ultimate results affecting 
my own career would have appeared to 
them as absurd a conclusion as that I 
was to gain Miss Lenox by undergoing 
-any other youthful disease: my passion, 
which kept me hollow-eyed, flushed my 
cheeks or paled them, took away my ap- 
petite and robbed me of all desire for 
sleep, was to them only an outbreak of 
hot youthful blood, like measles or chick- 
en-pox. Iwas quite aware of all this, but 


altogether indifferent to their conclusions . 


respecting me. I granted them both the 
wisdom and the logic they claimed, with 
a certain contempt for both wisdom and 
logic. At that time, I thanked Heaven, 
I was quite beyond being guided by any 
remorseless law of reason. 

Even if Miss Lenox alternated be- 
tween the extremes of warmth and cold- 
ness with me—even if she accepted with 
avidity the attentions of other admirers 
when they were present, and only took 
up with me when they were absent— 
even if she at times calmly discussed 
the feasibility of marrying Judge Talbot, 
enumerated the advantages that would 
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accrue to her from such a union, and told 
me constantly that it was folly to think 
of anything save friendship between us, 
—it made no difference to me, otherwise 
than that her caprices rendered me in- 
supportably miserable. I still believed 
that at heart she loved me, and that 
these chastisements were merely the 
trials appointed for the faithful. Be- 
sides, I still had my wits sufficiently 
about me to see that in a nice balance 
of doubts and certainties the certainties 
had altogether the best of it in my case. 
Then a doubt is two-faced, and may be- 
come a rapturous assurance if seen from 
the reverse side. In short, whenever I 
thought over all the circumstances of the 
case I was sure that Georgy preferred me 
to every other man in the world. Here 
are some of my reasons substantiating 
such a belief: 1st. She had often toldme ~ 
succinctly that she liked me better than 
other men. 2d. She had allowed me 
certain tangible proofs of such liking. 
3d. She had frequently discussed the 
advantages or disadvantages connected 
with our possible marriage—had gone so 
far as to say, with a ravishing air of most 
delightful suggestion, “Now, Floyd, if I 
were your wife—" 4th. She had fre- 
quently amused herself by laughing at 
the absurdities of her other admirers. 
5th. She always listened now-a-days to 
my passionate appeals, and it is proverb- 
ial that the woman who parleys always 
surrenders. 6th. Thorpe thought she was 
really in love with me. I certainly had 
no great opinion of Thorpe, and when he 
volunteered this assurance I bade him 
hold his tongue, but I was far enough 
from forgetting it. Besides, everybody 
else spoke of Georgy as an ambitious 
girl casting snares and nets for a rich 
husband, and it was something to have 
even one adherent on my forlorn side. 
“But,” I sometimes asked myself, “isn’t 
Thorpe a miserable sycophant trying to 
get into favor with me by flattering a weak 
point of mine?” 
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So, altogether, I pretended not to be- 
lieve in his sincerity, and turned a cold 
shoulder to him. However, cold shoul- 
ders were nothing to Thorpe. 

“It strikes me, my good fellow,” Mr. 
Floyd said to him now and then, “that 
you can have little to do in the world if 
you spend so much time in coming here.” 

“TI am going away shortly,” Thorpe 
would always reply. “Don’t banish me, 
sir: I have too few such pleasures.” 

He was so apt to make one of our par- 
ty at breakfast on bright mornings that 
Mills began—with some show of scorn, 
however—to set a plate for him. The 
young man seemed over-fond of the 
walk along the shore, and after loiter- 
ing on the rocks for half an hour would 
saunter up from the bluff, crossing the 
gardens with his negligent, elegant air, 
stop and pick a bit of heliotrope for his 
buttonhole, and finally reach the piazza 
just at nine o'clock, when we were all 
assembling for breakfast. 

“How are you, Thorpe?” Mr. Floyd 
would say with a shrug of his shoul- 
ders. “Been to breakfast ?” 

“Not at all: on the contrary,” the self- 
invited guest would rejoin with his easy 
air, “I was going to ask Miss Floyd for a 
cup of coffee.” 

And, to do him justice, he asked for 
little else: he had as little desire for 
beefsteak and potatoes as had I that 
summer, 

Helen was a most hospitable little 
chatelaine, and would grow distressed 
that he did not eat. “Order just what 
you would like,” she said to him once, 
“and I dare say it is in the house. I do 
not know exactly what is in the larder, 
but, according to the established order 
of things, there is something to satisfy 
any ordinary appetite.” 

“But I haven’t an ordinary appetite,” 
retorted Thorpe, looking her full in the 
face, his bold black eyes eloquent with 
meaning: “I long for nectar and am- 
brosia.”” 

“We haven't got that, for you,” drawl- 
ed Mr. Floyd. ‘‘It’s poor stuff any way. 
Had the gods ever sat down to a well- 
appointed table, they would have tired of 
Olympian fare afterward. In this house 


immortals eat mortal food, and thrive on 
it. Look at Miss Lenox’s cheeks! Ev- 
ery night I go to bed swearing that she is 
an angel, and naturally throughout my 
vigil I am tortured by the dread lest she 
should be growing her wings prepara- 
tory to taking a flight to more congenial 
spheres by morning. But when she de- 
scends to her breakfast, and I observe 
that she eats eggs and chops and cakes 
and fruit to restore her strength after her 
ten hours’ fast, I am reassured.” 

“T’m no angel,” exclaimed Miss Geor- 
gy, taking a fresh waffle, “and am only 
too thankful if you don’t make up your 
mind that I am the opposite.” 

“Oh, as to that, it remains an open 
question with me,” said Mr. Floyd. 
“Those little feet could never be crowd- 
ed into such neat slippers if one of them 
was cloven. But I have little faith in 
tradition, and that story of the hoof may 
be an invention, for very likely only 
Monsieur le Diable has such a naughty 
little foot, and madame and mesdemoi- 
selles possess five toes and pretty arched 
insteps.” 

“Oh, papa!” cried Helen indignantly, 
“what nonsense you talk! I’m quite as- 
tonished that a clever man with a great 
reputation condescends to such trifles. 
Those Washington people were saying 
yesterday that they quite stood in awe 
of you, and seemed relieved when Mrs. 
Randolph said you were engaged, and 
replied that. of course so profound a 
man had constant intellectual occupation. 
We felt like laughing—did we not, dear 
Mrs. Randolph ?— for we knew, sir, that 
you were sprawling on my sofa drawing 
caricatures of us, as we walked about the 
grounds, in my blotting-case. You're 
completely frivolous, papa: I regret to 
say it, but you are completely frivolous. 
I cannot believe you ever made a speech, 
‘the applause of listening senates to com- 
mand;’ and as to your being minister 
plenipotentiary, it must have been to 


-| the kingdom of the Liliputians.” 


Mr. Floyd looked at her, half shutting 
his eyes. “I have a great mind to be 
profound,” said he plaintively. ““Oh how 
tiresome I can be if I set out! It is 
too sweet a day to be didactic and dog- 
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matic; otherwise, I would talk until I 
caused you to grind your teeth. I con- 
sider that I am too generous: I rarely 
bore people. If I am ill, I pretend to 
sleep all the time. Do I ever ask dis- 
agreeable questions, make disagreeable 
remarks? Do I ever pretend to be wise 
in my day and generation? Do I ever 
offer an opinion until it is asked?” 

“But you show people you are bored,” 
observed Helen.—* Did I tell you, Floyd, 
about poor little Hetty Raymond? Papa 
walked about the garden with her, and 
she prattled on about the flowers. ‘Do 
you like flowers, Mr. Floyd?’ she asked. 
—'I hate flowers!’ he returned. Then 
she took another subject, and told him 
about the concert the night before. ‘Do 
you like music, Mr. Floyd?’ the poor 
innocent inquired again—‘I hate mu- 
sic!’ said this dreadful man.—' What do 
you like?’ she begged him to tell her.— 
‘Snakes /’ answered the monster.” 

“‘Of course I’m bored,” said Mr. Floyd. 

“But you used not to be bored.” 

“Oh, at one time it was my trade to 
please women and-to lead men. In 
those days I believed most things de- 
pended on me. I really wish my por- 
trait had been painted as I sat in my 
study revolving questions of state, weigh- 
ing arguments, balancing expediencies, 
forecasting results. It would have been 
something to have bequeathed to you, 
my dear little girl, for I contracted all 
my wrinkles at that period, screwing up 
my face with profound thoughts. I dare 
say a cast of my features would have pro- 
duced a superior sort of gargoyle. Well, 
I wrote a good deal more than I said, 
and I thought a great deal more than 
I ever uttered or set down: I knew my- 
self to be a busy man, and I fancied my- 
self to be a useful man.” 

“And you were a useful man, papa.” 

“Oh no, not at all. Statesmen and 
diplomatists do very little good in the 
world—politicians still less. Ever since 
mankind emerged from barbarism and 
tended toward civilization they have been 
obliged to contend with two great retard- 
ing forces. State and Church have done 
all they could to hinder individual ad- 
vancement, and unless men contained 
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within themselves an audacity of enter- 
prise, an essential personal force, an in- 
vincible power of development, the king- 
doms of earth would to-day rival a colo- 
ny of ants in achievements. But since 
they were endowed with an originality 
which no governing power could reduce 
to a frigid zero, an instinctive and crea- 
tive perception of better inventions and 
more earnest deeds, neither priest nor 
king has been able to do more than put 
blocks in the pathway of mankind.” 

“Of all the impious, abominable talk 
I ever heard! Not, however, that I un- 
derstand much of it,” said my mother. 
“But go on, James: you so rarely talk 
that we love to listen to you.” 

Mr. Floyd laughed. “It’s no use,” he 
returned, much diverted. “I was trying 
to bore you, Mary. But the fact is, wo- 
men go to church so often, and listen so 
conscientiously to the sermons, they are 
so obliged to show themselves feasted 
and regaled mentally when their hus- 
bands and fathers prose to them, that 
they finally don’t know when they are 
bored. Their perceptions are deadened, 
just as factory-hands lose consciousness 
after a time of the whir and noise of the 
machinery. Now, haven't we been sit- 
ting here long enough ?— Miss Lenox, 
don’t you know that the only way ulti- 
mately to enjoy your dinner is to leave 
off eating breakfast? Come out and 
look at the sea. Why not? What 
have you to do?” 

“T am going to finish a dress.” 

“Happy creature! to spend its time 
making itself beautiful! Who sits with 
you while you sew?” 

“TI will give you a seat, Mr. Floyd.” 

But Mr. Floyd had something else to 
do. He did not fancy Miss Georgy, al- 
though at times he went to considerable 
lengths in flattering her. I think my 
mother was one of the least jealous of 
women, yet I have seen her redden and 
leave the room on some frivolous errand 
when Mr. Floyd and Miss Lenox were 
indulging in some little game of bad- 
inage. I knew she thought the young 
lady liked nobody half so well as this 
tranquil, stately man, in spite of his fifty 
years and more, his ill-health and his in- 
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difference. It may have been so, although 
I scorned the idea at the time ; but, how- 


ever Mr. Floyd may have liked to amuse 


himself with the brilliant coquette, who 
could no more help striving to attract 
every man with whom she came in con- 
tact than the sun can help shining and 
warming what it shines on, he had a 
heart proof against all her fascinations. 
But what woman can withstand the sweet 
pain of being jealous when she loves? I 
dare say my mother would have been 
jealous of Helen or me if Georgy had 
not been there to attract Mr. Floyd's at- 
tention with her provoking pretty ways, 
her frank, inconsequent talk at times, and 
her ever-radiant beauty. The haughty 
young creature was so used to men who 
ran to do her bidding, who were willing 
to kneel at her feet and bask in sunshine 
if she were in a good humor, or who wait- 
ed for the clouds to break away if she 
were gloomy, who took everything she 
gave them, whether a word or a smile 
or a blow, and when she turned her 
back upon them pined for another 
chance to creep back crouching at her 
feet, that no wonder she liked to turn 
handmaiden for once and be a kneel- 
ing Esther and wear the soft graces 
of a suppliant. 

For some of the flowers she picked for 
Mr. Floyd that summer, for the looks she 
gave him, the blushing, smiling words 
with which she met his careless talk, I 
would have given, I presume, more than 
I had in the world: a few very small fa- 
vors were enough for me. She knew very 
well that even her coolest contempt could 
not revolt me beyond a point whence she 
could whistle me back at her pleasure. 
Most men are so once at least in their 
lives, and when they become so besot- 
ted, so lost to shame, so forgetful of the 
qualities which at the bottom of their 
hearts they know they most desire in 
woman, so blinded by mere charms of 
flesh and blood, wanton with riotous im- 
pulse, selfishness and vanity, they tell 
themselves that no man ever loved so 
deeply before since love was known in 
Eden: they are proud of themselves for 
being swayed by a passion both ignoble 
and degrading. I dare say that even in 
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the height of my fever I was entirely con- 
scious that between me and Georgy there 
was so little in common, either mentally 
or morally, that a long companionship 
would be a weariness—that if I married 
her I should tire of her imperious ways, 
her greedy vanity, her insatiable desire 
for change and excitement, in a-week. 
Still, all the same, I wanted her, and I 
wanted no other man to have her. 

She came down one day to dinner with 
a new bracelet on her arm, which I was 
not long in observing, since no man could 
help staring at the most beautiful arms in 
the world. 

“Handsome jewels are lucky accidents 
for men,” said Mr. Floyd as the pretty. 
wrist and hand happened to be lying 


/ on the table beside him while she toy- 


ed with her fruit, “for they enable us 
to pay compliments otherwise forbidden. 
I have been looking at your new brace- 
let, Miss Lenox. Were I twenty years 
younger I might say, 

How prettily becomes it thy white arm |— 

A glowworm twining round a lily stem ; 
but now-a-days I know you have too 
much experience to care for that sort 
of compliment, and I congratulate you 
on its richness: that bracelet never cost 
less than five hundred dollars.” 

“Do you think so?” asked Georgy 
eagerly, and it was not difficult for any- 
body to see the meaning of her eyes as 
she looked at it. At such times she al- 
ways reminded me of her mother, who 
never saw a piece of gold or a bankbill 
come within her clutch without a peculiar 
sort of gleam in her cold faded eyes. But 
Miss Lenox remembered herself, let her 
arm, which she had raised suddenly, fall, 
and laughed. “Not that I care for the 
price,” she said with a pretty shrug, fol- 
lowed by a demure look as she probably 
read anger in my grim face. 

For I knew very well now where the 
bracelet came from: had I not seen Mr. 
Talbot on the steps that very morning 
take a little velvet box from his pocket, 
open it, then close it again, and replace 
it inside his coat, believing himself un- 
seen? 

“Talbot has good taste,” remarked 
Mr. Floyd with a smile, “and the bau- 
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ble is handsome; still, Miss Lenox, if I 
were you, I should insist upon having 
diamonds and pearls. Not that you are 
one of the women who should wear them, 
but because they are the final expression 
of a rich man’s devotion.” 

“But why can I not wear diamonds 
and pearls?” asked Georgy, looking up 
at him and laughing in his face. 

“Oh, diamonds and pearls are for dark 
beauties like my little girl,” returned Mr. 
Floyd, looking at Helen. ‘“ Blondes dress 
themselves, somehow. You might in- 
dulge in emeralds and sapphires.” 

“IT will have emeralds set round with 
diamonds,” exclaimed Georgy, looking 
deeply injured, “and you shall say, Mr. 
Floyd, that they become me.” 

“Oh, I dare say,” remarked Mr. Floyd, 
who was thinking about Helen and look- 
ing at her.—“ Before we go to town next 
winter,” he said to his daughter, “we 
must see about your ornaments. Your 
mother had diamonds at her marriage 
fit for a princess, and she wore hand- 
some pearls, too, which I gave her.” 

“Where are they?” asked Georgy 
eagerly.—“I should like to see them, 
Helen.” 

“They are at Helen’s banker’s,”’ re- 
turned Mr. Floyd, “with a great deal of 
plate and many other things of value. 
My poorlittle girl, you will never knowthe 
pleasure a penniless girl feels in her little 
possessions : you were born too rich ever 
to find out the value of something you 
have not got. I take ita woman’s chief 
pleasure is to see something she likes, 
hanker after it, coax and wheedle some 
father or brother or husband or lover to 
get it for her if he will, or else to con- 
trive something like it if she cannot pro- 
cure the real thing. Where will your oc- 
cupation be, my dear little girl ?” 

“T will try to find something to hanker 
after,” returned Helen with spirit. “It 
seems to me a very mercenary world. 
Everybody tells me that my good for- 
tune leaves me nothing to desire, while 
all the time I am praying in my heart 
and on my knees that Heaven may give 
me a thousand things I need.” 

“And what are they, Helen?” asked 
Georgy, laughing. 


[JAn. 
But Helen did not laugh, and held a 


demeanor of almost severe gravity. “I 


desire,” she said in a very sweet voice, 
and looking at her father, “to be lovely 
and be worth being beloved. It is not 
quite enough for me just to feel that my 
dear ones love me: I want an intrinsic 
value in myself.” 

Mr. Floyd nodded: “Go on.” 

“T want to deserve the place I hold in 
life. If I have so much more money than 
other people, I ought to do more good 
than others. It seems to me that I have 
the power to influence a great many lives 
—to help the poor, to educate those who 
are struggling against all sorts of obsta- 
cles, to make the wretched happy.” 

“You can undoubtedly do a great deal, 
Helen,” said Mr. Floyd gently, “but do 
not believe too much in the influence 
you can extend over your fellow-beings. 
I have been poor, and I know that the 
chief evils of poverty lie in the minds 
and hearts of the poor: an indomitable 
will, a contempt of self-indulgence, a 
habit of perseverance and patient en- 
ergy, will conquer poverty. The aspi- 
rations of the world are clogged by a 
love of ease and enjoyment: it is pleas- 
anter for men to lie down and dream 
they are floating in painted bubbles of 
delicious reality than to rise up and work. 
I believe very little in the sort of charity 
which puts money in a man’s pocket 
which he has not earned.” 

“Dear me, papa!”’ cried Helen with 
dismay: “what am I to do, then?” 

“You can’t do anything in particular 
for four years yet, unless you marry first 
with my consent,” said Mr. Floyd, laugh- 
ing. “ Your great schemes can wait. You 
may get a husband who has a hobby.” 

“Don’t do anything chimerical and phil- 
anthropical with your money, Helen,” 
put in Miss Lenox. “Nobody’s income 
was ever yet too large for his own needs. 
I will tell you what to do with it.” And 
it must be confessed that I looked eager- 
ly at my heart’s mistress and listened in- 
tently to her scheme of a happy exist- 
ence. “In the first place,” she began in 
her light laughing way, “you should go 
to Europe to live for ten years—visit all 
the great capitals, be introduced at all 
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the courts, compete with the proudest 
nobility in the world, and marry a man 
of high rank and title.” . 

Helen laughed too. “I’m not am- 
bitious,” said she, “and I am a very 
good American—am I not, papa ?—and 
what I pray all the time is, that I may 
not be worldly and love the things you 
talk to me about, Georgy. I suppose it 
must be pleasant to have a multitude of 
rich dresses and splendid jewels, a pret- 
ty taste for rare laces, a love of gay life 
like a brilliant and continuous féte, or 
else so many people would not think so 
much about these things. Yet it seems 
to me there might be something better 
in the world: not but what the elegances 
and magnificences of life are very com- 
fortable too, and much to be preferred to 
poverty and obscurity and monotonous 
dulness.”” 

“I dare say you’re much like all the 
rest of us, Helen,” retorted Georgy. 
“You are used to wealth, and every- 
thing costly and impossible to me is 
within your reach. All the fairy god- 
mothers were at your christening: only 
one of the good creatures was at mine, 
and the gift she gave spoiled me for life, 
because it harmonizes with none of the 
rest of my possessions.” 

And Miss Lenox heaved a profound 
sigh as we rose from the table and went 
through the open French windows toward 
the piazza. I followed her, of course: 
when did I not follow her unless she 
bade me not? I stood leaning against 
a pillar watching her as she hung over 
the balustrade pulling flowers from one 
of the stone vases on the terrace to put 
in her belt. 

“It seems to me,” I contrived to say 
presently, “that you had more than one 
fairy godmother at your christening,” for 
the plaintive sound of her complaint 
sounded still in my ears. 

“Don’t be allegorical,’’ she returned 
pettishly. ‘Oh, I am so cross, Floyd! 
Let us go down to the summer-house 
and have a talk.” 

My mother and Helen stood at the 
other end of the piazza talking to Mr. 
Floyd, and it was quite natural and easy 
for us to saunter away together. My 
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heart is heavy still with the remembrance 
of the passion of those days upon it. Just 
as the hurt I got when I fell down the 
rocks agonizes me still in my dreams, so 
the scars of these later wounds are still 
not so entirely healed but that I have a 
twinge from them at times. What prizes 
of passion and feeling we throw away in 
our youth! We are so anxious to lavish 
all our ardor that we fling it abroad at ran- 
dom, wasting generous emotions which 
should last us all our lives. As I walk- 
ed down the flower-bordered paths beside 
her I was unconscious of the loveliness of 
the world, dead to the melody of the birds 
circling around their nests, blind to the 
splendors of shimmering light upon the 
sea, All I knew was an abject longing, 
a torment of suspense, a sickening jeal- 
ousy. From the moment I had observed 
the rich bracelet on her arm at dinner I 
had felt all the misery of instinctive dread 
that she had accepted, or was about to 
accept, Talbot. I divined that he was 
a shrewd man, who never advanced a 
step which he was obliged to retrace— 
who was never generous without receiv- 
ing his equivalent. But I knew my mis- 
tress too well to venture on a complaint: 
I was as well trained as any lackey by this 
time, and knew my place, and loved the 
mere sight of her imperious, seductive 
beauty too ardently to forfeit it. 

It pleased Miss Lenox to keep silence 
for a time, but all the while her eyes 
were growing darker, her cheeks were 
crimsoning and her little hands were 
clenching tighter and tighter. So long, 
however, as she was not in a rage with 
me I could enjoy even her rages: they 
gave her ripe sunny beauty a touch of 
grandeur, as the frowning precipice 
above makes the smiling valley beneath 
gain charm and picturesqueness from 
force of contrast. 

Georgy herself broke the pause. “TI 
must say it!” she cried—‘I must say 
it! I hate her with all my heart! And 
the idolatry he lavishes upon her, little 
pale-faced, haughty girl, who, if she 
were poor or of an ordinary family, 
would soon know her deserts! Dia- 
monds and pearls for her in plenty! 
Then when she tires of her playthings 
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‘tis thought so heavenly-minded a feel- 
ing in her that she despises them all! 
You yourself, Floyd, looked at her as 
if she were a radiant angel whose home 
is not here.” 

“If you speak of Helen,” said I grave- 
ly, ‘“‘you need never expect that I shall 
look at her or think of her without ad- 
miration and homage and sincere affec- 
tion.” 

She stared at me a moment haughtily, 
then laughed loud and long. “Go and 
offer her your admiration and homage 
and sincere affection,’’ she returned, 
mimicking my measured speech: “she 
will accept them all. She is used to hav- 
ing everything she wants, and you are 
the only thing which fails her. Why do 
you stay here with me? I am habituated 
to neglect and contempt where this fam- 
ily is concerned. I bid you avery good- 
evening;’’ and she gave me a haughty 
courtesy, fixing a pair of angry eyes 
full upon me. 

“T have no wish to leave you for any 
girl, Georgina,” I said deliberately, “ un- 
less you are expecting Mr. Talbot to meet 
you in the summer-house.” 

“Not at all,” she answered, resuming 
her usual good-nature, which had been 
so singularly disturbed: “Mr. Talbot is 
dining miles away to-night. He bade 
me good-bye this morning for forty-eight 
hours. He is one of a dozen guests at the 
governor's. At this time heis, I dare say, 
growing red in the face over his sixth 
course. Faugh! how I hate to see him 
purple and crimson, his swollen cheeks 
half hiding his little twinkling eyes!’ 

“Strange language for a woman who 
accepts his presents !”’ I ventured, laugh- 
ing nervously, and with a swift, jealous 
glance at the ornament on her round 
arm. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed with a shrug, “if 
you want me to praise him I will praise 
him. Despite his want of Apollo-like 


graces, he is very clever, very generous, 


very good-natured. He does not expect 
too many perfections from me: he knows 
Iam no angel.” (I thought to myself, 
If that were a point in favor of any man, 
I myself, despite my infatuation, believed 
her to be no angel.) “He perfectly well 


understands that the most he can give is 
as nothing in return for even a smile from 
me. In short, I sometimes think he is 
my ideal of a good husband.” 

“I advise you not to realize your ideal, 
then,” said I, dryly. “I think you will 
find him less good-natured than you 
believe; and if you call it generosity to 
expect no perfections from you, to have 
no faith in your possessing a higher na- 
ture than may be contented with rich 
dresses and jewels and fine living, I will 
tell you that such love, stripped of senti- 
ment, barren of ideality, is a doubtful 
boon for any woman. Would you be 
contented to live the life the poor wo- 
men do in the East? Their husbands 
expect no perfections from them, no truth, 
no virtue save that which they ensure at 
the price of a ceaseless espionage and 
grated windows. You would find him, 
if you bore his name and held his honor 
in your little white hands, as complete a 
tyrant as any Turk.” 

“TI am not afraid of any man’s tyran- 
ny,” remarked Miss Georgy with her 
prettiest shrug. ‘What I meant to say 
about this gentleman was, that he is the 
sort of husband a poor girl may safely 
marry: he is rich, he is not young, he 
is willing to bid high for the woman he 
wants, and will give her a handsome 
establishment. After all the pretty talk 
in the world about love and faith and 
devotion, what does it all end in? Sup- 
pose I married a man who believed me 
an angelic creature just stopping over- 
night in this lower world, with all sorts 
of fine qualities to match my heavenly 
birth: how disappointed he would be 
when he discovered that I am a mortal 
woman, with no wings—with no aspira- 
tions, in fact, beyond being well fed, 
well clothed, well amused! It is just as 
well, believe me, Floyd, to marry a man 
whose experience in life has taught him 
that women are the counterparts of his 
own frail, sinning sex.” 

“TI don’t think,” said I with a dash of 
cynicism, “that you find many men, no 
matter how young, sufficiently inexperi- 
enced to believe that women are much 
better than themselves. Certainly, girls 
make small effort to convince us that 
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they are on the plane of purer impulse 
and lovelier thought than ourselves. If 
we believe in you, it is that we are in the 
mood for cheap infatuation, and shut our 
eyes and ears lest we be enlightened. I 
don't claim much for young men— we 
are none of us too worthy—yet it seems 
to me that it is we who have the loftiest 
aspiration, the purest dream. We prize 
our honor; we hope to achieve distinc- 
tion; we sacrifice unhesitatingly what we 
believe to be the best years of our lives 
in some hard work, some untiring rou- 
tine. We may have our pleasures, but 
under the stars at midnight, at sunrise 
before the sea, in society, in solitude, 
even when we are at table carousing 
with our friends, we still have a higher 
thought, a longing inconceivably sweet 
for a rapture attainable yet unattained. 
A young man—foolish fellow that he is! 
—is always thrilling at the fancy of the 
woman whom he shall call wife, the chil- 
dren who shall look up to him and call 
him father. I tell you, he treats many 
things lightly, but before these hopes his 
soul bends in reverence, and he blushes 
as he thinks of marriage. But girls! 
Here is one, the most beautiful girl in 
the world, the most capable of high 
thought and noble endeavor, talking 
of selling herself to a man, counting out 
her price unflinchingly, abating not one 
dimple of her charms when she figures 
up the schedule of property to be passed 
over to the purchaser.—Nay,” I said as 
she put her hand on my arm, “I am no 
rich fellow, and I do not know how much 
such a caress may be worth.” 

“T have been very kind to you, at any 
rate, Floyd,” remarked Miss Georgy, 
quite unmoved by my oratory, unless 
she were a trifle more amused and good- 
natured. “You are welcome to take my 
hand if you will: it goes to you very nat- 
urally. I don’t always think of selling 
myself, Floyd, but: fancy what it would 
be to marry a pleasant, handsome boy 
as yourself. Would it be all like this— 
walking hand in hand along the garden- 
paths, roses blooming on either hand, 
birds singing, summer suns setting in 
the west to rise as brightly as ever to- 
morrow? This is pleasant, is it not? 
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But by and by the garden will be deso- 
late—every rose gone, the birds flown 
away, and not even the sun shining at 
its best will make our way warm and 
pleasant.” 

But I could not believe in her wisdom. 
We were quite remote from the house 
now, sitting on the summer-house. steps 
down among the roses. As she told me, 
she was no niggard with me: I could 
hold the little dimpled hand, count its 
blue veins and kiss it at my will. I was 
as glad as other men are to indulge in 
passionate folly, and she watched me 
with kind lazy eyes. I was no longer 
jealous of Mr. Talbot, yet I unclasped 
his bracelet from her arm and flung it 
behind her on the floor. I poured out a 
paroxysm of entreaties—my passion and 
desire, my tenderness and worship, all 
the delirium of a first unfulfilled longing. 

The light in the west had almost died 
away before we rose to go in: she picked 
up her bracelet from the floor and laugh- 
ed softly as she let me put it on now. 

“It is only for to-night,” she said soft- 
ly, and I answered her with a kiss—“‘only 
for to-night : it must go back to-morrow.” 

The evening was calm and silent ex- 
cept for the faint moan of.the sea. The 
young moon rested just above the line 
of solemn fir trees behind us; above, 
the stars shone large and golden in the 
pale depths of the sky; and on either 
side the trees gloomed together here and 
there, only showing light through their 
closely-interlaced branches. 

No night had ever been so beautiful 
to me before: Georgy had promised to 
marry me. 


CHAPTER XX. 

WHEN I finally reached my room that 
night, I found a letter on the table which 
had been placed there in my absence 
earlier in the day, but which I had not 
discovered when I dressed for dinner. 
The postmark was Belfield, and the 
writing my friend Jack Holt’s. I was 
a little in doubt what it might contain, 
and held it in my hand irresolutely a 
few moments before I opened it. 
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It had seemed to me, when I found 
myself in the position of suitor to Miss 
Lenox, that I owed it to Jack to apprise 
him of the fact. Whether she accepted 
me or not, I was standing in the place 
I had long since ceded to him, and felt 
guilty of some treason in trying togain the 
woman whom he had loved so long. I 
too had loved her all my life, but former- 
ly a high resolve not to be even at heart 
the rival of my friend had constrained 
me to forget her.’ But now that she was 


out of Jack’s reach, surely such stoical 
self denial was unnecessary. However, 
I opened his letter with some trepidation. 


“DEAR RANDOLPH,” it ran: “I have 
your letter of the 29th, and have only 
delayed answering it to think the matter 
over quietly. I thank you for your cour- 
tesy in extending your confidence to me 
so generously, If you succeed in win- 
ning Miss Lenox’s hand, I shall be glad 
to know that the man she has chosen 
is in all respects worthy of her. I have 
no news: my father’s health continues 
much the same, and I see more change 
in my poor mother than in him. Let me 
hear from you again. I am in receipt 
of a letter from Harry in which he speaks 
of you ee i Yours truly, 
“JOHN Hott.” 


Certainly, i in all the flush of my new 
happiness I could find nothing to trouble 
me in this reply of dear old Jack’s. It 
tranquillized me, blessed me, and I real+ 
ly think that when my head was on the 
pillow I felt as gratefully toward hint as 
toward Georgina. 

Not that I was not 
in my new position. Our secret was un- 
divulged : no one was to hear of it for two 
days, yet nevertheless my causes for rap- 
ture seemed at their climax: We all of 
us, I suppose, in pursuing any object of 
desire, expect perfect happiness when it 
is in possession. I had told myself a 
thousand times that such words as Miss 
Lenox had spoken to me that evening 
would make me the happiest of men. 
Now, although I could recall sweet 
promises and unstinted kisses with a 


tumult of feeling, yet from the moment | 
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I entered the parlors quietly to find Helen. 
singing to her father, and my mother at 
some delicate work in which she excel- 
led, I had felt conscious of dejection. 
Georgy took a sofa: and a novel, and 
did not speak to me again: my mother 
was a little sad, and Mr. Floyd and Hel- 
en took possession of her and carried her 
into the library. I. paced the piazzas 
and thought of my mother and the story 
I had to tell her. I dreaded the ordeal; 
and was a coward before it. I was not 
ashamed of such cowardice, for I knew 
that I must stab the gentle heart which 
had such hope in me.- I could recall a 
thousand instances when she had ‘sacri- 
ficed her own wishes for my sake: when, 
indeed, had she ever thought of her own 
wishes if they clashed with mine? _I re- 
membered with a blush how long ago I 
had used all my influence to dissuade 
her from marrying Mr. Floyd, and re- 
called with something too much like 
tears to suit my manhood the piteous 
look on her lovely face as she looked 
at me, clasping and unclasping her little 
hands as they lay in her lap. And now, 
in: spite of all her goodness to me, her 
gentle life of self-renunciation, F was to 
take the one step from which she. had 
tried to restrain me: I was to separaté 
myself from her, for I knew quite well 
that the same house could never hold 
my mother and my wife if that wife were 

In spite, then, of my oe at win- 
ning Georgy, I tossed all night in doubt 
and perplexity upon my pillow. My only 
point of comfort lay in Jack’s words: he 
had the best right to blame, yet he did 
not blame me. I tried to think of thé 
morrow—of meeting Georgy again—of 
sitting beside her, free to indulge in all 
the sweet follies of courtship; but a cer- 
tain intoxication of feeling which had pos- 
sessed me up to this time seemed dispel: 
led, and strive although I might to bé 
grateful, eager, passionate, I had a sense 
of lassitude, and was’ obliged to confess 
that I was a poor fellow, since, instead 
of experiencing a sublime frenzy of hap: 
piness which could bear me on over ob 
stacles like a wave overcoming all old 
landmarks of the shore, I was brooding 
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over the innumerable difficulties before 
me. 

Before I slept the birds were twittering: 
there was a glow in the east and the 
waters were taking the rosy hues of 
dawn. I did not wake until ten o'clock, 
and then, dressing hurriedly and descend- 
ing, I found that Miss Lenox had been 
sent for to go to Mrs. Woodruff’s and 
spend the day, and that she had left 
word for me to follow her to the Point 
for luncheon. I breakfasted alone, for 
my mother and Helen were walking on 
the bluff with Mr. Floyd; and as the car- 
riage came round to the door, as. usual, 
toward eleven, I took it myself and drove 
to the Point, sending word back that I 
should lunch and dine there and return 
in the evening. Not, however, that I had 
any idea of at once following Miss Lenox, 
who, I knew very well, was looking over 
plays to choose one for private theatricals 
at Mrs. Woodruff’s. I was restless and 
dispirited. I felt a weight over me like 
a premonition of evil, and the delights 
of love did not stir one throb of antici- 
pated happiness. 
~ A sort of club had been formed among 
the visitors at the Point, where all the 
young men spent their mornings smok- 
ing, reading the papers and discussing 
the news of the day in general, and in 
particular the gossip of the place. Wa- 
tering-place society is never.of the most 
satisfactory description, yet, thrown to- 
gether day after day, night after night, 
without real business or occupation, men 
and women grow to be deeply interested 
in the personal affairs of their coterie, 
and what in town is a mere bagatelle 
becomes at the seaside a matter for won- 


der and gossip. I belonged to the club, 


and frequently spent my mornings there, 
joining a group whose energies were 
mostly expended on cigars and claret- 
and-soda. We all talked in subdued 


voices about last night's ball or yester- | 
| what was going on inside until presently 


day’s picnic: we were all very trivial, 


but I think most people prefer to dis- | 
cuss trivial matters, and we were as wise | 
as our day and generation. Any tower- , 
ing genius wrapped in the glooms and | 
lightnings of higher atmospheres, and | 
wishing to absorb us in great questions | 


whose solution took us into abstract re- 
gions of thought, would, I fear, have been 
voted a great bore. There were among 


' them youths of excellent families, a few 


belonging to the idlers of the world, but 
most of them off on a summer holiday 
after months of hard work in town— — 
well - mannered, good - hearted fellows, 
with few affectations—in the society of 
their own sex, at least—agile and suf- 
ficiently graceful to find partners every 
evening among the belles of the water- 
ing-place for a long and arduous “Ger- 
man.” Naturally, after these fatigues 
strength and spirits were at a low ebb 
among them in the earlier hours of the 
day. 

It was so early still when I reached 
the room on this particular morning that 


few of the chairs were taken, and those . 


by the class we voted old fogies, who 
were availing themselves of the papers, 


. It was a warm day, and a desire to feel 


the sea-breeze led me to take a seat half 
outside the window, which opened on a 
small iron-framed balcony. There I sat, 
somewhat moody, dreamy and silent, 
smoking, my hands clasped on the rail- 
ing and my head on my hands. The 
room gradually filled, two or three 
fellows joined me outside, and I was 
presently quite cut off from the circle 
within. The warmth of the day or some 
extra exertion had made the young men 
nearest me a little quieter than usual, 
and we nodded to each other, barely 
speaking. Now and then some one would 
ask me a question : “Going to Mrs. Pe- 
ters's to-night?” 

Then after a long ‘Don’ t like 
that sort. of thing, eh? 

“Not in summer.” 
“So J think—too confoundedly hot.” 
More eloquent than this nobody grew 

for some time., I had paid no attention 
to the new-comers, and had no idea of 


Frank Woolsey, my cousin, looked at me 
suddenly with a peculiar sort of gleam in 
his eyes. I straightened myself up and 
my ears grew alert. I heard Thorpe’s. 
laugh inside, followed by a remark from 
one of the youths : “Well, it's hard linés 
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on the rest of us: that’s all I can say. 
There she is, beautiful, ‘and therefore 
to be wooed—a woman, and therefore 
to be won;’ and all the time rich—oh, 
so devilish rich !—and you and Randolph 
are the only ones who can see her except 
at a respectful distance! It’s not fair, 
Thorpe, for you to carry her off so 
easily.” 

“But I haven’t carried her off yet,” re- 
turned Thorpe in his easy, laughing way. 
“Don’t congratulate me until really, like 
young Lochinvar, I have her behind me 
on the crupper and a good road before 
me.” 

“T guess you'll have her fast enough. 
Did you get a letter this morning on the 
rocks ?” 

“Let me have my own little secrets.” 

“T say,” remarked somebody else, “I 
fancy old Floyd will cut up rough when 
it all comes out. Guess what the old 
beast said to me when I asked him if * 
I might call?” 

But I had heard enough, and sprang 
up. “Allow me to pass, gentlemen,” 


said I: “I should like to have a word 


with Mr. Thorpe.” 

“Hold your tongue, Floyd,” whisper- 
ed Woolsey: “don’t have a row. The 
matter is best hushed up.” 

But every one had risen and drawn 
back his chair, and I made my way into 
the centre of the room, where Thorpe was 
standing carefully twirling the end of a 
cigarette. His back was toward me, and 
not until he noticed the peculiar hush 
which ensued upon my movement did he 
look up and see me. His face changed 
slightly, bat his easy insolence of man- 
ner was in no whit abated. ‘“ How are 
you, Randolph?” said he. “I did not 
know you were here.” 

“Or else you would have chosen your 
topics better. Allow me to say, Mr. 
Thorpe, that you must learn to restrict 
yourself in conversation. Among gen- 
tlemen, sir—among gentlemen, I re- 
peat ’—and I was sufficiently emphatic, 
“truth and common honesty are expect- 
ed; and we have a name, sir, for a mis- 
erable braggart, and a code of manners 
for our treatment of him.” 

Thorpe stared atme. ‘“ What the devil 
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do you mean by affronting me in this 
way?” he cried. “I appeal to every 
gentleman here if I have said a word 
to call forth this tirade. What do you 
mean, any way, by glaring at me in this 
manner?” 

“Randolph is quite right,” growled old 
Jones. “If Thorpe has the good luck to 
be engaged to Miss Floyd, let him be 
engaged to her and be hanged; but let 
him stop his little allusions and innuen- 
does about a young lady who, having no 
mother, does not know to what risk her 
little flirtations bring her good name.” 

I felt every drop of my blood go to my 
heart. At first I could not open my lips; 
then I could find no voice; then at last 
I said quietly, “ Mr. Thorpe has as much 
right to allude to that young lady, whose 
name should not be spoken here, as the 
servant who places her chair.—lIf, sir, 
you have said anything derogatory to the 
proudest dignity, the sweetest modesty, 
that a girl ever wore, take back your 
words. You engaged to her!—if I hear 
aright, you boasting of letters from her! 
You cowardly scoundrel !” 

“Look here,. Randolph,” answered 
Thorpe, looking heartily annoyed : “drop 
this. Come to my room and we'll have 
atalk. Hang it! I apologize for saying 
anything about the family at The Head- 
lands.” 

“That is not enough. Tell these gen- 
tlemen that you have been simply tol- 
erated in that house—that every hint 
you have given of anything save the 
most indifferent kindness from any of 
the family there was an empty boast on 
your part, a paltry, cowardly lie.” 

We were looking each other squarely 
in the face. He was shorter than I, and 
had to raise his head to meet my eyes. 
In his was a swift deadly glance which 
cut straight like a sword. 

“Look here, Randolph,” he said again, 
with no anger in his voice: “drop this. 
On my word, you had better. You don’t 
know what you are talking about.” 

“T know very well what I am talking 
about,” I returned. ‘“‘ Tell these gentle- 
men you have abused their credulity 
with a pack of lies from first to last.” 

Still he did not flinch, but regarded me 
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calmly, although his face had grown pale 
as death. Miserable liar although I be- 
lieved him to be, I knew he was no cow- 
ard, and I realized that for some motive 
he was making a brave stand and re- 
straining his anger, his outraged dignity 
and wounded pride with strong self- 
control. 

“You have forced me into this posi- 
tion,” said he in his most deliberate, 
graceful way, “and must yourself take 
the consequences of it. I will announce 
to yourself and these gentlemen my good 
news: I have the honor to be the accept- 
ed suitor of Miss Floyd.” 

“You base, cowardly liar!” cried I.— 
“Pick him up if you choose, somebody, 
but he deserves to be trampled beneath 
your feet. I deny every word-he said.” 

For I had knocked him down, and he 
lay on the floor, with a group of curious, 
half-frightened men around him. Frank 
Woolsey went out with me, bringing my 
hat and stick. He wanted to keep me, 
but I shook him off and set off for The 
Headlands at a great pace. I was not 
conscious of any object in reaching home, 
yet was mad in my haste to get there. I 
felt curiously stirred and troubled. I had 
never before raised my hand in anger 


against any man, yet I felt a curious ela- 


tion in the thought that I had degraded, 
perhaps killed, him. I thrilled to my 
finger-ends with a fierce exultation, and 
again and again I shook my clenched 
fist in the air, and the joy of the blow 
returned to me; yet all the time, at the 
bottom of my heart, was a doubt. Could 
a man look me in the face with Thorpe’s 
bold, resolute eyes while damning him- 
self with a lie? 

I was sorry for the fracas, knowing 
the talk which would ensue. I was not 
sure that I had not meddled in the mat- 
ter unwisely, and taken upon myself 
the task of defending Helen with some 
presumption. But how: could I have 
been silent? Who better than I knew 
the child’s purity and pride? Who bet- 
ter than I knew the utter falsehood of 
Thorpe’s cowardly slander? I had nev- 
er been coxcomb enough to tell myself 
that Helen cared for me, yet I knew very 
well at the bottom of my heart that she 


had a feeling toward me she gave to no 
one else—that had it seemed right and 
fitting I could have won the whole treas- 
ure of the shy, shrinking fondness of the 
young girl's heart. 

But during my long walk I had time 
to think of so many things that my an- 
ger abated, and in its place I felt an in- 
describable dread, a profound sadness. 
Fatigue and excitement no doubt had 
their effect, yet I experienced the weight 
of a terrible presentiment. And why 
should I not? Mr. Floyd's life hung by 
a thread: I knew that a sudden trouble 
might kill him at any time; and at what 
point was he so vulnerable as in his love 
for his child? Another cause for alarm 
I dared not name to my heart in my 
thoughts, yet it was there. It had occur- 
red to me upon reflection that Georgy 
Lenox might be concerned in this mat- 
ter of Thorpe’s. Last night I had clasp- 
ed her in my arms and called her my 
wife. To-day I was telling myself that, 
let me shut my eyes as I might, there were 
a dozen causes of suspicion against her. 

Look which way I would, I could see 
only trouble, and when Helen came run- 
ning down the steps to meet me, exclaim- 
ing at my pale face and burning eyes, I 
almost broke down. We might all have 
been so happy there. Now what a chance 
of misery was coming! The poor little 
girl was quite overwhelmed at my bro- 
ken, disjointed words, and hung zbout 
me as I went in with all the anxious af- 
fection of a sister. She led me into the 
dining-room and brought me a biscuit 
and a glass of wine, and stood by me 
while I drank and ate. 

“Where are mother and Mr. Floyd ?” 
I asked; and she told me they had gone 
to drive and that she was alone in the 
house. 

“Let us have a little quiet talk, then, 
Helen,” said I with a heavy heart, and 
led her into one of the cool deep recesses 
of the bay-windows which looked toward 
the sea. 

She was calm and serious, but a little’ 
frightened, and her eyes did not leave 
my face. “Oh, I hope it is nothing I 
have done, Floyd,” she said with a lit- 
tle shiver. 


me speak of ?”’ I asked her, taking both 
her hands in mine, but when she crim- 
soned under my glance I averted my 
eyes. As I say, I was no coxcomb, and 
the tale her face told me gave me no 
pleasure. The story that every woman 
loves to hear once in her life was not to 
sound in her ears that day. — 

_ “It is about Thorpe I want to speak to 
you, Helen,” said I, and then looked at 
her again closely. ‘Is there anything in 
your acquaintance with him you would 


not be willing to hear discussed by all _ é 
| once found in a book after Thorpe had 


the world ?” 


“Nothing but what I am willing to tell 
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there anything you dread to have 


you,” she returned swiftly and without a | 


particle of emotion. 


“I have been try- : 


ing to speak to you about it: I was afraid . 


to tell papa until you heard it first, but 
you have all the time been talking to 
Miss Georgy, sir ;’ 
murely. 

. ‘Tell me now, Helen.” 


’’and she laughed de- | 


“Two nights ago,” she began, growing 
haughtier with every word she spoke, 


“Georgy begged me to go down on the 
rocks and look for her handkerchief. I 


told her one of the servants could go, but . 


she cried out that I put on princess-like 


airs, and that really there was no living: 


with me. 
rocks was Mr. Thorpe. And,” she nod- 
ded at me shrewdly, “I think Miss Len- 


ox must have promised him that I should. 
be there, for he seemed actually to be: 


expecting me.’ 
“And what did he say and do?” I 
asked blankly, thinking to myself how 
little men know, after all, about the wo- 
-men concerning whom they are wisest. 
_ “T did not wait to hear,” returned Hel- 


en with a very grand air. “I said, ‘Good-: | 


evening, Mr. Thorpe: are you looking for 


Miss Lenox’s handkerchief ?’ and march-’ 


ed back to the house with Mills, who had. 
‘accompanied me down to the rocks, three 
steps behind me.’ 

I could have laughed if my heart had. 
not been so heavy, for one quality this 
young lady was capable of to a magnif- 
icent degree, and that was disdain. 

“Did Thorpe ever make love to you, 
Helen?” I asked. 


So, Floyd, I went, and on the: 
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’ Her face was pink as a shell, and her 
nostrils dilated. “I shall be angry with 
you if you ask me such questions, F ‘loyd,” E 
she retorted with a sort of sob. 

’“T have a reason for my questions,” I 
told her, and begged her to be perfectly 
candid with me. She had not ‘much to 
tell, indeed, but a story of a hundred 
repulses on her part toward as many 
attempts on his to-offer her some slight 
attention. Then she sprang up sudden- 
ly with an exclamation and bounded up 
stairs, and returned in another moment 
with a little note which she said she had 


gone, and read and shown indignantly 
to Georgy, who had laughed and said 
there was some mistake—that it would 
be better to keep it to herself ‘and. not 
risk making a quarrel. The note ~ 
thus: 


“How can I go without saying one 
word which my dear Lady Disdain will 
not let me whisper in her ears? Why 
do you treat me cruelly when I love you 
so? To be sure, one word from you can 
outweigh the supremest torture; still, all 
the same, you can be loving, as J know 
—tender and gracious beyond all others. 
Be kind tome. Let me have a long let- 
ter to-morrow, for I am dying, dying, 
dying to have a word of sweetness and 
promise. I have lived in the desert for 
a week, and am thirsting for a rest where 
the waters flow and the flowers bloom. 

_“ ANTONIO.” 


_ “Now, Helen,” said I severely, when 
I had read this billet, which I thought 
supremely foolish, “if you had carried 
that note to my mother you might have 
‘saved us all considerable trouble.” 

“I wanted to do it,” cried poor Helen, 
flushing at’ my chiding look and tone, 
“but she had a headache that night, 
and by next day Georgy persuaded me 
to ignore the matter.” 

_ Iwas more and more troubled. I saw 
the straight, proud glance of the man I 
had struck down. I knew that Georgy 
Lenox had been a great intriguante even 
in our old childish days at Belfield, and 
I foresaw many dangers which were only 
too surely coming to pass. 
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.CHAPTER XXI. 
-I couLD not predict with certainty the 


‘can of my quarrel with Thorpe. He 
-was half a Spaniard by birth, and, be- 


sides being fond of everything theatri- 


cal and picturesque, I knew that he had 
‘always maintained his belief that sword 
and bullet were the only panaceas for a 
wounded honor. It is not worth while | . 


to write down what my emotions were at 


this prospect, for, as. nothing so roman-. 
tic as a duel will take place in this story, . 


I will not be too rampantly heroic over 
the possibility of standing twenty feet off 
from Thorpe, who excelled as a shot, and 


receiving his bullet in my left lung. © 


- I took a long ride. that afternoon to 


‘get rid of a certain unrest which con- 


sumed me, and did not return until just 
before dinner-time. My mother was 
watching for me, and followed me up 


to my room. “Oh, Floyd!’ she cried, 


falling on my neck, “we heard—” | 

. “What did you. hear ?’’ for I was im- 
patient and curious to learn if Mr. Floyd 
-knew anything. 

“We heard ‘that you had 
with Antonio Thorpe, Floyd—that you 
knocked him down and left him quite 
senseless, Oh, my boy, how could you 
mix yourself up in such an affair? It 
does not seem like you.” 

. I felt irritated. Who amongst us does 
not expect to be understood by a woman 
through instinctive sympathy, without the 
need of explanation ? 

“T have never been a quarrelsome fel- 
low, mamma. Do me the justice to be- 
lieve that if I struck a blow I “a it ina 


righteous cause.’ 


She was quite sure of that, on affirm- 
ed, and kissed me and hung about me 
with great tenderness. But I was in a 
riding - dress, and. signified to her my 
intention of preparing for dinner if I 
were but left alone; yet she had hard- 
ly gone away before Mr. Floyd knocked 
at the door and begged me to admit him, 
so that my toilet was despatched in a 
twinkling, that he might come in... - 

“You are not in trouble, I hope, my 


boy ?” said he kindly. ‘‘ You don’t look 
quite yourself. there: I can 
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.. “Not to-night,” I replied hurriedly, 


intent upon my necktie, “but I should 

like to have a talk with you to-morrow 

morning as soon as you are up.” 
“All right!’ said he, turning away: 


then added with a sigh, “I wish I could 


be sure that you were going to do noth- 
ing precipitate and in hot blood, Floyd.” 
I went up to him and put my hands 
on his shoulders. “I assure you, sir,” 
said I earnestly, “there will be no trou- 
ble of that kind. Thorpe and I have 
had a falling out. I may have to knock 
him down again, but I promise you I 
shall do nothing worse than that.” 
“He has an ugly temper." 
“Believe me,” said I, “his. ugly tem- 
oi will do me no harm. I implore you 
not to feel a moment’s anxiety.” He 
laughed, and declared that he had been 
foolish and nervous as a woman. ever 
since he met somebody from the Point 
who told him about the morning’s ex- 
citement at the club, but promised now 
to dismiss it all..from his mind. We 
went down to dinner together, but in 
spite of all our efforts to be gay the meal 
was dull... I talked incessantly, while Mr. | 
Floyd and my mother exchanged mel- 
ancholy glances, and even Helen look- 
ed at me with a sort of alarm; and when 
I would have helped myself to a third 
glass of wine, Mills with a dreary shake 
of his head withdrew the decanter and 
put a carafe of water in its stead. 
“Come now, Mills,” said I, laughing, 


“don’t you think I am old enough to 


have a third glass if I want it?” 

“Not to-day, Mr, Randolph,” return- 
ed the old man, sighing; and I knew 
with intense disgust that the news of 
my quarrel was already discussed in the 
kitchen. I was not angry with good old 
Mills—who was, and is still, one of the 
best friends I have in the world — but I 
was angry with the circumstances which 
had suddenly become so threatening and 
promised such annoyance to all of us. 
I made no more efforts to brighten the 
dreary dinner, and sank into a moody 
silence. Mills need not have been afraid 
that I should grow riotous over a third 
glass-of mild sherry and sally out to 
murder Thorpe, but I had grown every 


moment of the day more and more in- 
censed against him. Yet with this right- 
eous wrath was mingled a burning curi- 
osity to search the story to its beginnings 
and know the hidden meaning of it all. 
I dared less and less to allow my mind 
to wander to Miss Lenox. Why was it 
that I was so ready to suspect her? I 
must wait, I must be patient: to-morrow, 
at latest, I should see her, and must stand 
beside her not as a judge confounding a 
culprit, but as a generous man before the 
woman whom he has chosen for his wife. 
I had reason to know that Georgy had 
slight regard for her cousin: to believe 
that she would make any effort to in- 
jure her was beyond my powers of con- 
ception ; yet, all the same, certain trifling 
circumstances of the last few weeks had 
an ugly look. Why had she sent Hel- 
en to the rocks? I could remember the 
light laughter with which she had come 
to me two nights before and told me 
that Helen had gone down to meet Mr. 
Thorpe by the shore. 

Visitors came as soon as dinner was 
over, and it was not until dusk that I 
could escape from the house, for my 
mother, anxious to keep me under her 
own eyes, displayed great cleverness in 
apportioning my duties to me. I took 
two young ladies to the shore; called 
the peacocks to the terrace, that they 
might be fed; picked bouquets; poured 
out cups of tea; and carried about a fan 
and a vinaigrette, parasol and card-case 
for an old lady. But even filial duty has 
its limits, and when at last the approach- 
ing evening drew the party within doors 
I did not heed my mother’s summons, 
but lit a cigar and walked down the av- 
enue toward the gate with Carlo, Hel- 
en's King Charles spaniel, circling about 
me like the black poodle in Faust. 

I had no fixed intention of going to the 
Point, yet thought it probable I should 
walk thither. Once there, I should prob- 
ably prowl about the streets and not seek 
man or woman; but a desire for some 
sort of action was upon me, and it mat- 
tered little what I did so long as I ex- 
pended my energies in some direction. 

With a chaos of thoughts in my brain, 
among which no clear and distinct idea 
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prevailed except a burning memory o’ 
Thorpe’s insults, and with a thousand 
undefined resolutions, all unshaped ex- 
cept my desire to see Thorpe and shake 
out of him a confession of the absolute 
truth concerning his relations with the 
family at The Headlands, what was my 
surprise when, after perceiving the slight 
figure of a man bending to fumble over 


the fastening of the gate, I recognized, 


through the thickening dusk, Antonio 
Thorpe himself! 
“TI can open the gate,” said I, “for 


myself to go out. I see no occasion — 


for your coming in.” 

He had neither seen nor heard me 
until I spoke, and now looked up with 
a start, straightening himself with a 
haughty air. There was little light left, 
but through the dimness I could discern 
well enough that ke looked dreadfully. 
We stood regarding each other with the 
iron gate between us. 

He broke the silence. ‘I suppose,’ said 
he, “that you are amazed to see me ?”’ 

“Your supposition is correct,” I re- 
turned dryly. 

“Now look here, Randolph,” he ex- 
claimed in an expostulatory tone: “you 
need not take that tone with me. You 
had your own way this morning fast 
enough, and I have been abed all day, 
and am ordered to keep quiet for a week, 
just to satisfy your d——d pride. Now 
you must listen tome. You have known 
me for years, and can judge for yourself 
if Iam in the habit of accepting kicks 
like a dog, and coming back whining 
for more.” 

“Tam quite ready to take all the con- 
sequences of my actions,” I remarked 
with some flourish. “You have come 
t 

“Oh,” he exclaimed with a good-na- 
tured laugh, ‘‘ we won't shoot each oth- 
er, Randolph. I am willing to confess 
that I deserved no better than I got this 
morning for allowing that sort of talk to 
go on before all the gossipers of the place. 
But I am anxious to substantiate my words 
to you. If you will drive back with me 
to the Point I will show you every letter 
I have received from that young lady 
whose name I may have spoken too 
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lightly, but whom, nevertheless, I honor 
above all others on earth.” 

I was silent for a few moments, then 
made my decision. I would not ride 
by him nor walk with him, but let him 
meet me in three quarters of an hour at 
Frank Woolsey’s rooms and I-should be 
at his service. He acquiesced, and at 
once entered the carriage which stood 
waiting in the road below and drove 
away. I relit my cigar, which had gone 
out, went back to the stables and had the 
chestnut mare saddled and bridled, and 
followed him. The church-clocks were 
striking nine when I rode into the town, 
and when I entered Frank Woolsey’s 
rooms I found him in evening-dress and 
on the point of setting out for some party 
or other. He was quite willing that I 
should meet Thorpe there: he was very 
glad, he was good enough to say, that we 
were about to adjust our affairs amicably. 
All sorts of stories had been rife in the 
place that day, and some people would 
insist upon having us both murdered. 

“Who would ever have suspected /a 
belle dedaingneuse of rousing such a com- 
motion ?’”’ pursued Woolsey. “I should 
have said that Miss Floyd was as cold 
as Octavia, and that if she had a pen- 
chant, it was decidedly for a more agree- 
able fellow than Thorpe.” 

“Don’t utter a syllable against Miss 
Floyd,” said I with irritation. ‘Too 
much condescension is not her forte, 
and she thinks as much of Thorpe as 
she does of a beggar in the street. 
There is some infernal mistake.” 

Frank shook his head: “ Thorpe has 
shown her letters.” 

“Tl swear he never saw her hand- 
writing.” 

“Miss Lenox says she has been aware 
of the state of her cousin's affections for 
some time.” 

“Did Miss Lenox tell yeu that?” I 
asked eagerly. 

“She did. I saw her at Mrs. Wood- 
ruff’s two hours ago. She was feverish- 
ly excited over the news of your quarrel 
with Thorpe, and wanted to go back to 
The Headlands at once. Mrs. Wood- 
ruff tried to persuade her to remain un- 
til to-morrow, but she was quite deter- 
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7 
mined. I don’t know the upshot of the 
matter. If her fears were aroused for 
you, you may take heart of grace, my 
boy, for the color came and went on 
her face while she sipped her tea, which 
seemed to excite her. It’s the first time 
I ever saw her put out, and I'll wager 
something—" He broke off and looked 
me keenly in the face. “By Jove!” he 
exclaimed in a different tone, “I believe 
that girl has been carrying on with 
Thorpe herself.” 

We heard a step on the stairs. Frank 
adjusted his necktie and fastened his 
gloves with his easy air. 

“ That is the solution of the affair, de- 
pend upon it,” said he. “I’ll work up 
the case for you if you like.—Halloa, 
Thorpe! is it you? Comein. My cou- 
sin told me he had made an appoint- 
ment to meet you here: I have an en- 
gagement myself, and you will excuse 
me if I go out at once and leave you 
together.” 

I had risen and bowed, and now 
Thorpe and I stood alone, facing each 
other. The color had returned to his 
face, and he looked less ghastly than 
when I met him at the gate, but I saw 
with a curious stirring of sensation re- 


‘sembling pain or shame a blue discol- 


ored swelling on his temple. 

But in spite of this disfigurement he 
looked handsome enough, the pale olive 
of his slight Spanish face glowing with 
ardor, and his eyes soft, veiled, velvety. 
My anger had quite vanished now, to be 
replaced by a horrible dread. And al- 
though, so far to-day, he had been dis- 
comfited, I fancy he was in high spirits; 
although he curbed them well, for he 
liked excitement and could bear it, pos- 
sessing both pride and temperament. _ 

“We were friends once, Floyd,” said 
he suddenly, holding out his little lean 
hand. “Shake hands for old friend- 
ship’s sake before we begin.” 

I could not be so much of a churl as 
to withhold my hand. “But,” said I, 
coolly, ‘that is altogether for the sake 
of old times in Belfield. All day I have 
held you as my present enemy.” 

“* But that will pass,” he returned. “Sit 
down, sit down. So; and he drew a 
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chair to the table and motioned to me 


to take it. “I have the letters,” he went 
on, his thin scarlet lips wreathing into a 
smile which he tried to hide from me, 
‘and you shall read them.” . And from 
-his breast he drew a small packet of let- 
ters with deep-black borders. . 
- “T will look over these letters,” said 
.I, regarding him with a stubborn face, 
‘for at the first glance at the outer en- 
-velope I easily distinguished poor little 
Helen’s monogram, which I had drawn 
for her myself years before. Well enough 
I recognized the “H.R. blended in 
an intricate design. ‘I will look over 
these letters,” I said then, “and the very 
fact that I am willing to read a syllable 
.of the least of them proves irrefragably 
that I condemn them at the outset as 
impudent forgeries. Do you suppose I 
would venture to intrude on the corre- 
.spondence of that young lady?” . 
*. Thorpe’s eyes lost their veil and glit- 
tered. ‘‘ Don’t - me in a Passion,” 
said he. 
“Well, I don’ t mean to," I returned. 
-“T will be cool myself, and not air my 
opinions upon this business. But, in 
‘Heaven's name, begin and it over 
as soon as possible!’” : 

“From the first moment that I saw 
Miss Floyd, some ten years ago,” re- 


‘marked Thorpe with a peculiar smile,. 
“she possessed, child although she was, |. 


a fascination for me which I have never 
experienced for any other person in the 
world.” 

“She was at that time seven years 
old or thereabouts,” I observed in a low 

_yoice, which did not interrupt him. 

- “On meeting her in May, soon after 
her grandfather's death,” he pursued, 
“I knew at once that I stood face to 
face with my destiny. I had often won- 
dered at my coldness with other women : 
it was now instantaneously revealed to 
me that I had for years cherished the 
-ideal of exactly such a girl.” 

He paused and looked at me. I felt 
contemptuous, and may have expressed 
disgust and incredulity in my gy for 
he flushed angrily as our eyes met. 

-“T am aware,” said he in a tone of 

constraint, “that without encouragement 
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from the young lady such a passion as I 
at once felt for her, on the part of a mis- 
erable beggar like myself, actually called 
for the interference of authorities to car- 
ty me off to a lunatic asylum. But I was 


‘not long left without encouragement.” 
Now for a proof.’ 

 “*Tis before you,’ " said he with quiet 
‘exultation. 


“I put a note in a book and 
laid it beside her. Next.day I received 
through the post the letter you hold in 
your hand. : Read it, if you please.” 
I read it: there could be no doubt of 
the letter’s assuming to be from Helen. 
The paper was her own, the handwrit- 
ing resembled hers. Yet I could not for 
a moment suspect that the child I had 
known so well for years had suddenly 
changed into a bold flirting girl, with so 
little self-respect as to write words like 
these to a comparative stranger. - 
. “Do not put your notes where every 
one can see them,” so the billet ran, 
“but find a little cavern in the rocks 
where we sat yesterday, and I can ea- 
sily look for them there without being 
watched by indifferent eyes. You know 


very well that if I correspond with you 
at all, it must be in secret.” 


The signa- 
ture was HELEN.” 
“Miss Floyd never wrote this,” said 
I with It isa for- 
gery. 

_ He smiled, and I must combi. as he 
went on with his narrative, illustrating 
its incidents with one letter after an- 
other until the little packet was exhaust- 
ed, it was impossible for me not to be 
ever so slightly influenced by his joyful 
belief in the authenticity of the corre- 
spondence. In fact, at times some of 
the coincidences were almost sufficient 
to convince me momentarily that Hel- 
en was, after all, in love with him, and 
enough like commoner girls to be willing 
to carry on a clandestine intercourse with 
him, in dread of discovery and blame. 


But such base doubts fled as soon as 


they occurred to me at my recollection 
of what Mr. Floyd’s daughter really was. 
When he finally paused, and I had time 
to reflect, I could see, almost as if real 
before me, a vision of the young girl, 
pure, virginal and proud as Diana, too 
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unique in her experience and in her ‘posi-: 


tion not to have had all her original fire 


and pride exaggerated to a degree which 
‘made them positive blemishes upon her. 
character. Besides this intrinsic disqual-. 
ification for stooping beneath the level of 
so much dignity, Helen's surroundings. 
made her free from any such necessity. 
She was the sole mistress of her house 
servants, and, if she chose to carry: 


on a correspondence, was not reduced to 


-such romantic straits as to be obliged to 
-risk everything by stealing down to the 
‘rocks late at night or early in the morn-. 
‘ing to find her lover's letters and deposit. 


her answers. Then, again, the burden 


-of the epistles which bore her name ex-. 
‘cited my disgust and incredulity afresh : 


their tone of. high-flown and distracted 


love, their incessant refrain of anxiety. 
and dread lest the intrigue should be: 


discovered, could be explained only by 


.the writer’s having been long exaspe-. 


rated by persecution and every trial 


-which attends a forbidden love. Helen 
_ was the. young princess of the household: 


my mother’s faith in her was absolute ; 
her father worshipped even her caprices, 


‘ and was, besides, a man of such exquisite 
gentleness in his relations with those 
-whom he loved that he possessed an 


exaggerated dread of vexing or disturb- 


ing them. In case Helen had fallen in | 


love with Thorpe, I am. inclined to think 


. that Mr. Floyd would never have uttered 


an objection to her marrying him if he 


’ thought her heart set upon it. Hence, 
every reason that arose in my mind to |- 


bid me reject the authenticity of these 
letters made the absurdity of Thorpe’s 


- presumption more palpable and the in- 


congruity of Helen’s position more ludi- 


crous. Thorpe tired of my silence final- |~ 
ly, and broke it by. a question. ‘‘Are you 


satisfied ?”’ he asked with an eager 
gleam i in his eyes. . 
“Quite satisfied,” said I, “that these 


letters are an impudent forgery. You 


are a reasonable fellow, Thorpe: don't 
you see that there is falsehood upon 


their face?” 
_ His features grew set ene his eyes glit- 


tered, and his little lean Spanish hands 
clinched and unclinched. He had not 
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-sat down during our- interview, and -I 
‘rose now and we confronted each other 
‘with only a narrow table between us. It 


was easy enough to see that he held a 


fierce grip over every impulse and would 


‘not allow himself even to speak. - Final- 
ly, however, he attained full self-com- 
mand.- “I shall go to The Headlands 
openly to-morrow,” said he in a low 
voice: “I shall claim Helen before all 
the world. What will you say then?” 

“Oh,” I returned with an open shrug, 
“you may be sure the logic of such facts 


-as your claiming a young lady and her 


yielding to your claim will never be re 
sisted by me. Good-night. I shall ac- 
quaint Mr. Floyd with this affair, in 
which I have assumed too much au- 


thority already. -I may as well tell you, 
- Thorpe, that I should not have said one 


word this morning, nor have met you 
here to-night, were it not that Mr. Floyd’s 
health is in a critical state, and I dread, 
with all my soul, any news which may 
give him a shock. May I caution: you 
about your interview with him to-mor- 
row? - I will arrange that you shall meet 
him at ten o'clock. Come in as cool a 


‘state of mind as possible.” 


“Stay a mniowte,” cried Thorpe, dart- 


ing after me. “Shall me 


to Helen?’ . 
Have the goodness,” I exas- 
perated at his freedom in mentioning 


-her, “to use a little more formality when 


you take thes young lady’ s name upon 
your lips.” 

We angry glances; and 
without another word he seized his hat 
and darted out before me, and I follow- 
ed him, mounted my horse and set out 
for The. Headlands at once. 

The clock over the stable-door anaie 


twelve as I reached the place.. I had 
not thought how the time was passing 
-as Thorpe and I had gone over those 
-wretched letters together, or I should 


have remembered that my absence 
might seem mysterious to my mother 
and Mr. Floyd. The man at the stables 


was alert, instead of sleeping at his post 


as I should have.expected, and stared at 
me in apparent expectation of discover- 


-ing some wound or. ghastliness. Annoy- 
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ed at this, I strode rapidly to the house, 
intent on reaching my mother’s room as 
quickly and as quietly as possible. Mills 
met me at the front door, and greeted me 
with an exclamation of such devout thank- 
fulness that I divined at once the impres- 
sion my absence had produced. 

“Now, Mills,” said I, “go to bed, you 
old fool!’ for he was shaking my hand 
with tears running down his cheeks. 
“What did you think had happened to 
me?” 

“I was afraid of everything,” returned 
Mills; and it came out that some one 
had been a witness of my interview by 
the gate with Thorpe, that a florid ac- 
count of the few words overheard had 
been carried to the kitchen at once, and 
that the household up stairs had soon 
heard that I had ridden off to fight a 
duel with Antonio Thorpe. - 

Mr. Floyd came out of the library 
at the sound of my voice, looking half 
ill, but laughing nevertheless. ‘‘ Come, 
now,” said he, ““whom have you been 
knocking down to-night? I tell you, 
young man, that your melodramatic 
performances are likely to be the death 
of your friends at least: your enemies 
may survive. Mills brought me a pleas- 
ant fiction of your having arranged a 
duel with Tony Thorpe, and Sam swore 
that he saw pistols in your breast-pocket 
as you rode away to the rendezvous. Did 
you kill him? I do not see that you are 
dripping with gore yourself.” 

“No,” I answered, “I did not kill him 
to-night. But I am quite ready to mur- 
der Mills here for being such an invete- 
rate old gossip.” 

“You had better go to your mother’s 
room,” said Mr. Floyd, “and assure her 
that you are alive. I told her not to tor- 
ment herself—that I was in your secrets, 
and knew exactly where you were and 
what you were doing. I trust that the 
recording angel blotted my transgression 
out with a tear. But, seriously, Floyd, 
you are in no trouble?” 

“Not a shadow of trouble,” I affirm- 
ed stoutly ; and I put my arm about my 
guardian and we went up the stairs to- 
gether. My mother came out of her 
room, still in her dinner-dress, and we 


stood together and laughed and talked 
in the corridor. It was evident that both 
she and Mr. Floyd had been deeply con- 
cerned on my account, and when I told 
them that I had spent the evening at 
the Point in Frank Woolsey's rooms, 
and that Tony and I had met peaceful- 
ly and parted amicably, their spirits rose 
and every presentiment of evil vanished. 

Twice while we stood there I saw the 
door at the end of the hall open anda 
ripple of billowy golden hair was visible 
as if a listening ear were turned toward 
us. Atanother timethis delicious glimpse 
might have afforded me vistas of the most 
enchanting dreams: now my heart was 
troubled and sick. When I finally reach- 
ed my bedroom I was worn out with the 


struggle of the day, faint with apprehen- | 


sions of the morrow. 

I had lit my candles and stood dull 
and irresolute before the dressing-table, 
when I suddenly heard a faint tapping 
at the shutter. My blinds were closed, 
but the curtains were undrawn. I went 
to the casement, turned the shutter, and 
saw within a few inches of the open 
French window a tall figure in white, 
with unbound hair flowing over the 
shoulders tied by a sort of fillet. The 
light from within shone directly on the 
face. 

“Georgy,” said I in a whisper, “this 
is an absurd risk for you to run. What 
must my mother, what must Mr. Floyd, 
have thought at hearing you pass their 
windows ?” 

I knew that she must have traversed 
the entire length of the upper balcony 
to have reached me, for our rooms were 
separated by the full width of the great 
house. 

“Oh,” she returned with pettishness, 
“TI am careless of risks when I am in 
earnest. You might see that I am trou- 
bled about you, Floyd.” 

There were softness in her look and 
reproach in her voice, but neither moved 
me. 

“What under Heaven were you trou- 
bled about?” I asked. “Here I am, at 


any rate, free, safe, unharmed. Quiet — 


your fears and go to bed.” 
Under different circumstances I trust 
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some spark of the Romeo in my nature 
might have been aroused by the romance 
of the situation, but nothing in the affair 
struck me but its possibility of awkward 
results. 

“How cross you are!’’ exclaimed Geor- 
gy. “One would think you had forgot- 
ten last evening.” 

But not even that aliesion touched the 
right chord. Honestly, the manifest im- 
propriety. of her conduct shocked me: 
most men are conventional enough in 
their ideas concerning the women they 
wish to respect. 

“On my word, Georgy,” said I, “I 
cannot guess what you have to say to 
me. Can it not wait until to-morrow ?”’ 

“No,” she returned, running her slim 
hand between the slats of the shutter 
which divided us and clasping my wrist 
with her chilly, lifeless fingers: “I can- 
not go to sleep until I know what you 
quarrelled about with Antonio Thorpe.” 
I could see her sweet pleading face plain- 
ly enough, and her touch at my wrist had 
momentarily softened me, yet I was an- 
gry and suspicious still. ‘I can guess,” 
she added in a faint whisper, “that it was 
about his love-affair with Helen.” 

“You know as well as I do, Georgy,” 
I returned swiftly, “that Helen has had 
no love-affair with Thorpe.” 

“Ah,” said she cleverly, “had you not 
found it out? I have seen it for weeks, 
and Mr. Thorpe has even shown me 
some of her letters.” 

“T have seen those letters,” I return- 
ed, looking coldly into her face. “ Hel- 
en never wrote them.” 

“Do you suspect Antonio Thorpe of 
contriving them himself?” she asked 
hurriedly. 

I took the little fluttering hand i in both 
mine and laid my finger across the bound- 
ing pulse. “Georgina,” said I, kindly, 
“there is, alas! but one person whom I 
suspect. From the moment he claimed 
to have received love-letters I could re- 
member so many things, dear. You 
have had many errands to the rocks 
this summer—” 

“I went to carry Helen’s letters,” she 
exclaimed eagerly, and her pulse flutter- 
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ed unevenly beneath my clasp around 
her little wrist. 

“Thorpe had no letters during the two 
weeks you were away,” said I sadly. 
“You will be obliged to confess it, Geor- 
gy. Have we not all seen you writing at 
times at Helen’s desk and upon Helen’s 
paper? If you have done it as a foolish 
jest—foolish, wicked though it was—it 
may yet be forgiven. Twelve hours 
from now it will be too late. Tell me 
that it is you who have been amusing 
yourself with poor Tony under the name 
of another, see him to-morrow morning 
and prove this cheat to him, and much 
harm may be averted, and, it may be, 
you may still be friends with us all here. 
Oh,” I cried out bitterly, expressing for 
the first time something of the grief and 
indignation which had been breaking my 
heart all day, “why have you done this 
foolish, wicked thing, Georgina? With- 
out any provocation you have long hated 
poor little Helen, and have perpetually 
violated your professed faith toward her. 
Are you so ignorant, or is it that you are 
malicious enough not to care that in this 
last treachery of yours you have injured 
her good name perhaps for life ?”” 

I had spoken under my breath, but 
still with something almost like fury, and 
had flung back the little hand I held. I 
had spoken plainly enough, God knows, 
but she did not seem to be angry, and 
dropped her beautiful head upon he: 
breast, sighing again and again. I stood 
looking at her through the shutters, ting- 
ling from head to foot with my fiery tu- 
mult of proud, youthful indignation and 
disgust. 

“Good - night,” she said after a little 
time, and lifting her head gave me one 
long glance: a melancholy, inscrutable 
gaze it was, which left me in a changed 
mood. I remained at the very spot 
where she had left me till I saw the 
dawn flush the east and disclose the 
black tumults of the sea beneath. I 
had thought of many things through 


my long vigil, but whichever way I 


turned I could see only trouble for us 
all. ELLEN W. OLNEY. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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WESTERN TOWN... 


A WESTERN TOWN... 


HE WEST” is becoming one of 

the vaguest and most illusory of 
expressions, Perhaps the shortest way 
of fixing its meaning is to call it the sun- 
set of the individual speaker. It repre- 
sents a different locality to the people 
of each country, and almost to those of 
each subdivision thereof. With ‘ West 
of England” our tailors have made us 
familiar; the Scot reaches “the Wast”’ in 
three hours from Edinbro’ ; and we have 
all galloped with Lorrequer and O’Mal- 
ley over the Irish West, where the squires 
shoot the pheasants and the peasants 
shoot the squires. Wherever the West 
may be, a short and natural way to it is 
to follow one of the thin black lines that 
run from right to left across our maps, 
Each line takes us to a different point, 
but each strikes the West. Not being 
ubiquitous, we cannot follow all at once: 
we must make a selection. Let it be 
somewhere between the 39th and 4Ist 
degrees of latitude, setting out from the 
Atlantic. At every stopping-place the 
regular phrase among the natives we 
find to be “going West"’—not coming. 
This holds good of Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, and so on to California, where the 
seal-rocks, the Sandwich Islands, Japan 
and China hand on the mystic word from 
one to the other. The “Far West” is 
heard of. no longer. That historic. re- 
gion is as non-existent. as Cathay. It 
belonged ‘exclusively to this continent, 
the geographical charts of which are now 
complete, and have no further use for it. 
For the less obsolete but more indeter- 
minate West let us this time assume a 
point on the bank of the Mississippi 
some twelve hundred miles from salt 
water, 
Itisa provoking thing 
that they inflict on us, in nine cases out 
of ten, a rear view both of town and 


country. Among the farms and hills | 
they dodge like foxes through the ra- | 
vines and underbrush—haunts on which | 
people, houses and cattle, everything re- | 


spectable and honest, in fact, except the 
fisherman, turn their backs. In the cities 
and villages it is similarly the slums 
which they present to our observation. 
They invite us to the contemplation of. 
what may be styled the Dickens side of. 
life—commons, goats, pigs, shanties and 


shock-headed children, On the rivers 


and harbors they run as close as possi- 
ble to the water’s edge, allowing a mar- 
gin for freshet and tide. The bridges 
over the Mississippi and Ohio are gen- 
erally high, but still a great way below 
the level of the bluffs. Hence, the trav- 
eller is inducted into the 'longshore class 
of mankind and scenery, interesting 
doubtless from a commercial and eth- 
nological point of view, but not zsthet- 
ically choice—a sphere, in fact, to get 
away from at one’s earliest convenience. 


He may be tempted to linger a few min- . 


utes if the stream is in one of those stages 
which remind the reporter of the unpre- 
cedented flood of 18—, when everything 
on its surface is aswirl—uprooted trees, 
dislocated rafts, long windrows of hay and 
straw, shingles and drowned oxen—an 
exaggeration of Swift's unsavory sequel 
of a London shower—all gyrating in 3 
dance of destruction, and waltzing gayly 
toward the Sunny South.. The. bayous 
and lagoons are swallowed up; the rich 
green. islands have disappeared, their 
verdure represented only by the cotton- 
woods and pecans, which project. liké 
immense haycocks; and, if the torrent 
were more obviously water and not so 
largely clay, the spectacle would rank 
high in poetic material. As it is, no- 
body writes verses on a rise in the Mis: 
sissippi, and perhaps the most pleas: 
urable reflection of the spectator is that, 
inexpressibly turbid-as the liquid is, it 
will confer a needed ablution upon the 
river-front of the town, 
Only upon the river-front be this ré- 

flection cast. On climbing the bluff 


the city proper we discover quite anoth-. - 


erscene. Space and air, and neat build- 
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ings neatly kept, and a public square car- 
peted with such sward as the thin sandy 
soils of the seaboard cannot produce; and 
shaded by well-grown elms, treat us to 
a pleasant surprise. -: The light-colored, 
easily-worked limestone, shelved smooth- 
ly away by careful Nature long ages ago, 
as if for the use of a race to come, is al- 
most universal in the Mississippi Valley. 
It is constantly employed for cornices, 
window and door trimmings, steps, side- 
walks, etc., and very frequently in a more 
ambitious way by architects, who luxuriate 
in a material that lends itself readily to 
their most imaginative designs. | It gives 
already an architectural character of their 
- own to Western cities, and will do so 


hereafter in an increased degree. It is. 


assisted in this. distinctive effect by the 
lighter and more neutral tint of the brick, 
the local clay having less iron in it than 
at the East, and: imparting, therefore, a 
less staring red... This merit of color in 
Western building material has to.con- 
tend against the demerit. of . Western 
coal-smoke—an evil which has. every 
grade of intensity, from the almost. Lon- 
don-like grime of Pittsburg, through the 
more tolerable shades of Cincinnati and 
St. Louis, to more fortunate cities which 
have not yet entirely made up their minds 
to don the sombre. livery of the mill. 
There is a difference not. only in the 
depth, but in the tint and texture, of 
this sooty: garb according to the. cha- 
racter of the coal used, : In Pittsburg 
the customary suit is’ solemn black, while 
in Cincinnati orange-tawny is your wear, 
_ the cloud. wherein the inhabitants live 
and move being endued. with a drab 
hue; As manufactures. will always be 
the dependence of a large majority of 
inland towns, this plague of smoke will 
extend and fix itself. Its decentralizing 
effect is. very visible in the tendency 
of these growing cities. to expand over 
a large surface.. Everybody. who. can 
moves to the suburbs.» St. Louis covers 
half the area of London, and Chicago 
promises to be. stopped: only by. the 
swamp. and the’ lake: But for the ex- 
treme difficulty of making a road which 
shall not be mere dust in summer and 
mere mire in winter, this centrifugal pro- 
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pensity would be still more marked, and 
we should be almost in sight of the period 
when the towns of the Great Valley will 
be linked together, the country disap- 
pear, and the vast region where'a gen- 
eration ago the frontiersman considered 
himself crowded by a neighbor ten miles 
off, be a continuous sheet of villas. 

We have chosen a spot where artisans 
and engines have but begun to pitch their 
pitchy tent, where the sun has all his 
original brightness. not yet lost, and 
where the showers cleanse and do not 
smear. Freshness characterizes both 
buildings and vegetation. Both strike 
us as just what they were meant to be; 
A practically exhaustless. soil has for 
ages been accumulating and hoarding 
fertility. Except along the water-side it 
was -bare of trees until the white- man 
came, and ‘it offered unlimited pabulum 
for all, great or little, that he might choose 
to plant.. As he came from all parts of: 
the. world, with the tastes and associa- 
tions of every country, it may well: be 
imagined that the climate only has. lim- 
ited the variety of vegetation which has 
sprung: up. beneath his hand. _ And _his 
taste hath grown with what it fed on, 
He is tempted into endless experiment, 
and has, with what the known severity 
of the winter causes to seem wonderfully 
little humoring of the delicacy of their 
constitution, half naturalized, or at least 
made familiar and at home, a number of: 
subtropical plants. . The fig is not un- 
common, still less the. beautiful crape- 
myrtle; and: the oleander: of all colors 
and the scarlet pomegranate look impa- 
tient of their tubs. On the other hand; 
some. hardy habitués of the same lat, 
itude at the East fail here. . The English 
ivy is a hothouse plant, and the box and 
althea are also seen indoors, if seen at 
all. Foliage - plants, lilies and gerani, 
ums. we have never seen, anywhere. in 
such perfection and profusion, and the 
same may be said generally of the charm; 
ing mob of minor flowers. . It is delight- 
ful to note such traits and guarantees of. 
taste and refinementin a young commu; 
nity whose future remains to be shaped, 
.. This is evidently a city of homes. .. The 
nomadic habits of an immigrant people 
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have died out. The dwellers on these ter- 
raced slopes and smooth-shaven lawns, 
behind these clean-clipped hedges and 
under these luxuriant oaks and maples, 
have undoubtedly come to.stay. How- 
ever remote their own natal surround- 
ings, this is the cradle of their second 
childhood —that which they enjoy in 
their children. It is a pleasure to them 
to confer upon it a degree of attention 
and clothe it with a charm they were 
unable to give the other. The Indians 
before them had an attachment to the 
locality, but left no proofs of it beyond 
a row of burial-mounds which studs the 
summit of the bluff, leaving to their suc- 
cessors the broad blank prairie as a can- 
vas upon which stately streets and coun- 
try-houses have been drawn and groves 
and gardens painted. The picture will 
never be erased. It will rather be re- 
touched, improved, completed and fixed 
with time. Never did civilization take 


root in a soil deeper than the alluvion 
of the Mississippi, and we may as little 
expect the borders of the Po or the Nile 
to revert to pre-historic desolation. 


But what style of civilization is shoot- 
ing its fibres through these hundred feet 
of fertility? In one respect it resembles 
all others that are newly formed, whether 
their early nurture be that of the plough, 
the garden-hoe, the trowel or the sword. 
It will be mixed, the strongest combina- 
tions surviving, and the strongest ele- 
ments ruling them. When men are 
caught by a new eddy and gravitate to 
a new basin, the hurrying: current draws 
with it many heterogeneous constituents. 
The larger’ the eddy, the wider its influ- 
ence and the freer the stream to move, 
the greater the variety of these. Every 
European race is an olla podrida of older 
ones, and here we are having them re- 
compounded. As yet, the fluid is streaky 
and spotted, as on oil-paper. If, stand- 
ing in the heart of the little city at pres- 
ent under notice, we turn our back to the 
river and look eastward, there stretch 
southward, to the right, two or three 
long and rather raw-looking —not to 
say bleak and dusty—streets, which run 
into a district called Dutchtown, from the 
predominance of Germans. Not that our 
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Teutonic friends confine themselves to 
that quarter: they pervade the whole 
town. Nowhere are we out of sight of 
something to remind us of them and 
their ways. Lager is ubiquitous; in- 
scriptions of Deutsche Delicatessen in- 
vite us to a light repast of sauerkraut 
and potato-salad; we give place on the 
sidewalk to demure but happy-faced 
German nuns marshalling a procession 
of little Saxons to school or church; 
and a German Trappist, with brown serge 
gown and rope girdle incongruously as- 
sociated with Lynn gaiters and a wide- 
awake hat, elbows us in the street-car. 
Pat, strange to say, is hardly perceptible 
in an undiluted shape. We see his name 
or names, but rarely his face. Shall we 
cite, among the soluble or reducible in- 
gredients, Ham? Fusible or infusible, he 
is here, and that in force, thanks to the 
proximity of Missouri and to the great 
upheaval which had but so short a dis- 
tance to toss him. He affects his chosen 
quarter, a Ghetto of wooden cabins, pig- 
pens, and windows glazed with rags and 
old hats. Still, to do him justice, it is 
only in a general way that his abode 
can be thus described and his habits in- 
dicated. He is here the same individual 
as always and everywhere else — avail- 
able to a limited degree as an adjunct 
to, but not as a participant in, or pro- 
moter of, civilization. Yet in that re- 
stricted sphere he strikes us as appear- 
ing to better advantage than he usually 
does. The swell of Western abundance 
has lifted him up as well as others. He 
is more presentable personally, and more ° 
thrifty. When he turns out two or three 
thousand strong at a jubilee or festival, 
he bears himself more respectably, and 
is a more comforting sight to those who 
have their hopes of his future. 

In this locality we begin to tread the 
border-land between North and South— 
between two sets of habitudes and tradi- 
tions which are still, and will for a long 
time continue to be, sufficiently differen- 
tiated. It is on the northern boundary 
of Southern Illinois, or ‘“‘ Egypt ’’—a dis- 
trict possessing a summer climate deci- 
dedly more of a southern than a northern 
type. Projecting wedgelike between Mis- 
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souri and Kentucky, the ways and feel- 
ings of the Egyptians have been influ- 
enced by those neighbors. Cairo is, in 
more features than its geographical, the 
antipodes of Chicago. Perhaps it would 
be better to say was, for the new Cairo, 
like its ancient namesake, is imbibing 
progressive ideas, and that not only 
without any help from its khedive, but 
all the more rapidly for having got rid 
of its former lord, the agent of the Roths- 
childs. 

South of 40° the Illinois atmosphere, 
in either summer or winter, is anything 
but bracing, as compared with that of 
the districts east, west and north. In 
summer the most refreshing air is from 
the south, the fag-end of the Gulf breeze. 
Open-air exercise is little used: the peo- 


ple rarely walk far if they can help it. 


The “promenade”’ is, as in Havana, a 
drive, and that without the justification 
of good roads. One macadamized road, 
and one only, leads out of our city of forty 
thousand souls. The streets, which are not 
metalled in that way, or paved, go every 
spring through the agonies of reconstruc- 
tion with gravel. The country roads and 
suburban streets do not enjoy even that 
attention. They consist, for three-fourths 
of the year, of two ruts, varying in depth 
from four to thirty inches. It must be 
a particularly trying snow or frost that 
forces the natives under such citcum- 
stances to wheels. But neither the one 
nor the other can neutralize that quality 
of the wonderful soil which confers upon 
men and women, as upon horses, beeves 
and poultry, a large, strong frame, and 
sends up the children so far above the 
stature of their East-born. parents, mak- 
ing the human saplings the lords of the 
forest and the old trees its underbrush. 
These young natives are the autoch- 
thones behind whom, after a little while, 
we shall cease looking for origins; they 
will be the true people. In them all pre- 
vious strains, how many and diverse 
soever, will blend and disappear. The 
young Germans, young Southerners and 
young Yankees all look very much alike 
in frame and face. The physique will 
largely determine the disposition, and 


language, habits and tastes will similar- 
XXIII.—7 
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ly tend to unity. As the churches where- 
in they worship, Catholic, Congregation- 
al, Episcopalian, etc., shoot up side by 
side, rivals only in height and cost, and 
identical in style, so will their creeds, 
religious, social, domestic and gastro, 
nomic, sink into “ persuasions,”’ and our 
Western burghers become as homoge- 
neous as those of Boston or Savannah. 

Burghers is the word, for the West is 
destined to-be a land of towns, like the 
corresponding meadow-countries of Eu- 
rope—England, Flandersand Lombardy. 
It is on thinner soils, and among moun- 
tains especially, that the population re- 
tains a rural character. Here it tends 
more and more to become urban and 
sub-urban. The East may lay its ac- 
count in some day importing from that 
quarter books instead of beef, pictures 
in place of pork. But it need not bor- 
row trouble and disturb itself over the 
approach of that time. Its future Venices, 
Milans and Leydens are yet in the gristle. 
They have to pass through the unesthetic 
stage of manufacturing, and go through 
a protracted apprenticeship of looms and 
forges. The Western mind is very active, 
but it does not at present take the direc- 
tion of literature or art. The products 
of the Western press are newspapers 
only. The Sydney Smiths of the sea- 
board—themselves become after a fash- 
‘ion metropolitan—may in turn snub ¢heir_ 
colonists with the question, “Who reads 
a Western book?’ But the West, in this 
commodity a consumer rather than a 
producer, reads, as it does other things, 
busily, and is not satisfied to go to mar- 
ket only at the seaboard. It goes with 
its elder brethren to the common soutce 
of supply over-sea—not to a large ex- 
tent as yet, it is true, because it is not 
necessary. 

In the town of which we speak there 
exists a large quota of libraries, modern 
and fresh in authorship as in binding— 
not tempting to the bibliomaniac, bare 
of variorums, and of small use to the 
reference-seeker, but rich in the stand- 
ard books of each branch, in late ency- 
clopzedias and in the scientific sensation- 
alisms of the day. The taste and craving 
they indicate are obviously for the solid 
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and rational. The mob of novels which 
burdens the shelves of many Eastern li- 
braries is but scantily represented in com- 
parison. Theology and philosophy are 
also somewhat neglected as specialties 
of the past.. A thorough boiling down 
of those topics into as many volumes 
as you can carry under your arm suf- 
fices for a floater on the foremost wave 
of nineteenth-century “thought.”” Lofty 
abstractions give place to the practical, 
even to such ultra-practical literature as 
herd-books, turf-registers and agricultural 
reports. 
Mentally and physically, this is a land 
of experiment. No contrivance or idea 
can be too new. The newer, indeed, 
the better, the scene and its conditions 
being new. One comes to fancy that 
the Patent Office has yielded to some 
convulsion and distributed itself in frag- 
ments over the face of the country. From 
harvesting grain to sawing firewood, open- 
ing gates, drawing corks and healing the 
sick, invention runs riot, and the new 
way has usually presumption in its favor 
over the old one. Innovation itself be- 
comes old as devices trample each oth- 
er down in the struggle for mastery. A 
threshing - machine, a door-lock or a 
system of medicine sinks into old age 
and desuetude ere it has lost the charm 
of youth. The people have no preju- 
dices except against the antiquated. 
Everything that can be accused of be- 
longing to that category is peremptorily 
summoned to give an apology for itself. 
At the East, a doctor of medicine is a 
doctor of allopathy as a matter of course. 
Not so here. His professional fetish may 
behydropathy, homeeopathy, the “motor- 
cure”’ or any one of several other cure- 
calls. More than that, if he adheres, as 
‘something like half of the local faculty 
:still do, to what has been habitually held 
ithe orthodox school, he does not venture 
to proclaim his position upon the house- 
tops, but has to utter it with bated breath. 
Far from daring to excommunicate his 
erratic brethren, he accords them equal 
rights within the fold—a concession he is 
vin a few instances fain to accept thank- 
‘fully from them. He often recognizes the 
pressure by styling himself an “ eclectic,” 
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paring down his doses in the direction 
of globules. Among the practitioners of 
the new systems are many Germans— 
men of more culture than their Ameri- 
can fellows of the same schools, and to 
that extent better able to win favor for 
their doctrines, although their practice 
is for the most part restricted to the resi- 
dents of their own race—a considerable 
part of the population. State legislation 
has found itself compelled to recognize 
allopathy and homeopathy as co-equals, 
and place the lives of the lieges at their 
joint disposal. This admission of a third 
partner into the old firm of Death and 
Dr. Hornbook has had no very appa- 
rent effect either way upon the mortu- 
ary register. We do not find that the 
life-insurance companies have recast 


their tables specially for Illinois. 


Law-making in another field than that 
of medical science has wrought more of 
achange. The passion for facilitating the 
dissolution of the marriage tie, which we 
have seen within the past few decades 
flit, like the cholera or other contagious 
evil, from one State capital to another, is 
credited or debited with having fixed it- 
self with peculiar virulence on Illinois. 
A visitor from a State in which an act 
of the legislature is required to effect a 
divorce, and where a divorced husband 
or wife is the rarest of social phenomena, 
cannot repress surprise at finding such 
cases to be of familiar occurrence, and 
the legal separation of man and wife as 
normal and as little of an anomaly as 
their legal union. Perhaps this free- 
and-easy method of dealing with the 
marriage bond is in some sort a product 
of the prevailing passion for experiment 
—a demand that the door be thrown 
open for every walk of ingenuity, me- 
chanical, therapeutic, legislative and 
social. The average result can hardly 
be said to discredit this line of action. 
The beauty of family-life and the dignity 
of society seem to remain proof against 
all harm from this source, and to hold 
themselves practically above all that 
“law can cause or cure.”” Having thus 
apparently failed of what seems to have 


been their purpose, we may hope that 
all the statutes, in any of the States, 
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framed to encourage divorce, will ere 
long be flung upon the dust-heap of 
rejected inventions. ! 

Gentlemen and ladies, it is often said, 
are the same all over the world. And 
no community, we may add, is entirely 
destitute of that conservative salt. Whe- 
ther negatively produced by the depres- 
sion of the masses or positively by their 
elevation, their presence is universal and 
their traits identical. That community 
is fortunate which enjoys conditions fa- 
vorable to their production in the latter 
of the two modes we have named—where 
the prevalence of pecuniary ease, the dif- 
fusion of education and institutions, for 
the shaping and control of which merit 
and intelligence have perfect liberty to 
compete, combine to favor elevation of 
motive and dignity and simplicity of 
character. These circumstances ought 
to develop what may be called a work- 
ing aristocracy, devoid of the prestige of 
“three descents,”’ but abounding in the 
foundations of that prestige, and possess- 
ing thus a broader, if not a deeper, root 
—an aristocracy, in short, belonging to, 
and composed of, the people. The West, 
excluding California and the great Plains, 
where circumstances favor land-monop- 
oly, and may end in a different state of 
things from that in the Mississippi Val- 
ley, has no peasantry, and is never likely 
to have. Equally, it has neither “nobs”’ 
nor “snobs’’—recognized lords and their 
recognizers. The spirit which disowns 
and discountenances both is very pro- 
nounced. Pretension is forced to run 
the most merciless of gauntlets, and ob- 
sequiousness is not even honored with 
ridicule. This is not the noisiness of un- 
curbed democracy: it is the jubilant and 
overflowing scorn that comes of inde- 
pendent pride and strength. The men 
who are able to face it must be good 
men, endowed with qualities that will 
wear. The power they win will be pow- 
er worth holding, rough and inelegantly 
modulated as may be the acclamations 
with which it is conferred. 

A little adversity is needed before the 
fabric of Western character shall begin 
to be ready for its capstone. You will 
be told by the inhabitants that they have 
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had plenty of that—that they have it 
now, be the “now” when it may. They 
are always laboring under disaster of 
some kind not very perceptible to out- 
side eyes. These troubles are but those 
of youth, never crushing, and never real- 
ly very depressing. Safe from invasion, 
having at its command all the comforts 
and elegances of civilization, enjoying 
the healthiest social influences, its indus- 
try always “operating on a rising mar- 
ket,” and clogged by no past, the West 
has as little to complain of as any coun- 
try in the world. Its habit of borrowing 
trouble proves its need of it. Something 
more serious than a fall in wheat, flood, 
drought or a financial cataclysm will 
have to knit the sinews of the young 
giant. 

But just where we stand the spectacle 
is not that of callow adolescence, but of 
lusty maturity, if not yet of a “golden 
prime.” As the lawns might be so many 
slices of English parks, so those who 
have created them, and who know how 
thoroughly to appreciate and enjoy them 
and their air of conservative repose, 
would thank no one who should offer a 
compliment implying their falling short 
in the slightest degree of the best results _ 
of Old-World culture. Their society is 
already on a better basis than can be 
possessed by a social system trammelled 
by privilege or hampered by tradition ; 
and what of superficial finish it may be 
thought to require they will give it in 
their own way and at their ease. What 
they may desire from abroad is entirely 
at their command, and their home-re- 
sources in every kind could not be more 
apropos or ample. The era of the set- 
tlers is as remote, practically, as that of 
Hengist and Horsa—far more so, in fact, 
for the settlers were never comparable 
for rudeness to the Angles, but were peo- 
ple of the average nineteenth - century 
stamp of refinement, roughened on the 
surface, but polished at the core by the 
difficulties they conquered. Their de- 
scendants claim to have preserved and 
heightened the polish, while they have 
lost the roughness. Special traits which 
they have inherited are the sturdy capa- 
city for self-help and genial readiness for 
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mutual help. The Western heart and 
hand are both large, and none the small- 
er for wearing velvet and kid in place of 
jeans and buckskin. They hold them- 
‘selves ready for any trials of the future 
while wrapping themselves gracefully in 
the brightness of the present. 

For the training of the intellect, look 
at these stately high schools, each stand- 
ing apart in its campus and keeping watch 
and ward over its separate allotment of 
the city’s children. Each bears the name 
of one of the worthies of the early days 
of the republic—men whose fame is fix- 
ed and whose minds furnish a standard 
mould for any brain, Among the high 
schools and colleges, varying infinitely in 
grade, specialty and management, which 
so abound in the West, we see, as in oth- 
er matters, the marks of experiment, and 
among those marks some failures. But 
experiment started from an elevated 
initial-point, and cannot be said ever 
to have fallen below it. Organization 
and curriculum are sometimes too com- 
prehensive for thoroughness, but it is 
better to aim at too much.than too lit- 
tle; and it is rarely the fault of the plan 
or its method of execution that pupils 
fail in carrying their studies to a point 
where everything beyond becomes pos- 
sible to them. If students seldom grasp 
all the opportunities offered them, it only 
proves that the higher schools are, in 
number and in scope, somewhat in ad- 
vance of the requirements of the coun- 
try, as they certainly ought to be, de- 
signed as they are to lead and im- 
- prove. 

The public schools, of all grades, are 
the pets of the people. No other fea- 
ture of their institutions is watched and 
maintained with so much care and jeal- 
ousy. The taxpayer relaxes his grip of 
his purse when the question is of sus- 
taining the schools and enhancing their 
efficiency. His representatives in the 
legislature may play what freaks they 
please in the way of fancy law-making 
on railroads and marriage, but from that 
style of treating the schools they are per- 
emptorily warned off. Even on the re- 
ligious question, some years ago so trou- 
blesome in Ohio, as it had been pre- 
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viously in New York, a deep sense of 
the common interest has brought both 
sides to an agreement in favor of the 
exclusion of anything like instruction in 
dogma. That branch is relegated to the 
private establishments of the sects, which 
in turn find themselves obliged to give 
the secular part of their course special 
attention, and to keep it at least up to 
the level of the secular schools. Cer- 
tainly, that form of rivalry will do no 
harm. Even an infusion of the prosely- 
tizing spirit would excuse itself by acting 
as a spur to a competition so beneficial 
to the cause of general education. The 
sects cannot bid too high for the jewel 
of the youthful mind. If it can be pol- 
ished by the friction of opposing creeds, 
by all means let it be done. 

The alertness of the Western intellect, 
trained or untrained, is attested by the 
short run of that numerous class of pre- 
tentious absurdities known succinctly as 
“humbugs.”’ They all exploit themselves 
with particular fervor in the West, tempt- 
ed by a theatre so fresh and broad. But 
none of them, from Mesmerism to patent 
medicines, lightning-rods to Spiritual- 
ism, gain a foothold. They are “thrown 
over” with a rapidity refreshing to com- 
mon sense. Fast as they may be pitch- 
ed into the bubbling caldron of Western 
life, they are tossed off with the scum. 
The newspapers of the seaboard do more 
for nostrum-advertisers than those of the 
Great Valley, and the spirit-rappers have 
made themselves more at home in Mas 
sachusetts and Connecticut than in Illi: 
nois. These gentry, in fact, are natural- 
ly out of place atthe West. Superstitions, 
whether stupid or picturesque, thrive best 
in old ground. They are the growth of 
time, like ivy and cobwebs. It will be 
centuries ere the prairies are habitable 
for ghosts. The barques of tradition 
and imagination that are to bear thither 
those viewless immigrants are yet to be 
launched. 

The American people are constantly 
forecasting their future and searching for 
tangible evidences of what it will be. In 
the great orchard of humanity planted 
on their newest ground a sample fruit 
on a sunny bough will attract their at- 
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tention and feed their interest by matur- 
ing in advance of the rest. They are grat- 
ified if théy find it fair, symmetrical and 
sound, the germs of decay repressed and 
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smothered by vitality, not “rank without 
ripeness,” in flavor of a wholesome sub- 
acid, neither tart nor mawkish, and true 
to name. .. 


EDWARD C. BRUCE. 


T is necessary to recall how one of 

the kings of Nimporte, who lived at 
a time when all men went barefoot, 
had the misfortune to bruise his royal 
toe with a stone; how he thereupon or- 
dered his grand vizier and the other 
members of the council to cause that 
the whole earth should be covered with 
leather in three days, upon pain of de- 
capitation; how at the moment when 
the unhappy grand vizier and his ¢ol- 
leagues were in the act of undergoing 
punishment for their failure to accom- 
plish this behest, a young person ap- 
peared who described himself as one 
whose business was to make the earth 
tolerable for the feet of man, and who 
afterward turned out to be a poet; how 
the poet interceded for the grand vizier 
and his colleagues, undertaking to cover 
the whole earth with leather for the king 
in five minutes ; how he thereupon fitted 
upon the king’s feet a pair of shoes ; and, 
finally, how His Majesty, dismissing his 
councillors in disgrace, embraced the 
poet, and uttered then and there that 
famous proverb: “To him who wears 
a shoe the whole earth i is covered with 
leather.” 

On the next day the kingdom of Nim- 
porte was electrified with the announce- 
ment that the poet had been installed in 
the office of grand vizier, and that the 
king would in future dispense with a 
cabinet. 

“A poet for grand vizier!" 


' These words ran through the whole 


commonwealth amid a universal burst 
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of apprehension and angry astonish- 
ment. - 

It must be confessed that the young 
functionary began to conduct the affairs 
of Nimporte in a manner surprisingly 
different from the course of any grand 
vizier who had ever before administered 
the affairs of that kingdom. For exam- 
ple, on the day after his elevation to 
office he was pacing with the king of 
Nimporte. up and down a shaded alley 
in the garden of the royal’ palace, con- 
versing upon the: deplorable condition 
of society in certain particulars. 

“O king of the whole earth,” said the 
poet, “I have long cherished a plan 
which, if Your Majesty will deign to 
listen, I will now.unfold, so that if Your 
Majesty shall think well of it, it may be 
immediately carried out.” 

“Proceed,” said the king. 

“Your Majesty is aware that two rays 
of light may be made to encounter each 
other in such a way as to produce dark- 
ness, and that two musical sounds may 
be caused to meet with such precisely 
opposing forces thet: silence will result. 
Now—" 

“In truth, I was not aware of it,” in- 
terrupted His Majesty. 

“It will give me great pleasure to dem- 
onstrate it by a couple of very simple ex- 
periments whenever Your Majesty shall 
please to see them. But, as I was pro- 
ceeding to remark, I wish to apply this 
principle in relieving. certain very seri- 
ous troubles which have long prevailed 
throughout this kingdom. Suppose, if. 
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Your Majesty pleases, that two armies 
stood ranged in line of battle opposite 
each other, with bows drawn and jave- 
lins poised; and suppose that I could ar- 
range matters so that every javelin and 
arrow launched from one side should 
meet a corresponding missile from the 
other with such correctness that both 
would fall harmless to the earth exactly 
halfway between the two ranks: fancy, 
moreover, that this should happen in spite 
of all changes of position and manceu- 
vres whatsoever. The result would be 
that the battle would no sooner commence 
than it would degenerate from a tragedy 
into a farce; that the soldiers would be- 
come disgusted, and would presently re- 
turn to the avocations of peace; and that 
there would not be a single widow or or- 
phan to break our hearts after the fight.” 
“It would greatly shorten my pension 
list,” said the king, remembering his 
treasury, and not clearly perceiving the 
drift of the poet’s remarks. “If you can 
do it, you must surely be one of those be- 
nevolent jins or genii of our old tales. I 
believe you ave: henceforth I will call 
you ‘Genius.’ ”’ 
“Now,” continued Genius, without 
heeding His Majesty’s interruption, “I 
ask Your Majesty to hold these matters 
in mind for a moment while I array an- 
other set of considerations with which I 
wish to combine them. It is my belief 
that all wars between states, all conflicts 
between guilds and all heartburnings be- 
tween individuals are caused by the fol- 
lowing classes of persons: First, those 
who are born with a talent for abuse, 
and who therefore engage in every cur- 
rent argument not for the purpose of dis- 
cussion, but of invective. Second, those 
who come into this world with great yet 
perverse ingenuities, whereby they can 
gather from the four quarters of learn- 
ing very plausible arguments against 
any proposition whatever, so that they 
always place themselves in the opposi- 
tion for the greater display of their pecu- 
liar talent. Third, such critics as exer- 
cise their noble calling not to help art or 
their fellow-men, but to avenge certain 
injuries which they believe themselves 
to have received from society. Fourth, 


-such other critics as, even with good in- 
tentions, have fallen fortuitously into crit- 
icism after having failed in other avoca- 
tions, under the mistaken idea that this 
business, like life insurance, can be car- 
ried on without any capital, forgetting that 
the very first qualification of a critic is to 
know more than the criticised about the 
matter in hand. Fifth, dyspeptic diplo- 
matists, adventurous Baker Pachas and 
bloodthirsty newspaper colonels. Sixth, 
common scolds and all place-hunters 
out of office. It is true, I can foresee a 
time when men may be allowed to exer-. 
' cise all these predilections without harm 


from—and when the waves of opinion 
may wash ashore the pear] of truth, which 
still water would have for ever held con- 
cealed; but in the present age, if Your 
Majesty please, the state of culture is 
not such as to permit those beneficent 
results which in a higher civilization 
would offset the immediate disadvan- 
tages of the free exercise of their agitat- 
ing powers by the persons I have named. 

“As Your Majesty’s prime minister I 
have before me, therefore, the task of at 
once keeping alive the talents of these 
disturbing classes—for the time will 
come when they will be useful— and 
yet of practically suppressing them. The 
problem is, How shall we encourage them 
to quarrel while protecting society from 
the turmoil? It is in solving this prob- 
lem that I propose to apply the princi- 
ple of the obliteration of light- and heat- 
rays. For this purpose I ask, in the first 
place, that all persons in the kingdom of 
Nimporte falling under any of the six 
classes specified, together with their 
families, shall be immediately brought 
to a certain point of assemblage : I will 
there part them off into a tribe, which 
shall be called the Diatribe. They shall 
then be conducted to a certain corner of 
the territory of Nimporte, where I will 
have previously arranged habitations, 
printing-offices, pot-houses to talk pol- 
itics in, and all other facilities for carry- 
ing on their avocations ; and they shall 
then be left to themselves, measures be- 
ing taken to prevent all intercourse with 


the outer world. Now—” 


—nay, when even benefit may arise there- - 
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“It will be a lively place of abode,” 
said the king, with an expression as much 
like a grin as a royal mouth could possi- 
bly assume. 

“On the contrary,” replied Genius— 
“humbly begging your royal pardon— 


if my theory be not a total failure in 


logic, this will soon become the most 
tranquil spot in Your Majesty’s domin- 
ions; for there will be nothing to crit- 
icise but criticisms, nothing to complain 
of but complaints, nothing to curse but 
curses. The effect will be that of a great 
many centres of disturbance having is- 
ochronous pulsations in a homogeneous 
fluid: each wave of agitation will be 
met, immediately at its beginning, by a 
similar wave from an opposite direction, 
and the result must be complete neutral- 
ization. Thus, as we make darkness out 
of two lights and silence out of twosounds, 
I propose to make peace out of several 
troubles.” 

The king of Nimporte was so delight- 
ed with this plan that he immediately 
put it in execution, and not more than 
three days had elapsed before the en- 


tire disturbing element of his kingdom, 
as classified by his young grand vizier, 
had been safely secluded in a distant 
portion of Nimporte. 

At the outset, events did not appear 
likely to crown the young minister's ex- 


periment with success. Stirring things 
began to happen in this region. In spite 
of the prohibition of intercourse, rumors 
of certain other extraordinary proceed- 
ings of the new grand vizier frequently 
found their way to the Diatribe. These 
proved particularly digusting to the for- 
mer councillors of the king, who, either 
under the class of “dyspeptic diplomat- 
ists,” or under that of “ place-hunters,” 
had all been included in the Diatribe. 

In no long time the news was of such 
a nature as to be completely beyond en- 
durance. It was related, for example, how 
the poet sent word to a certain nation, 
with whom Nimporte had been at war 
for more than a hundred years about a 
wretched corner of bog-land which bor- 
dered upon both their territories, that he 
would be glad to submit their rival claims 
to any respectable government which the 
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opposing nation might select; how the 
poet thereupon withdrew all the armies 
of Nimporte from that theatre of war 
and set the soldiers to ploughing; and 
how, on the same day, he devoted the 
entire proceeds of the new bonds of 
Nimporte (which had been negotiated 
for the express purpose of defraying the 
expenses of this very war) tothe erection 
of free schoolhouses all over Nimporte, 
in which he employed teachers of whom 
the very lowest grades received salaries 
of three thousand dollars a year, the wo- 
men.-teachers being paid precisely the 
same amounts as the men for the same 
work! 

This was stinging enough to the dis- 
missed functionaries of the Diatribe, but 
other wild stories came which wrought 
up their rage to white heat. It appear- 
ed that the new grand vizier lived in 
the utmost simplicity as regards eating, 
drinking, dress, retinue and the like, but 
that he was liberal of expenditure for 
good music, books, pictures and stat- 
ues; that he was in the constant habit 
of paying the expenses of widows’ sons 
at colleges, and that almost every young 
musician, poet, painter or sculptor in Nim- 
porte who revealed any fervent and de- 
vout purpose in his art had found mys- 
terious credits at his banker's, enabling 
him to devote his whole time to the pur- 
suit of his beloved studies; that the new 
grand vizier had by some means suc- 
ceeded in separating the deserving poor 
from the lazy good-for-naughts, and had 
established comfortable homes for the for- 
mer upon revenues derived from the com- 
pulsory labors of the latter; and a hun- 
dred more such goings-on, which laid 
the seal of condemnation upon the pre- 
ceding ministry by precisely reversing 
all their modes of action. 

So that one day the sachem—who by 
reason of his great superiority in bilious- 
ness was easily chief of the Diatribe— 
stirred up a great revolution among 
those exiles. 

“My friends,” he shouted to the ex- 
cited throng, “ever since the first critics 
appeared in history they have been suf- 
fering from the acts of this same Genius 
and his predecessors. Genius has always 
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been invading our territories just at the 
moment when we have been crying that 
he was dead for ever and that the world 
would never see him again; he has al- 
ways been accomplishing the very things 
we have declared to be impossible ; time 
and again he has erected works which 
we have proved conclusively to be gos- 
samer, but which have turned out to be 
stone; and, to crown all these insults, 
he has committed his crimes against us 
under the hypocritical pretence of a de- 
sire to elevate the race of mankind. It 

‘ is grown intolerable, and I now propose 
to you a method of protecting ourselves 
for the future against this smooth-faced 
monster who has been covering us with 
shame through ages of affliction. Come, 
let us build a great fort on the borders 
of Diatribeland, which shall command 
every approach to it: this we will gar- 
rison with the most dyspeptic of our 
sentinels, who cannot sleep by night, and 
with the most bilious of our soldiers, who 
thirst for blood insatiably ; and thus, on 
the first approach of Genius—vile inva- 
der ! — toward these territories, we shall 
discover him and avenge the insults of 
centuries 

These words roused the whole Diatribe 
to a frenzy : every man, woman and child 
seized a spade, a shovel, a pick-axe, what- 
ever cameto hand, andall marched away, 
behind the sachem, to the borders of their 
territory. Here the sachem, after thor- 
oughly inspecting the country, selected a 
certain hill as a site for their fort, and the 
entire body of the Diatribe with one will 
fell to throwing up breastworks around 
the crest of the elevation, which was ap- 
proached by’a long rounding ridge. 

That you may understand the singular 
catastrophe which happened a few hours 
after these entrenchments were begun, it 
is now necessary to relate a certain ad- 
venture of the poet which happened on 
the night before. Among other curious 
habits, he was accustomed often to walk 
forth under the stars very late at night, 
while the world was asleep, far away into 
the desert or the great forest. As soon 
as he would pass the habitations of men 
the most wonderful transformation would 
occur in his figure: in fact, he was a gen- 


uine jin or genius, and would then as- 
sume his natural size, which was at least 
seven thousand times that of an ordinary 
man. Havingattained this prodigious en- 
largement, he would wander about, often 
gazing steadily at the stars, as if he were 
speaking to them and listening to their 
discourse ; he would tremble with ecstasy 
in looking at the trees, which he handled 
as a man handles the tiniest flower ; and 
sometimes would even burst into tears of 
strange rapture while he listened to the 
communications which leaves, rivers, 
mountains and all Nature continually 
poured into his soul. He would then 
return toward his dwelling, resuming his 
ordinary stature as soon as he was in sight 
of an inhabited district. 

Now, on the night in question Genius 
had wandered farther than usual. Just 
as he had reached the boundaries of the 


’ Land of the Diatribe on his way home- 


ward, he felt a slight sense of fatigue, 
and, intending only to rest for a few 
moments, he stretched his vast and 
beautiful naked body (for on these sol- 
itary excursions he rejoiced in freeing 
himself from all those conventionalities 
which he ordinarily observed with great 
care for the sake of his fellow-men, who 
needed them) along a valley which af- 
forded a gentle slope at one end for his 
pillow. 

Gradually, however, without even re- 
membering to resume his customary 
stature, he fell into a profound slumber, 
and presently a light morning wind from 
the desert blew over him and covered 
him, as he lay, with a light coating of 
dust. 

Now, it was to this very spot where 
Genius lay asleep that the unwitting sa- 
chem had led his tribe: it was the bulk 
of the body of Genius which the sachem 
mistook for a mountain-range; and, in 
fact, stepping upon the finger-nail, and 
thence scrambling upthe finger and wrist, 
the whole Diatribe had marched along 
the outstretched right arm of Genius, 
which they conceived to be a long ridge 
gradually increasing in height, until they 
arrived at his right breast, where, as I 
have already remarked, they all had set 
to work at raising a great fortification. ~ 
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In the mean time Genius slept pro- 
foundly. 

It was not long before the enthusiastic 
labors of so many hands had raised a 
large entrenched work upon the sup- 
posed hill; and after the most accom- 
plished engineers of the Diatribe had 
minutely inspected and approved the 
scarp, the counterscarp, the lunettes, 
the barbican, the salient and re-enter- 
ing angles, and all the various devices 
of the sachem’s defensive art, the whole 
company assembled around the flagstaff 
in the centre of the fort to listen to a con- 
gratulatory address from their leader. 

“Friends and countrymen!” cried the 
delighted sachem, “‘the sufferings of mil- 
lions are at anend! Tyranny is dead! 
In this hour of triumph I call upon you 
to mark the security of our impregna- 
ble fortification. Yonder narrow ridge or 
causeway, which stretches to the plain, 
will scarcely admit three abreast of any 


attacking force, and from the bastions | 


and salient angles of the work we could 
mow down such a column with an en- 
filading fire of arrows, javelins and great 
stones which no army in the world could 
resist for a quarter of an hour. That 
ridge, my countrymen, is the only ap- 
proach to this citadel. On every other 
side, explore as far as you will, this range 
of hills upon which we now stand termi- 
nates in precipices which are abrupt— 
yea, some of which even curve inward 
toward the base, frowning gloomily upon 
the puny mortal who ventures beneath. 
Genius, henceforth and for ever, we defy 
thee! Henceforth and for ever, we—” 

At this moment Genius turned in his 
sleep. 

“An earthquake! an earthquake!” 
shouted the terrified Diatribe as they 
rolled down the sides of their mountain. 

Then Genius awoke, and feeling a 
slight irritation of his right breast, placed 
his finger thereupon, when he gathered 
into his palm a great many minute ob- 
jects which he immediately recognized 
as human beings. 

In a moment he knew—for Genius 
understands all things—what had hap- 
pened, ; 


But he had not the least thought of 
punishing the folly of the Diatribe. In- 
stead of doing so, he took the whole pop- 
ulation of that district into the hollow of 
his hand, and, smiling tenderly, carried 
them into a far higher and more beauti- 
ful region than that which they had pre- 
viously inhabited, together with all their 
flocks and herds, houses and goods, of 
every description. 

Then with one stride he disappeared 
from that place. 

The Diatribe appeared to be little as- 
tonished, and, it must be confessed, en- 
joyed the new beauties about them in a 
somewhat stolid way, though clearly they 
were gentler, and even larger in form, 
than before. 

Genius now took on again the appear- 
ance of an ordinary man, and, present- 


-ing himself on the same day before the 


king, related all that had happened in 
explaining the change of residence of 
the Diatribe, whereof word had already 
been brought to His Majesty. 
_ “And yet,” said the king, gazing upon 
him with a steady regard full of affection 
and of reverence, “if you should go to- 
morrow, you would probably. find the 
sachem still plotting against you and re- 
viling you : it but fulfils the saying of the 
ancient Eastern poet: ‘I visited them a 
hundred times, and they knew not my 
face.’ 

“Nay,” replied Genius, “if Your Ma- 


_ jesty will pardon me, that is true, but it 


is not the whole matter. How can these 
poor ones know Genius when they see 
him? Their eyes are hurt with much 
work, with much error, with much wrang- 
ling, with little food, with ignorance. Un- 
worthy, indeed, ‘is that artist who allows 
himself to be long bitter against them.” 
Then Genius crossed his hands upon his 
breast with modesty, raised his eyes de- 
voutly upward, as if his words were to 
refer to some other than himself, and 


‘uttered that beautiful saying which is a 


proverb esteemed of all truly wise men: 


‘** I was as a treasure concealed ; 
But I loved, and I became known.” 


SIDNEY LANIER. 
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“CHRISTUS !” 


“CHRISTUS!” 


VER the desolate seaside town 

With a terrible tumult the night came down, 
And the fierce wind swept through the empty street, 
With the drifting snow for a winding-sheet. 
Elsie, the fisherman's daughter, in bed 
Lay and listened in awe and dread, 
But sprang to her feet in sudden fear 
When over the tempest, loud and clear, 

A voice cried, ‘ Christus!" 


“Christus! Christus!’ and nothing more. 
Was it a cry at the cottage-door? 
She left her chamber with flying feet; 
She loosened the bolts with fingers fleet; 
She lifted the latch, but only the din 
Of the furious storm and the snow swept in. 
She looked without: not a soul was there, 
But still rang out on the startled air 

The strange cry, ‘Christus !”" 


“Christus! Christus!’ She slept at last, 
Though the old house rocked in the wintry blast; 
And when she awoke the world was still, 
A wide, white silence from sea to hill. 
No creature stirred in the morning glow; 
There was not a footprint in the snow; 
Yet again through the hush, as faint and far 
As if it came from another star, 
A voice sighed, “ Christus!” 


“Christus! Christus!’” Who can it be, 
O Christ our Lord, that is calling Thee 
In a foreign tongue, with a woe as wild 
As that of some lost, forsaken child? 
She turned from the window with startled gaze: 
She clasped her hands in a pale amaze, 
Hearkening still, till again she heard, 
As in a waking dream, the word— 
That strange word, “ Christus !’’ 


Then over the hill with weary feet 

She toiled through the drifts to the village-street, 

The villagers gathered in eager haste, 

And all day long in the snowy waste 

They sought in vain for the one who cried 

To Him who of old was crucified : 

Then, turning away with a laugh, they said, 
“*Twas only the wild wind overhead, 

Your cry of ‘Christus !’”’ 


[an. 


“CHRISTUS!” 


She watched their going with earnest eyes: 
Hark! what voice to the taunt replies? 
The trees were still as if struck with death; 
The wind was soft as a baby’s breath; 
The sobbing sea was asleep at last, 
Scourged no more by the furious blast; 
Yet, surely as ever from human tongue . 
A cry of grief or despair was wrung, 

Some voice sighed, “‘ Christus!” 


Burned on her cheek a sudden flame 
As her heart’s strong throbbings went and came, 
And she stood alone on the lonely shore, 
Gazing the wide black waters o’er. 
“Whether it come from heaven or hell, 
This voice I have learned to know too well— 
Whether from lips alive or dead, ° 
Or from the hovering air,” she said— 
“Whether it comes from sea or land, 
I will not sleep till I understand 
This cry of ‘Christus !’” 


“Christus! Christus!’ Faint and slow 
Rose the wail from the drifted snow 
Under a low-browed, beetling rock, 

Strong to withstand the whirlwind’s shock, 

There, in the heart of the snowy mound, 

The buried form of a man she found— 

A Spanish sailor, with beard of brown 

Over his red scarf flowing down, 

And jewelled ears that were strange to see. 

She was bending over it, when—ah me !— 
The shrill cry, “Christus!” 


Rang out as if from the stony lips 
Whence life had parted in drear eclipse, 
As if the soul of the dead man cried 
Again unto Christ the Crucified. 
The rose had fled from her cheek so red, 
But still she knelt by his side and said, 
Under her breath, “I must understand 
Whether from heaven or sea or land 
Comes that cry, ‘Christus!’ 


She laid her hand on the pulseless breast: 
What fluttered beneath the crimson vest? 
A bird with plumage of green and gold, 
Nestling away from the piercing cold, 
Was folded close to the silent heart 
From which it had felt the life depart; 
And when she held it against her cheek, 
As plainly as ever a bird could speak 

It sobbed out, ‘ Christus!’ 
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And evermore when the winds blew loud, 

And the trees in the grasp of the storm were bowed, 

And the. lowering wings of the tempest beat 

The drifting snow in the village-street, 

Just as its master in death had cried 

To Christ the Holy, the Crucified, 

Pouring his soul in one wild word— 

Pray God that the cry in heaven was heard !— 
The bird cried, “Christus!” 


C. R. Dorr. 
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EAVING Sydney one morning, we 

approached Cape Ray toward night- 
fall, the wind gradually increasing to a 
gale as it met the tide, and causing our 
little schooner no small trouble. After 
lying-to all night we found we had been 
carried to the eastward of our port: the 
course was accordingly changed, and we 
approached the shore obliquely. The 
scene was wild and savage in the ex- 
treme; the coast appeared to be a per- 
pendicular wall of rock, rendered almost 
black by contrast with the sheets of foam 
that incessantly covered it; and behind 
this dark foreground of confusion rose 
the headland of Cape Ray in a preci- 
pice of over a thousand feet, flanked by 
three conical hills standing like sentinels 
at this great portal of the St. Lawrence. 
An occasional break in the masses of 
cloud driving against the hill revealed 
the valleys’ and gorges filled with snow, 
and the cairn built by the celebrated 
Captain Cook when employed in the 
survey of this coast. Presently the ves- 
sel was headed straight for the rocks, 
and, an old fisherman taking the helm, 
we ran through a narrow passage, be- 
tween two roaring mountains of foam, 
into a little landlocked cove called Isle 
aux Morts, from the sad fate of a Cana- 
dian emigrant-ship. 

A few houses were scattered along the 
shore, and in a short time several fisher- 
men came on board. Perhaps nowhere 
are men to be found who pursue a more 


laborious and dangerous occupation than 
the Cape Ray fishermen. Their boats 
are broad and strongly built, the masts 
short and the spread of canvas small, so 
that they are able to keep the sea when 
other vessels are in distress. They fish 
through nearly all the winter, and habit- 
ually go three or four miles from shore 
during the coldest days of an almost Arc- 
tic winter, when every wave that breaks 
over the boat covers it with ice. Un- 
daunted by the fear of blinding snow- 
storms or sudden gales, they spend 
hours at sea in their little boats with- 
out food, or even water to drink, and 
frequently return so benumbed that they 
have to be lifted on shore. They have, 
however, the gratification of obtaining 
a higher price for the fish caught under 
such difficulties, as the winter cod is 
larger and firmer than that found in 
summer. Their whole dependence is on 
the fishing: their lands yield them noth- 
ing except a few potatoes and stunted 
cabbages, and even firewood is cut in 
the interior and hauled out in winter 
on sleds by dogs. Yet, though leading so 
dangerous a life, they laugh at any prop- 
osition for emigration, and they consider 
agriculture degrading. They have the 
reputation of being honest and kind in 
their private dealings, but are frequent- 
ly almost in a state of slavery, owing to 
the acts of the fish-agents who supply 
them with necessary stores. 

St. George’s Bay is a large indentation 
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affords every variety of picturesque sce- 


nery. The side of the great interior pla- 


teau, sloping to the sea, is cut off in a 
series of bold cliffs over which pour the 
cascades fed by the accumulated snow of 
the valleys. At the head of the bay is a 
large sandbank containing much black 
iron-sand, which gives the beach a cu- 
riously banded appearance. Here we 
finally fixed our head-quarters while 
making excursions into the interior. 
While trying to enter the estuary of 
the St. George River we ran aground. 
and spent the time of waiting for the tide 
in a visit to the scene of the first encoun- 
ter between the whites and the’ now ex- 
terminated Indians. With the flow of 
the tide we entered the estuary, which 
at first is three miles wide, but gradually 
narrows till a sudden turn between two 
steep hills brought us to the limit of salt 
water and the first salmon-pool. Ina 
few minutes we had landed our bag- 
gage from the boat and launched a canoe; 
and while I superintended the arrange- 
ments for the night my companion got 
his rod and tried his fortune with the 
fish, In a few moments there was a 
bite, and after half an hour’s hard fight- 
ing an eighteen-pound salmon was land- 
ed. On each side of the still, dark pool, 
broken only by the ripples of the current 
or the leap of a fish, rose the precipitous 
slate rocks overgrown with moss and 
hung with spruce-bushes, while the sky 
was lurid with an ominously rainy sun- 
set. We camped on asandbank in the 
river-bed, but during the night a storm 
sprang up and we found ourselves flood- 
ed, so that we were compelled to carry 
everything to a ledge of rocks, where we 
sat in wet misery waiting for the dawn. 
After drying ourselves we pushed on, 
and at the end of the third day reached 
the head of the river, where it spreads 
out in a broad, still reach between mo- 
rasses covered with bushes and long 
grass. Thousands of wild geese were 
breeding here, and numerous broods of 
goslings covered the water, but they were 
undismayed by our approach, and kept 
up a deafening clamor as they sought 
their food. Numbers of eagles were 


cut in the soft carboniferous. rock, and > 
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hovering in the air, and an occasional 
shriek marked their swoop upon an un- 
fortunate victim, and foxes and wolves 
were gathered to the banquet spread for 
them in the solitude into which man rare- 
ly penetrates. We were now at the foot 
of the great plateau of the island, and our 
river rushed in a series of foaming cas- 
cades from the sides of the bare granite 
hills, as if glad to leave the stagnant 
morasses of the interior. We climbed 
the highest of the hills and looked into 
the great unknown interior of Newfound- 
land. A clear, cloudless sky allowed the 
eye to range for miles over swamps and 
forests, with here and there a large lake. 
In the far distance rose another range of 
hills, whose tops appeared to be covered 
with snow: they may, however, have been 
granite shining white under the sun. 

A noticeable feature was the paucity 
and quietness of life: there were no 
songs or calls of birds, and the woods 
appeared deserted. Sometimes, how- 
ever, we heard the howling of a pack 
of wolves hunting the cariboo, which 
makes its home in these dreary soli- 
tudes. We tried many times to get a 
shot at this shy animal, but always in 
vain, till chance sent one to the door 
of our tent. I had got up at dawn, and 
was looking out of the tent, calculating 
the probable success of a visit to a 
neighboring salmon-pool, when a mag- 
nificent stag-stepped on the bank of the 
river and commenced browsing. After 
a delighted gaze at the exquisite grace 
of his movements, I took my rifle from 
the ridge-pole of the tent, fired, and saw 
him spring convulsively into the water. 
When I reached him he lay dying, and 
the reproachful look of his soft dark eyes 
haunted me for the rest of the day. _ 

We thoroughly enjoyed our visit to 
this river, not only on account of the 
excellent fishing, but of the beautiful 
wild scenery. At every turn the view 
changes. Rushing from its snow-fed 
morasses, the river foams and frets be- 
tween the mountain-gorges or leaps from 
ledge to ledge, often resting in still, shad- 
owy pools, the elysium of sportsmen, and 
then clattering between the boulders till 
another obstacle meets its headlong 
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course. In spring and winter these 
rivers are impassable torrents: grad- 
ually they dwindle, and in summer their 
beds form the only roads by which ac- 
cess may be had to the interior. We 
tried once to penetrate into the interior 
through the woods and swamps, but the 
thickets were so dense that we were 
forced to give up the attempt and fol- 
low the rivers. The scene on a New- 
foundland barren is inexpressibly de- 
pressing. You imagine yourself on a 
sea surrounded by gloomy ramparts of 
spruces killed by the slow spread of the 
moss, their gray arms stretching defiance 
to the explorer. Before and on every 
side extend seas of dark mud or soft 
carpets of moss in which you sink to 
the knee. The bad walking renders fre- 
quent stoppages necessary: at night a 
fire can hardly be kindled, as the wood 
is saturated with moisture, and sleep you 
cannot, owing to the swarms of insects 
which attack you. 

After resting a few days in our sand- 
bank home we explored several of the 
rivers on the south shore of the bay; 
and at one of the villages we visited, 
where the fishing was unusually good, 
we found ourselves weather-bound. The 
literary resources of this village consist- 
ed of a few copies of a St. John’s paper 
a month old, the character of which may 
be gathered from a statement in one of 
them by the editor to the effect that the 
files of European and United States pa- 
pers received by the last mail had been 
carefully perused, but that they contain- 
ed nothing of interest to his readers. We, 
however, amused ourselves by listening 
to the legends and stirring narratives of 
the fishermen, who were glad of appre- 
ciative listeners. One man was pointed 
out to us as the hero of a terrible ship- 
wreck. He anda few of his companions 
had sailed to the ice in search of seals, 
and after capturing a few they found their 
firewood and provisions running short, 
and immediately started for home. A 
heavy gale arose and drove them in 
among the loose ice, whence they could 
not force their way out, as the contin- 
uance of the gale packed the ice very 
closely. Gradually their food diminish- 


ed, and one by one the captain and crew 
retreated benumbed to die in the cabin, 
till at last the mate alone remained. 
While awaiting the fate which appeared 
to him inevitable a seal made. its appear- 
ance on the ice beside the vessel, which 
he succeeded in killing ; and he described 
the drink of fresh blood as the most deli- 
cious dainty he had ever tasted. A change 
of wind soon after loosened the ice, and 
this intrepid man, amid the gloom of an 
Arctic winter, steered the schooner with 
her ghastly freight of dead men one hun- 
dred miles to the cove. When the terri- 
fied villagers entered the cabin the bodies 
were found lying as each had succumbed 
to the frost, and their faces preserved the 
placid look of sleepers. The poor fisher- 
men were so deeply affected by the sad 
fate of their companions that they never 
used the schooner again, and at the time 
of my visit she lay rotting on the shore, 
a melancholy memento of her unfortu- 
nate crew. 

Little visited by strangers, leading a 
hazardous life and familiar with the 
bleakest aspects of Nature, these villa- 
gers have received many superstitious 
impressions, the appearance, for in- 
stance, of cer‘zin streaks and marks on 
the water or the flight of strange birds 
being sufficient to deter them from put- 
ting to sea for fishing. Our guns were 
objects of intense interest, but they ob- 
jected to our breech-loaders, which did 
not appear to them strong, and our frail- 
looking rods were despised till they had 
seen a large salmon caught with one of 
them. In the fall, when the geese and 
ducks begin to fly south, they are very 
fond of a day’s battue conducted on the 
following plan: Several boats are placed 
in line about a gunshot apart, at right 
angles with the shore, and moored, in 
order that all hands may be employed 
in firing. The men are armed with long 
heavy guns, frequently old muskets. Af- 
ter waiting a short time a line is seen on 
the horizon: it gradually increases, and 
soon it becomes a flock of geese follow- 
ing the curves of the shore. They re- 
ceive a volley from the first boat, wheel 


at right angles, and run the gauntlet of - 


all the sportsmen as they fly in confused 
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array. The guns are loaded and fired 
with surprising rapidity: the powder is 
carried in horns, and poured into the 
guns usually in charges proportioned to 
the size qf the flock; and the shot lies 
loose in the pocket, the charge being 
what is grasped in the hand. Accidents 
frequently occur from the bursting of the 
guns, and the recoil has been sometimes 
strong enough to tear the gun from the 
holder’s grasp or knock him overboard. 
Immense numbers of the more common 
wild fowl are killed in this way, and fur- 
nish an important item in the winter sup- 
ply of food. 
One day, while we were sitting on the 
cliff in front of the village talking to the 
men and watching the carpenters shap- 
ing the timbers of a little coaster, a large 
school of bottle-nosed whales was dis- 
covered asleep on the surface of the 
water about a mile and a half from the 
shore. After a hurried palaver and a 
few eager peeps through a battered spy- 
glass, it was determined to attempt their 
capture. Every man rushed to his house, 
caught up the nearest weapon, and ina 
few moments all were assembled on the 
beach. Behind came the women with 
some forgotten article of clothing or 
overlooked powder-horn: even the chil- 


dren caught the excitement and ran about 


shouting. One man, just recovering from 
sickness, was forced, amid the laughter 
of his companions, to put on a pair of big 
boots his careful wife had brought him. 
While the men were being numbered 
and distributed among the boats, and 
were gathering up the oars, the women 
and children threw quantities of stones 
and pieces of wood into the boats to be 
used in frightening the whales. The com- 
mand of one boat was given to me—in 
compliment, I fancy, to a most truculent- 
looking rusty lance I had appropriated. 
As soon as all had taken their seats we 
rowed off silently with double- banked 
oars. Five large boats were all we 
could man, as many of the fishermen 
had gone to the banks in the morning, 
and, although their brown sails were in 
sight, time did not allow of their being 
recalled. Our armament was most lu- 
dicrous ; besides a dozen varieties of gun, 
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we carried axes, lances, old swords, and 
several kettles to make a noise with. 
Some of the men busied themselves in 
improvising a most formidable weapon 
by fastening scythe-blades to short poles ; 
and one man, who had been summoned 
while mowing, sat in the bow holding his 
scythe. As we left the cove the women 
kept calling after us and wishing us good 
luck, and then they hurried to the cliffs 
to watch the progress of the chase. 
After making a long and stealthy dé- 
tour the boats were quietly formed in a 
semicircle to seaward of the dark group, 
which appeared utterly unconscious of 
our approach; and as soon as all had 
taken their stations the leader fired a 
gun and we bore down upon the whales 
with all speed, shouting and splashing the 
water. A movement is perceived among 
the whales; dark forms disappear and 
presently emerge again: they move 
slowly at first, then, increasing their 
speed, rush in a foaming crowd toward 
the shore. We follow at our utmost 
speed, regardless of the spray that dashes 
over the boats. Suddenly the fish pause, 
feeling, perhaps, by instinct that they are 
getting into shoal water: they turn, seem 
to deliberate, and select the weakest spot 
for a charge ; our speed is slackened, and 
all prepare forthe struggle. After a mo- 
ment’s pause, headed by the largest of the 
herd they rush at my boat, which happens 
to be in the centre of the line. On they 
come, raising a wall of foam, behind which 
are dimly seen arched backs and agita- 
ted fins: we shout, fire our guns, throw 
stones and dash the oars in the water. 
They hesitate, and one plunges under 
my boat: I feel its back scrape against 
the keel as we are thrown over and the 
boat is half filled with water; the next 
is received with a blow of an axe from 
a gigantic fisherman, and, terrified and 
spouting blood, the whale rushes back 
into the herd and heads for the shore in 
his blind agony. We redouble our exer- 
tions, and the whales, finally yielding, 
follow their wounded companion and 
fling themselves on the shore, where 
they lie wallowing in the shallow water. 
With a cry of triumph, which is borne 
back from the women who stand on 
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the cliff, all the boats are rowed for the 
shore, each striving to be first to com- 
mence the fight. With a final cheer the 
men drive the boats in among the fish, 
leap out and begin to strike right and 
left. 

I threw away the lance and attacked 
the nearest with my long hunting-knife : 
seizing hold of the monster's fin in spite 
of its struggles, I plunged the knife re- 
peatedly into its heart. Its exertions and 
plunges were incessant, frequently lifting 
me off my feet and throwing me under 
water. I managed to hold on, and kept 
striking till, with a supreme effort, it 
turned on its back. Similar encounters 
were going on all about me: with wild 
cries and oaths the men struck and hew- 
ed at the whales as if infuriated, regard- 
less of bruises and the waves that swept 
over them every moment. While recov- 
ering my breath and looking out for an- 
other prize, I received a tremendous blow 
from the tail of one behind me: I was 
stunned for a moment, and on recover- 
ing found I had been placed in one of 
the boats. Quite satisfied with my exer- 
tions, I sat still and watched the strange 
combat, already closing, as the poor stu- 


pid fish, ignorant of their strength, fell | 


easy victims to their determined enemies. 
The sight was strange and striking. The 
cloudless sun was shining on the waves 
of the bay, which was of a magnificent 
blue except over a large patch dyed red 
with blood. Here each wave showed a 
streak of crimson as it washed over the 
glistening bodies that had lately swum 
lords of the deep. Behind a narrow 
beach rose-the steep cliff, down which 
were running the women and children, 
their shrill cries rising above the shouts 
of the men and roar of the waves. Grad- 
ually the tumult ceased, except where a 
whale in the last throes wrapped itself 
in a cloud of bloody spray and déluged 
the men who stood by watching the 
chance for another blow. 

When all were killed the men dragged 
the boats on shore and stretched them- 
selves on the sand to laugh and recount 
their exploits. Some of them were se- 
verely bruised by blows from the fins 
of the fish, but all was forgotten as they 
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talked of the value of the oil and the | 
prospect of a comfortable winter. Ropes 
were brought, and the work of securing 
the capture commenced—a work of no 
little labor, as many of the fish required 
the united efforts of thirty men to drag 
them above high-tide mark. With songs 
and shouts they tugged and pulled, and 
at last all were placed so that the waves 
could not reach them. Women and chil- 
dren lent their aid, and shouts of laugh- 
ter were heard on all sides as some rope 
slipped or broke and sent the long line 
sprawling on their backs. When the dead 
were counted we found that one hundred 
and eleven fish represented the day's 
work, 

These whales, called by the people 
bottle-nosed whales, vary in length from 
sixteen to twenty-two feet. The blubber 
is thickest on the head and shoulders, 
where it forms a layer four inches deep, 
gradually diminishing to one inch about 
the tail, Each fish was reckoned to yield 
about sixty gallons of oil of the best qual- 
ity, the flesh and bones being of no value. 
Though of unwieldy shape, bottle-nosed 
whales are very active in the water, turn- 
ing readily by means of their long, nar- 
row fins, which are composed of a hard 
black substance resembling India-rub- 
ber. There were about seventy cow- 
whales in the herd. I tasted their milk, 
and found it very sweet and resembling 
that of the goat. They-feed on the her- 
ring and mackerel, and form their most 
dreaded enemies, as they follow them 
into every corner and bend of the coast. 
The poor migrating fish are beset with 
enemies at every step: in the water, 
whales, porpoises and the great king 
mackerel give them no peace; when 
they rise to the surface crowds of gulls 
and hawks mark their passage ; and the 
worst enemy of all is the fisherman, who 
attacks them day and night, guided by 
the ripple and phosphorescence. 

We crossed to the opposite shore of 
the bay and visited the magnificent gyp- 
sum cliffs, which at a distance resemble 
the tents of an army. These great de- 
posits are on an immense scale: for half 
a mile they form a precipice one hundred 
feet high. The variety is that known as 
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soft gypsum. It is banded by streaks of 
many different colors, and worn by the 
atmosphere into towers and turrets of 
most fantastic shapes. Great alabaster 
arches and vaults mark the progress of 
the brook, which is slowly but surely un- 
dermining and hiding this wonderful me- 
mento of the convulsions of the Carbon- 
iferous era. The soil of this district is 
remarkably fertile, and produces abun- 
dantly the coarser cereals; several peo- 
ple have devoted themselves to farming, 
and they find a ready sale for their pro- 
duce at the French islands. 

Coasting along the shore, we dragged 
our boat over the isthmus of Port-a-Port, 
and launched her in East Bay. Here 
our first visit was to a reported oil-well. 
We found the petroleum lying as a scum 
on the surface of the little pools of water, 
and glistening with every color of the 
rainbow. My companion had waded 
to a rock in the centre of one of the 
pools, imagining he had discovered the 
source of the oil-flow, and when one of the 
men inadvertently threw a lighted match 
on the oil, it ignited, and my friend stood 
in great dismay in a sea of fire. Ina few 
moments it burnt out, and he rejoined us 
not a bit the worse. Near here a long 
range of limestone rocks has been ex- 
posed to the action of the sea and worn 
into the most curious shapes. Pillars of 
every size lie on the shore, others stand 
in rows; arches are worn in the cliff; 
great rounded blocks of stone lie poised 
on the pillars or cover the shore in all 
directions. The strange shapes of these 
architectural toys of Nature, and the ef- 
fects produced by their grouping, are won- 
derful—here a Gothic doorway, there a 
row of unfinished columns, every change 
of position bringing out new combina- 
tions, 

The next morning, while preparing to 
enter a small cave we had discovered on 
the shore, our dog dashed in, and imme- 
diately we heard the sounds of a fight. 


Quickly lighting our torches, I crawled 
Vor. XXIII.—8 
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in with my revolver, and saw that a large 
otter had seized the dog and was over- 
powering him. Watching my chance, I 
shot him, not without some compunction, 
as he fought so bravely for his home. A 
half-devoured sea-trout told we had dis- 
turbed him at breakfast. His den had 
been most cunningly selected, for it was 
only accessible at low water, and his 
sporting domain stretched before his 
door. 
A few days afterward we witnessed one 
of the grandest sights—the destruction of 
a timber-ship. A heavy gale had driven 
us for shelter into a cove, and in the 
morning we climbed the cliffs, which at 
this point showed a bold front of over two 
hundred feet. At a short distance we per- 
ceived a large dismasted ship drifting to- 
ward the breakers. No power could avert 
her course. My first thought was one of 
dismay at the inevitable fate of the crew, 
but a second look showed she was de- 
serted: indeed, her broken bulwarks 
and clean-swept decks evidenced a 
more severe gale than that then blow- 
ing. Presently she rose on the back of 
a white-crested wave, and struck with a 
thud audible even above the roar of the 
breakers: shuddering, she recoiled from 
the cloud of spray only to strike again 
and again. Once the poor hulk lay 
motionless for a few moments, and the 
mad attack began once more. Sudden- 
ly she parted, and the stout hull seemed 
to melt away, while a torrent of planks 
and staves spread over the seething 
water, and were tossed in every direc- 
tion by the waves as if in token of tri- 
umph. We returned to the boat, won- 
dering whether the crew had escaped 
with their lives and whence the vessel 
had sailed: we, however, never heard 
anything more about her. f 
After spending a few weeks very pleas- 
antly about Bonne Bay and Bay of Is- 
lands, we returned to Canada, delight- 
ed with our cruise. 
D. C. MACDONALD. 
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EW of the visitors to the department 
of Modern Sculpture at the Louvre 
but will remember a charming bust by 
Pajou, which, amid the surrounding gods 
and goddesses of stone, seems to smile 
upon the spectator in the full radiance 
of all-conquering beauty. The exquisite 
head, poised so daintily on the sloping 
shoulders beneath the high-piled coiffure, 
the lovely, childlike little mouth with its 
expression of mutinous sweetness, the 
dimpled cheek and delicately - outlined 
brow and nose,—all unite to charm the 
spectator as with a vision of bewitching 
human loveliness. “Looking at that tri- 
umphant embodiment of beauty in its 
most winning phase, one can hardly mar- 
vel at the infatuation of the aged Louis 
XV. when he flung the last vestige of 
restraint and decency to the winds and 
gave to the courtesan Lange a place 
beside the throne of France. For the 
queenship of Madame Dubarry at the 
French court marks the deepest depth to 
which the degradation of royalty could 
descend, At least, Louis XIV. had pre- 
served a sort of decency amid the irreg- 
ularities of his life. It remained for his 
successor to introduce into the salons of 
Versailles, in the person of his maitresse 
en titre, the language of the fish-market 
and the manners of the slums. 
The origin of Madame Dubarry was 
of the lowest. Her real name was not 
Jeanne Vaubernier, as was afterward as- 
serted, that being a dexterous fiction got 
‘up to gild in some small degree her ped- 
‘igree when she became the companion of 
amonarch, She was the natural daugh- 
‘ter of a cook, and her name was Jeanne 
Becus, as is proved by her acte de nais- 
sance, which is still extant in the parish 
registers of the town of Vaucouleurs. 
Her mother went into service in Paris, 
and the little Jeanne, after a short so- 
journ at the convent of Sainte Aure, be- 
came a street-hawker and sold buttons, 
tapes, beads and such small wares about 
the city. Next we find her as a shop- 


girl in a millinery establishment in the 
Rue St. Honoré, already totally depraved 
and rapidly becoming a celebrity from 
her extreme beauty and the laxity of her 
morals. It is at this moment that the 
Count Du Barry appears upon the scene. 

At the age of twenty-eight Jean Du 
Barry came to Paris from his native 
town, Toulouse, leaving behind him his 
young wife, a lady of honorable origin 
and austere morals, who always refused 
in after years to profit by the favor that 
her husband's family enjoyed at the court 
of France. His sister, Chon—or rather 
Fanchon — who was witty and lively, 
though slightly deformed, afterward be- 
came the favorite and confidante of Ma- 
dame Dubarry. The brother, Guillaume, 
who was chosen to espouse Mademoiselle 
Lange, and thereby to bestow upon her 
a title and an honorable name, was an 
officer in the royal navy. Jean Du Bar- 
ry, when he grew weary of the pretty 
shop-girl, conceived the audacious proj- 
ect of fascinating with her the king of 
France. A supper-party was organized 
with the connivance of Lebel, the noto- 
rious valet de chambre of Louis XV. La 
Lange—or Mademoiselle Vaubernier, as 
she was then called—superbly dressed 
and in all the radiance of her charms 
(she was then just twenty-five years 
of age), laughed, sang, joked and drank 
champagne, unconscious of the fact that 
the king was an unseen spectator of the 
revel, a hole artfully pierced in the wall 
of the dining-room permitting him to see 
everything without being seen. The king 
was charmed as he had never been since 
the day that he had first beheld Madame 
d’Etiolles at the hunt in her rose-colored 
chariot. The plot had succeeded. 

The next thing to be done was to find 
a husband for the new favorite. That 
matter was easily arranged. For a con- 
sideration, Guillaume Dubarry was will- 
ing to take upon himself that disgrace- 
ful réle in the comedy. A false acte de 
naissance was prepared, bestowing upon 
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Jeanne Becus a father in the person of 
one Gomard de Vaubernier—a deed 
which afterward gave rise to a lawsuit 
between the Becuses and the Vauberniers 
respecting the property of Madame Du- 
barry. Immediately after the wedding 
the bridegroom departed for Toulouse. 

Installed at Versailles, in the apart- 
ments formerly destined to the use of 
the king’s second daughter, Madame 
Adelaide, Madame Dubarry gave a free 
rein to her taste for luxury and splendor. 
The description of the furniture of her 
rooms reads like a fairy-tale. In her 
drawing-room were placed two cabinets, 
one in ancient lacquer, the other dec- 
orated with five matchless plaques in 
Sévres porcelain. From the ceiling hung 
a lustre in rock-crystal that had cost six- 
teen thousand livres. The bedroom and 
boudoir were marvels of magnificence. 
In her dressing-room was a toilet-ser- 
vice of solid silver. And, so far as per- 
sonal beauty was concerned, the goddess 
was worthy of the shrine. The pencil 
of Drouais never wearied of reproducing 
her loveliness. Greuze painted her as a 
bacchante, and Madame Lebrun made 
three portraits of her. She appears in 
these pictures in a variety of costumes 
and attitudes, and sometimes in scarce- 
ly any costume atall. But in all of them 
she appears as the radiant, all-conquer- 
ing beauty, with the head of a Hebe and 
the form of a Venus, profuse fair tresses 
as fine and glossy as spun silk, long, 
almond-shaped blue eyes, a complex- 
ion fresh and pure as “a rose-leaf float- 
ing on milk,” as her flatterers declared, 
and hands, arms and feet of incompa- 
rable perfection. So beautiful was her 
hair and so faultless her complexion that 
she would never consent to wear paint, 
and very seldom was seen in powder. 
One lock of those matchless tresses, a 
strand of silken shining gold, is still in 
existence. It was a gift from her to one 
of her later lovers, Lord Seymour, and 
is now in the possession of a French 
gentleman named Baniére. 

The story of her presentation at court 
—an indispensable ceremony, bythe way, 
to enable her to gain entrance to the fétes 
and receptions held there—has been too 
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often told, and especially well told in the 
sparkling pages of Alexandre Dumas, to 
need arepetition here. One curious and 
peculiariy feminine detail is to be found 
in the fact that she was so long dressing 
that she came near missing altogether 
the chance of being presented. Ten 
o'clock had struck, and the king was 
in the act of closing the audience, when 
Madame Dubarry appeared, conducted 
by the Countess de Béarn. Her dia- 
monds, a gift from the king, had cost 
over one hundred thousand dollars. 
Her dress, the bill of which is ‘still ex- 
tant, was charged by the milliner at 
two thousand dollars: it was of white 
satin interwoven with silver and em- 
broidered with garlands of roses and 
myrtle. Thus gorgeously arrayed, she 
looked so dazzlingly beautiful that a 
murmur of admiration rose even from 
amid the ranks of her enemies. From 
that hour no one ventured to dispute 
the extent and reality of Madame Du- 
barry’s loveliness. 

She had made her way into the bril- 
liant circle of the court, but a thousand 
trials and humiliations awaited her there. 
The nobles of the ancien régime, stung to 
the quick by the elevation of this plebeian 
favorite to a position which they were 
none too moral to covet for their sis- 
ters or their daughters, inflicted on her 
a myriad of petty mortifications. Un- 
refined and unintelligent, her language 
and her manners gave ample opportu- . 
nity for the attacks of polite malice and 
elegant scorn. She never was able whol- 
ly to eradicate the traces of her vulgar 
origin and low associates. The loveliest 
mouth in France caused the halls: of 
Versailles to re-echo the slang of the 
markets and the streets. She had not 
a particle of dignity. She would call'the 
king ‘“‘ France,” and would seat herself 
on the arm of his chair when he was en- 
gaged in a colloquy with his ministers. 
She delighted in practical jokes, which 
she played off without scruple on the 
gravest personages of the kingdom. 
Once the papal nuncio requested an 
audience of her, for Madame Dubarry’ 
was looked on as a pillar of the Church... 
She received him in her bedroom and in « 
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her dressing-gown. In the midst of the 
colloquy she kicked off her slippers, and 
sent her visitor to crawl under the bed 
to find one that was missing. 

She very seldom cared to interfere in 
politics. Save in the case of the over- 
throw of Choiseul—an affair wherein she 
was the tool of others—she troubled her 
head very little about matters of state. 
Madame de Pompadour had aspired to 
reign—Madame Dubarry cared only to 
enjoy. She loved luxury and splendor, 
diamonds and laces, embroidered dresses 
and costly furniture, Sevres porcelain and 
artistic bronzes. Soon her apartments at 
Versailles became too small to contain 
her treasures, and the king presented 
her with the chateau of Luciennes. The 
riches accumulated in that fairy palace 
soon converted it into a veritable mar- 
vel. The celebrated Couthiéres cover- 
ed the furniture of the favorite with his 
exquisite bronze ornaments gilded with 
dead gold. In one drawing-room were 


to be found panels above the doors paint- 
ed by Fragonard, and in another the 
chimney-piece was a vast and splendid 


structure in bronze and lapis-lazuli. Her 
porcelain, down to the pieces in daily 
use, was furnished by the royal manu- 
factory at Sévres, and her vases for flow- 
ers were of a model so difficult to exe- 
cute that dozens were destroyed in the 
baking before one could be brought to 
perfection. Her silver ware was more 
valuable by reason of its workmanship 
than its material. But, wearying of sil- 
ver, Madame Dubarry took it into her 
head to have a service of gold, of which 
the handles were in bloodstone. The 
value of this set may be imagined from 
the fact that for two sugar-spoons belong- 
ing to it four hundred dollars were paid, 
and for the mustard-pot one thousand 
dollars. Her next caprice was to order 
a toilet-table in solid gold, the mirror 
supported by two cupids, who held above 
the table a crown enriched with precious 
stones. Nor were the toilettes of the lady 
of the mansion less gorgeous.:than her 
surroundings. Dresses costing from one 
thousand to two thousand dollars, morn- 
ing-gowns at five hundred dollars apiece 
and lace sets worth eighteen hundred 
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and twelve hundred dollars. each, were 
charged in her wardrobe accounts. An 
estimate was recently made of the sums 
expended on her by the king during the 
five years that her reign lasted, and they 
amounted to something over two anda 
half millions of dollars. 

And yet, withal, she was a kind-heart- 
ed and amiable creature enough, gener- 
ous, good-tempered and wholly without 
spite or vindictiveness. She established 
her mother handsomely, and paid her 
a fortnightly visit so long as she lived. 
She looked after all her plebeian rela- 
tions, instead of denying or disowning 
them. The cruel revengefulness of Ma- 
dame de Pompadour was wholly unknown 
to her easy, pleasure-loving nature. Her 
predecessor was wont to send men to lan- 
guish out the best years of their lives in 
the Bastille on account of an epigram 
or a song. Over such attacks the Du- 
barry would cry like a hurt child, and 
would then make lavish offers.of money 
to buy off their writers. Her piteous wail 
when she was being dragged to the scaf- 
fold, “I have never done any harm to 
anybody,” was true enough so far as 
any malicious intent was concerned. 

The death of Louis XV. by smallpox 
put an end to her triumphs and her pow- 
er. Thenceforward, she passes from the 
page of history. Unlike Nell Gwynne, 
whose character rose with her fortunes, 
and who passed her days after the de- 
mise of her royal lover in exemplary re- 
tirement, she continued to lead a life of 
extravagance and disorder. Lover suc- 
ceeded to lover— Lord Seymour, the 
Duc de Brissac, the Prince de Rohan- 
Rochefort. Her marvellous beauty en- 
dured to the very last. She was over fifty 
years of age when the Revolutionary tri- 
bunal seized her in its pitiless clutches. 
Her riches were her ruin. She ventured 
over to France from her safe retreat in 
England to look after the safety of her 
chateau of Luciennes and its marvellous 
contents. Denounced as a conspirator 
against the nation, her condemnation 
and execution speedily followed. She 
showed no heroism in the face of death, 
this fair, frail, pleasure-loving creature. 
She fainted on hearing her sentence, and 
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remained so long insensible that it was 
thought at one time that Death had 
cheated the scaffold. But she revived 
to give to Paris the as yet unheard-of 
spectacle of a woman going shrieking 
to herdeath. Hitherto, all the feminine 


_ victims of the guillotine, from the daugh- 


ter of Caesars down to the offspring of 
the streets, had met their fate in proud 
silence or in mute resignation. But Ma- 
dame Dubarry never ceased her cries, her 
struggles, her frantic prayers for mercy 
all through the fatal journey from the 
Conciergerie to the Place de la Révolu- 
tion, save for one single moment. That 
was when her agonized gaze fell upon 
the house in the Rue St. Honoré where- 
in she had lived as a milliner’s shop- 
woman in her youth. A sudden silence 
fell upon her. Perhaps in that moment 
there rose before her a vision of her youth 
—no memory, alas! of girlish innocence, 
but remembrances of merry parties, gay 
hours, champagne, compliments, jokes. 
It was but for a moment. The next 
her frenzied screams rang through the 
Rue St. Honoré. It was with difficulty 
that the executioner and his aids could 
restrain the convulsive starts and writh- 
ings of that fear-tortured form. Her 
companions in that journey of death, 
three Dutch bankers and an ex-member 
of the Convention named Noel, tried in 
vain to calm her or to impart to her some 
portion of their own courage. Even on 
the scaffold her voice was heard in ag- 
onized supplication, “One moment, good 
executioner — only one moment!"’ and 
beneath the fatal axe her cries of “ Help! 
help!’ only ceased when it fell and all 
was over. 

Thus on the roth of March, 1793, died 
Madame Dubarry. A cast from her still 
lovely head, taken in wax after her death, 
was exhibited in Paris in 1803. 

Few careers, so dazzling in their pros- 
perity, so singular in their sudden eleva- 
tion, could afford less food for the mor- 
alist or the philosopher. Not even a tear 
can it win from us for lost innocence, for 
Jeanne Becus was depraved from her 
babyhood. It seems impossible to rea- 
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son about a being so wholly destitute of 
mental and moral qualifications. Yet 
to us of later years Madame Dubarry re- 


‘mains as an embodiment of the vices of 


the ancien régime—lacking its supreme 
elegance, it is true, but lending to the 
pages of her shameful story something 
of her own gay good-nature, some ray 
from the dazzling lustre of her wellnigh 
perfect beauty. Looking on her portrait 
by Drouais, her bust by Pajou, one can 
well imagine and understand the in- 
fatuation of the old king—the union, 
at which all the world once marvelled, 


of the gutter with the throne. Yet did 


this shallow, empty life leave a distinc- 
tive impress on the history of the cen- 
tury. Her plebeian words and ways 
largely aided to deprive royalty of what- 
ever consideration and respect it still en- 
joyedin France. And her frenzied dem- 
onstrations of terror and agony on the 
way to the scaffold undoubtedly served 
to rouse in the hearts of the people of 
Paris some sentiment of pity for the vic- 
tims of the Revolution. 

In these later years Alexandre Dumas 
made of this image of low-born beauty: 
the central figure of his drama of Bad- 
samo. This mistress of a king, repre- 
sented by the mistress of a prince, came 
before us in all the splendor of her charms, 
brazen, coarse and shameless even in the 
pride of her triamphant loveliness. The 
Parisian public of the nineteenth century 
turned in disgust from the image of her 
whom its court one hundred years before 
had wellnigh worshipped. The picture of 
that depraved court, the cynical language 
of the heroine, the incidents—taken in- 
deed from history, but too revolting for 
representation—proved the ruin of the 
drama. It seemed the destiny of this 
woman to degrade and ruin all that 
she touched. And as the pictures of 
the saints are endowed with holy and 
healing qualities, according to the le- 
gends of the Church, so did even her 
counterfeit presentment preserve and 
manifest the baleful qualities of the 
original. Lucy H. Hooper. 
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A WORD ABOUT ACTRESSES. 

EORGE ELIOT, as usual, knew how 
to show ‘“‘the very age and body of 
the time his form and pressure” when 
she wrote the twenty-third chapter of 
Daniel Deronda. Miss Gwendolen Har- 
leth is in many respects a true enfant du 
siecle, but never more so than when, af- 
ter encountering reverses of fortune, she 
calmly decides to retrieve everything by 
going on the stage. She recognized in 
herself all the concomitants of success— 
beauty, grace, a pleasing voice, a talent 
for private theatricals, and, above all, an 
invincible repugnance to any humdrum 
career. Herr Klesmer suggested to her 
certain all but insurmountable. obstacles 
which she must meet, and by which she 
must expect to be half conquered before 
she attained even mediocrity in the vo- 
cation whose rewards she thought her- 
self justified in expecting without any 
tiresome processes of attainment. She 
became readily convinced that “to carry 
the map of an ungotten estate in your 
pocket is a poor sort of copyhold, and in 
fancy to cast his shoe over Edom is little 
warrant that a man shall ever set the sole 
of his foot on an acre of his own there,” 
gave up her enterprise, and made a bril- 
liant marriage instead. Young ladies in 
necessity have not always this choice of 
alternatives like the heroines of novels; 
and, moreover, they do not usually enjoy 
the privilege of such frank and admir- 
able advice as Herr Klesmer’s; hence 
the stage is crowded with female aspi- 
rants of a good figure, some beauty, an 
irreproachable taste for the most expen- 

sive costumes, and no genuine talent. 
Many young girls of wealthy families 
have sought the career of an actress from 
a powerful impulse toward the excite- 
ments of such alife. Still, judging from 
the meagre results which follow the in- 
dulgence of their inclinations, I infer that 
the stage appears tothese ambitious ladies 
merely as an arena for gaining more gen- 
eral admiration than they could in private 


life. There is small capacity for any 
kind of fervid feeling in their hearts or 
minds: there is little of that singleness 
of purpose which is a requisite for any 
excellence in art, and which must take 
its line absolutely from a shaping in- 
stinct more powerful than any external 
circumstances. The comparative success 
of such actresses seems to the uninitiated 
to open an easy road toward a fictitious 
and brilliant life, and on every side we 
see young girls undertaking it without 
any idea of the preliminary hardships 
or any realizations of the thousand im- 
pediments in their way. Their idea of 
an actress is of a charming, graceful 
creature whose life is passed between 
the enjoyment of private incense and 
public applause: the soupgon of risk 
adds a fillip to their gust of admiration ; 
and by contrast with the prose of their 
every-day existence, and the enfeebling 
strain of effort to reach the demand for 
thoroughness and hard work in any other 
line of occupation, a sort of glamour is 
thrown over the stage. 

Let us see what are those inducements 
which justify so many young ladies in 
aspiring to a theatrical career without 
the possession of talent which can en- 
sure success. In the first place, they 
exchange the security of a retired and 
guarded life for a publicity which rarely 
becomes either celebrity or reputation. 
Generations of light women have made 
the name of “actress” a synonym for 
the worst faults of the sex; and let a 
girl once appear behind the footlights, 
be she chaste as ice, pure as snow, she 
cannot escape calumny. This is, of 
course, cruel injustice, and does great 
wrong in a hundred cases, There are 
innumerable instances where actresses 
are fairly entitled to command our most 
entire respect. Still, no one thinks of 
denying that the majority of the profes- 
sion lead lives which separate them from 
their more scrupulous sisters. Thus, the 
very fact of a girl’s becoming an actress 
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induces a doubt of her possession of the 
traits most pleasing in women. Let her 
remain absolutely immaculate, she is yet 
jostled against women whose character 
she knows to be more than dubious: she 
becomes familiar with the idea of vice— 
is quick to learn that in the life she has 
entered one cannot be over nice and 
particular. It requires the loftiest ideals 
or the genuine impulse of a severe and 
conscientious pursuit of perfection in art 
not to suffer an indescribable lowering 
of tone from this constant association. 
Another point is this: Nothing is so 


important for a mediocre actress (and. 


we are writing of no others) as the mat- 
ter of costume. Even with a continuous 
engagement it is impossible, with the 
salary paid to second-rate professionals 
(ranging from fifteen to forty dollars a 
week, and this often tardy in payment, 
sometimes wholly forfeited by failures 
of the management), to provide the rich 
and varied dresses now demanded, de ri- 
gueur, at all the leading theatres. Thus, 
a young actress dependent on her sal- 
ary and without an accumulated ward- 
robe to fall back upon, finds herself 
obliged to compete with others whose 
extravagance scarcely has a limit—who 
may, if it suits the play, indulge their 
love of dress by appearing in no less 
than six or seven toilettes of the most 
superb description. In certain theatres 
some of the costumes are given by the 
managers, but any actress will assure 
the novice that very few even of the 
“leading ladies” in the profession can 
properly dress their parts on their salary. 

We have so far spoken only of the dif- 
ficulties the young and obscure actress 
must contend with after she is launched 
and has a secure engagement; while the 
fact is, that it is wellnigh impossible for 
her to obtain any footing at all on the 
stage, every entrance is so overcrowd- 
ed. We do not pretend to understand 
the secrets of theatrical patronage. We 
constantly see engagements given to act- 
resses who seem inferior to those whose 
claims are rejected. Whether the man- 
agers and agents have any method, or 


whether their proceedings are a matter | 


of self-interest, inclination or caprice, we 
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will not discuss: the fact remains that 
they open before certain débutantes an 
easy road, while others they hinder and 
impede in every possible way. Getting 
an engagement at first seems practicable: 
after a few failures it becomes a weary 
experience. Promises are made only to 
be broken: hopes are held out which but 
the more cruelly light up the blank nega- 
tion of the realities. It is necessary, too, 
for the would-be actress always to keep 
herself en évidence, else she is readily 
forgotten. To sit with a manager for 
two hours in the morning is to gain an 
idea of the numbers of aspirants to whom 
an engagement is a matter of vital inter- 
est, of actual necessity. Women of every 
age, from the round-faced girl of sixteen 
to the pale, worn creature of forty, come 
in to inquire if Mr. —— has anything for 
them that morning. It is a dreary round, 
and to many a perilous one. Few illu- 
sions remain to the neophyte after toil- 
ing for weeks in this way without seem- 
ing nearer to the goal. 

The goal once reached and an en- 
gagement made, the insecurity of things 
in general becomes manifest. On the 
stage, as everywhere else, if you make 
yourself essential—if you act so well that 
your playing of your part is an indispen- 
sable guarantee of the success of the dra- 
ma—there is little danger of your losing 
your engagement. But few can adapt 
themselves to their réles with that fine 
fitness which precludes the idea of any 
one’s doing it better. Hence, the young 
actress finds herself constantly in danger 
of being superseded. The green-room is 
full of cliques whose jealousies are of the 
most creeping and venomous kind, and a 
novice—and, above all, a novice whose 
standard of taste and morality seems dis- 
agreeably high—is a person tobe got rid of 
if possible. Ata time when the young act- 
ress needs the most friendly support, the 
most tender patience and the most gen- 
erous encouragement she is liable to be 
fretted and disheartened by a course of 
systematic cruelty on the part of some 


’ older professional, who perhaps has taken 


a dislike to her—perhaps wants her place 
for a friend of his or her own. The gen- 
erosity of actors and actresses has become 
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proverbial, and apparently no class of 
people stand by each other so consist- 
ently; yet it is nevertheless true that in 
no other profession (unless we except 
the musical) can there be waged a more 
deadly internecine war. Thus, an en- 
gagement is often cancelled on a mere 
pretext, and the young actress finds the 
ground cut away from beneath her feet. 
And she has no redress. Her having 
been allowed a place in the play at all 
was a miraculous piece of good-nature 
on the part of the management, for which 
she was too thankful to allow of her mak- 
ing provisions of safety. 

A continuous engagement for eight 
months of the year is one of the rarest 
pieces of good fortune, and rarely enjoy- 
ed by any save actresses of real ability. 
Few expect to do better than to be em- 
ployed in companies whose lease of life 
depends upon the success of tours into 
the provinces. Most of these end in fail- 
ure, and payment for services rendered is 
often delayed, and sometimes, it is to be 
feared, altogether repudiated. What then 
becomes of the young actress out of an en- 
gagement, the entrance to every theatre 
barred for that season, unless some lucky 
accident opens an unexpected chance? 
It is on this chance that half— perhaps 
two-thirds—of one class of actresses live. 

A feverish life it is too — of suspense, 
tortured by constant fluctuations of hope 
and despair; almost certain to be ham- 
pered by debts; exposed to every sort 
of humiliation, in which sympathy and 
promises of aid are rarely anything save 
a source of unexpected danger; the en- 
ergies which unfavorable circumstances 
sometimes béget chilled when resolutions 
of independence and high purpose find 
themselves powerless before petty alterna- 
tives, each repugnant to heart and mind. 

This fictitious, elegant life of splendid 
living, rich dresses, waiting audiences, 
brilliant successes is, except to the pos- 
sessor of rare talent or undoubted ge- 
nius, the poorest, tawdriest, least worthy 
existence a woman can honestly live. 
It is, too, a life resting on a basis which 
renders the perceptions dulled and dead- 
ened to the finer uses and aspirations of 
womanhood—in which shadow is better 


than substance, tinsel than gold, and 
falsehood than truth. 


THE INDIAN AS A COMING CITIZEN. 


THE reconsideration of the prevalent 
notion of the rapidly - approaching ex- 
tinction of the Indian is becoming more 
and more clearly a necessity. His ex- 
perience of civilization has been a hard 
one, but it has also been hardening. 
“Firmer he roots him the ruder it blows” 
in the soil native to him and alien to his 
assailant. 

The item of “Indians not taxed”’ is 
one of the most stationary in the census 
returns. The estimate of the real num- 
bers of the aborigines has been swung 
in a very close circle around the figure 
of three hundred thousand ever since 
reliable statistics became attainable; 
and that is about their present number 
within the limits of the United States. 
There is nothing to indicate that they 
ever were more numerous. The far- 
ther back we go in search of recorded 
returns, the less evidence do we find 
of the imaginary numbers with whom it 
has been the habit of historians to people 
our primeval woods. Carver, who spent 
1766-67 among the Indians of the North- 
west, assigns to the tribes a numerical 
strength notably lower than they now 
possess. The Sioux—or, as he terms 
them, the Naudowessic nation—‘‘ when 
united, consists of more than two thou- 
sand warriors.”’ Sitting Bull, though he 
did not represent the whole confederacy, 
is credited with a muster at one time of 
over 4000 braves. Captain Mallery, in 
his excellent paper lately published, 
shows that the nation has quadrupled 
in one hundred and forty years, and 
doubled in twenty-nine. At the time 
of Carver's visit they had been at war 
with the Chippewas “without interrup- 
tion for more than forty winters,’ and 
the same chronic trouble, common in 
the old time to all the tribes, had brought 
the Chippewas to a like low ebb. The 
Saukies, subsequently famous under 
Black Hawk, numbered but 300 for the 
field. Montcalm’s numbers at Fort Wil- 
liam Henry in 1757 were 11,000 whites 
and under 2000 savages, the latter be- 
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ing all he could muster from both sides 
the lakes. The Iroquois of that region 
numbered 11,650 souls in 1763, and they 
now count 13,668: 5246 individuals of 
- the Six Nations are living thriftily in the 
midst of their own orchards and grain- 
fields at Forestville, New York, besides 


numbers who have moved North and 


West. Neither Pontiac, Cornstalk nor 
Tecumseh brought so many red men 
into the field as Montcalm, and Brad- 
dock’s defeat was the work of but seven 
hundred. The tribes headed by Weather- 
ford in Alabama could now easily double 
his force. The Seminoles appear to be 
more numerous than when they with- 
stood for five years the whole military 
strength of the United States. Even the 
California tribes, popularly supposed to 
have wholly melted away in the warm 
grasp of the “ Forty-niners,” are proved 
to have survived in about three-fourths of 
their numbers under the sleepy old Mis- 
sion days. The exceptionally hard mea- 
sure dealt out to the Modocs has left more 
than a moiety of them alive. The frag- 
ments of tribes which have for genera- 
tions been legally isolated in Massa- 
chusetts, on Long Island, on the Pa- 
munky, in North Carolina and in other 
Southern States, retain at least as sound 
a vitality, physical, moral and intellect- 
ual, as similar bodies of whites would 
under the same circumstances. Indians 
enough are employed on the boats of the 
Mississippi, Missouri and St. Lawrence to 
equal the Prophet's force at Tippecanoe. 

The race, where mingled with the 
white, contributes its quota to the pris- 
ons, but generally through crimes of 
passion rather than the low misdoings 
born of greed. It speaks well for both 
races—and the conquering one in this 
connection stands sadly in need of ev- 
ery indulgent word—that the Indian may 
be found more frequently in the college 
than the cell. Blunders are made in his 
education, as in our own. The tutor can- 
not be expected to train his wild pupil 
better than himself, or to master, with- 
out many set-backs, a problem some- 
what akin to that of improvising a St. 
Bernard out of a wolf. So such errors 
of judgment as the placing of sixteen 
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Indian youths at the negro school at’ 
Hampton are to be viewed leniently. 
But they should be corrected when pal- 
pable. To place the Indian in such as- 
sociation is not to educate, but to de- 
grade, him. He has often enslaved the 
negro, while the reverse has happened 
in no one instance. The five millions 
of blacks—half a million of them free 
prior to 1861—have never produced a 
man of mark in intellect and will—a 
leader of men. The three hundred thou- 
sand Indians have produced a score. 
Ethnologically the brother of the Jap- 


-anese, he is no way inferior to that Ori- 


ental in native capacity, and should be 
taught where the young representatives 
of Japan are taught—in our best white 
schools. And it would seem preferable 
not to keep the Indian students in masses 
large enough to make them independent 
of white society and perpetuate their con- 
genital defects, but to distribute them sin- 
gly or in groups of two or three. Each 
individual should be brought into con- 
tact at as many points as possible with 
the influences expected to improve and 
develop his faculties. Our efforts to ac- 
complish the great end should be rather 
in advance of his recognized ability than 
behind it. The latter course is leze-maj- 
esty to human nature. 

The success of the reservation schools 
has, under the circumstances, been re- 
markable. But the education so obtain- 
ed cannot, from the nature of the case, 
be complete or serve the main purpose 
of preparing the Indian for co-citizenship 
with the white. The best lads should be 
brought East, and there complete their 
studies. If the enormous annuities due. 
and nominally paid to the tribes be not 
sufficient for this, special appropriations 
should be made. The cost of such an 
object should not be counted. Here are 
three hundred thousand of a vigorous, 
self-respecting and intelligent race whom 
the American people has surrounded, is 
absorbing and mustassimilate. Thetribes 
have ceased to fight each other, and very 
nearly ceased, the last of them, to fight 
the whites. They have more than sur- 
vived the brutalizing régime of the bay- 
onet and the post-trader. The replacing 
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of those base instrumentalities by the 
highest our boasted civilization can sup- 
ply is the clear dictate of self-interest, if 
not of duty, justice and contrition. 

E. B. 


THE RENANS. 


DuRING a season spent in Paris I oc- 
casionally crossed the Seine to attend the 
lectures at the Collége de France, the 
corps of lecturers comprising at that time 
some very distinguished names, among 
them being those of Michel Chevalier, 
Philaréte Chasles, Nourrisson, Levasseur 
and Renan. Like many another Amer- 
ican, I had read Renan's Life of Christ 
in its original text, and, without being 
in the slightest sense converted to the 
doctrine of the “arch-heretic”’ (for the 
book seemed peculiarly harmless), I was 
nevertheless charmed with the matchless 
beauty and grace of style that place its 
author at the head of the réligious wri- 
ters of France; and so improved the op- 
portunity of one day “assisting” at one 
of his lectures. 

As it is quite natural, after reading a 
charming book, to endow the writer of 
it with a certain responsive attractive- 
ness, I had outlined M. Joseph Ernest 
Renan in my mind as a positively agree- 
able-looking man. Never was the de- 
struction of an ideal personality more 
sudden and complete than when I en- 
tered the lecture-room and saw at one 
end of a long table, around which were 
seated a few seedy-looking individuals 
interested on one day of the week in a 
discourse upon the Semitic languages, 
and upon gnother one on the book of 
Job, the author of the much-criticised 
Life of Christ. 

Imagine a short, stout, well-dressed 
man, with a large head sparsely fur- 
nished with graying hair joining his 
shoulders, with only the suggestion of 
a neck intervening; large, rugged fea- 
tures; a florid, heavy, smoothly-shaven 
face—a face like that of a common Ger- 
man Jew, and one that would be repel- 
lent but for the kindly gleam in the 
small gray eyes: add to this a pair of 
small, very white and exquisitely-shaped 
hands, the vivacity of French gesture, a 
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pleasing voice, rapid utterance of elegant 
diction, perfect ease and naturalness of 
manner, and you have a portrait in large 
strokes of this most accomplished and 
learned man. In his lectures he made 
frequent use of the blackboard, and he 
handled the crayon with a good deal of 
cleverness. Not long after this time a 
circumstance which led to an exchange 
of letters between us was followed by an 
invitation from him and his wife to vis- 
it them at their home. They lived az 
guatrieme in Rue Vanneau, their apparte- 
ment being modestly but well furnished, 
and with nothing more individual in its 
appointments than one usually finds in 
a refined French interior. Madame Re- 
nan herself answered my ring, and re- 
ceived me in a manner at once so cor- 
dial and gracious that I lost my heart 
to her on the spot. She was one of the 
handsomest Frenchwomen I ever saw— 
tall, large, fair, superbly formed, and at 
that very fascinating age which lies any- 
where between forty and forty-five. We 
taiked for an hour a mélange of French 
and English, and if I could reproduce 
her delightful talk it would form a very 
winning page of literature. She told me 
much about her husband’s early life— 
his bigoted but devoted Catholic moth- 
er; the drowning of his father (who was 
a seafaring man) in the port of Tréguier ; 
the subsequent poverty of the family; 
his early education; his consecration to 
the priesthood ; his struggles with his 
religious convictions; the sympathy be- 
tween him and his beloved and lament- 
ed sister Henriette; his final renounce- 
ment of Romanism and rebound to the 
other extreme of religious faith,—all of 
which, though full of interest, lacked 
the charm of a bit of personal history 
which Monsieur Renan himself entered 
in time to complete. Happily, it includ- 
ed the “romance”’ of their marriage; 
and just how the telling of it came about 
I do not now precisely remember, but it 
was in connection with Henriette, whose 
name the brother could not mention 
without tears, though it was then many 
years since her death, and whose por- 
trait Madame Renan was kind enough 
to take from the wall in order that I 
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might see it in a better light—a portrait 
wholly devoid of beauty, and its plain- 
ness rendered still more positive by the 
disfigurement of a cruel wound on the 
forehead. But to them it was a glorious 
face, so endeared had the woman whose 
soul it had masked been to them. Ma- 
dame Renan—who was Miss Cornelia 
Scheffer, daughter of the painter Hen- 
ri, and niece of Ary Scheffer—was first 
seen by M. Renan at a soirée given by 
her uncle to a number of distinguish- 
ed Americans then in Paris. The young 
man believed her to be an American 
lady, but, in spite of that fact, fell in 
love with her at first sight. And plain 
as he was in person, austere even in his 
life, without fortune or fame, he succeed- 
ed in winning in return the love of the 
beautiful Mademoiselle Scheffer. But as 
a lover his happiness was all sorrow, for 
an affection older, stronger, deeper, and 
pierced through and through with a keen 
sense of duty, stood between him and 
making Cornelia Scheffer his wife. It 
was Henriette, the devoted, self- sacri- 
ficing sister, to whom he owed every- 
thing he was, who had been, and still 
was, the inseparable companion of his 
study, his work, and even his thoughts. 
She copied all that he wrote, and so pro- 
found was his confidence in her, so pro- 
found was her knowledge of his mean- 
ing, that he had never occasion to look 
over her manuscript. She was, in brief, 
a sort of magazine of his thoughts, an 
encyclopedia of his acquirements. He 
owed her much in the revision of style— 
her own being drawn entirely from the 
classics, and very pure and correct — 
and notwithstanding her delicate health 
her capacity for work was prodigious. 
She had no taste for society, which was 
to her but a mass of insipidity and friv- 
olity, while her plain face, plain costume 
and quiet manners were ill suited to 
bring her superior qualities of mind and 
heart into recognition and appreciation. 
Her brother was her world and her de- 
light, and when she learned that he wish- 
ed to marry Miss Scheffer she was bro- 
ken-hearted. And what did M. Renan 
do? He had thought that his marriage 
would make Henriette, as well as him- 
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self, happier. But he confessed he was 

ignorant of the female heart. Woman did 

not love like man: with her all affection 
was exclusive and jealous; and when 
Henriette declared that with Cornelia he 
would have no further need of her, he de- 
cided at once to give up Cornelia. 

But after Henriette’s first outburst of 
feeling, reflecting upon her brother’s sac- 
rifice, she went to see Miss Scheffer— 
spent hours with her: they talked and 
cried together. Henriette was enchant- 
ed with her, and, awed by the grand man- 
ners of Ary Scheffer, she returned to give 
her consent to the marriage. The birth 
in due time of a little Ary wiped away all 
tears from the eyes of Henriette, and ef- 
faced from her heart any traces of dis- 
content that might have remained there. 

As Renan himself had “ progressive 
views " even as regards a marriage cere- 
mony, and as Miss Scheffer was a Prot- 
estant and his mother a very austere 
Catholic, he had three persons to please 
in getting married. To suit himself, they 
were first married by the civil law; they 
then proceeded to church and were mar- 
ried ecclesiastically to satisfy his mother; 
finally, at the bride’s home they were 
married for the third time by the Prot- 
estant clergyman, Pressensé senior, to 
gratify the Scheffer family. 

A few years after the marriage M. Re 
nan was sent by the emperor on a scien- 
tific mission to ancient Phoenicia, and 
upon this journey Henriette accompa- 
nied him; but before his work was com- 
pleted she died and was buried under the 
palms of Amrehit. A little book-souve- 
nir of Henriette, written by Renan for pri- 
vate circulation among their personal 
friends, details their life during this ex- 
pedition; and a sadder narrative was 
never penned than that describing her 
illness and death. So intimately was 
she associated with all his work that he 
says if he himself had died she could 
have written as well as he his Life of 
Jesus, which was written day by day 
as they journeyed through that Holy 
Land. 

Although success and fame have come 
to Ernest Renan, and the love of wife 
and children is his, he has never re- 
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covered from the loss of his beloved 
Henriette: the wound in his heart has 
never healed, It was doubly grievous 
to him in that she died, as it seemed to 
him, without recompense for having lived 
and suffered and toiled. The hour of re- 
pose for her, when she could sit down 
and rest from past sorrows and past 
fatigues, never sounded. 

Although very sociable, neither M. 
Renan nor his wife is often seen in 
society. When Madame Renan does 
appear at a soirée, she is always a nota- 
ble guest. She has, as most Frenchwo- 
men have, her reception-day, when their 
home is open to all friends who may call 
to see them—during his life Sainte-Beuve 
was often to be seen there—and whom 
she receives with a graciousness so sweet 
and frank as to long linger like a sweet 
perfume in the heart that has glowed 
under the sunshine of her kindly in- 
fluence. M. W. F. 


SYMBOLIC ORNAMENTS IN DRESS. 


In a late number of the Yournal des 
Economistes, in a letter written by Ly- 


Chao-Pee, former translator at the French 
consulate at Han Kéou, there occurs the 
following: ‘Why has the cloak of our 
national costume five buttons—no more, 
no less? Do you imagine it a matter of 
fashion or invented by caprice? By no 
means. We wear this number solely 
that we may have constantly recalled 
to mind the five cardinal virtues taught 
by Confucius. They are— Fan (human- 
ity), Y (justice), Zy (order), “che (pru- 
dence), and Siz (righteousness). You 
see,” adds-the writer, “that humanity 
is placed first among the virtues.” 
The custom of using symbolic orna- 
ments in dress is not peculiar to Chi- 
na. Every traveller in South Germany 
recalls the F-symbol ornament so con- 
stantly met on banners, caps, belts, to- 
bacco-pouches, etc. It is a square with 
four Fs disposed upon it in the follow- 
ing manner: On the lower right-hand 
corner normally; on the lower left-hand 
corner upright, but with arm turned to 
the left; upper left-hand corner simply 
upside down; upper right-hand corner 
upside down and reversed. Let any one 
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not familiar with the ornament draw four 
Fs in this position, and connect the low- 
er extremities of the two upper letters by 
a straight line to the angles of the lower 
ones, and he will see that a perfect cross 
is formed ; and the little arms or projec- 
tions (whatever their technical designa- 
tion may be) to the vivid imagination 
may easily represent the nails in hands 
and feet. This was the symbol adopted 
by the volunteers in Germany in 1813. 
Arndt the poet, author of the great na- 
tional ‘“‘ Vaterland” song, advised the 
Turner societies to adopt it as their em- 
blem, and they did so. The Turners are 
young gymnasts ostensibly, but in real- 
ity liberal leagues, as the part they play- 
ed in the insurrections of 1848-49 fully 
demonstrated. There is hardly a child 
in South Germany who cannot tell you 
the meaning of the symbol. The four 
Fs, he will tell you, stand for the four 
virtues that every young German should 
possess. He should be— 
Frisch—ready, fresh, alert ; 
Fromm—pious, dignified, serious in re- 
ligious matters ; 
Froelich—joyous, gay, light- hearted ; 
and 
Frei—tfree. 


TENNYSON’S HOME. 


FEw anecdotes are extant about Ten- 
nyson. In his horror of the public he 
keeps himself quite secluded, and thus 
whets curiosity to an intense degree. 
Who would not like to know how the 
interior of his new house in Surrey 
looks? There would be space, simpli- 
city, fine decoration. His Isle-of-Wight 
residence is somewhat better known: a 
picture of it adorns one edition of his 
works. No house is so besieged by 
tourists as this house, Farringford. Ten- 
nyson has been obliged to build a high 
wall about it, with locked gates, to keep 
curious people away. The locked - out 
crowd prowl outside and climb up and 
look over. There is a row of heads 
all around the wall. When Tennyson_ 
comes out to walk in his garden the 
crowd rushes frantically to the side where 
he is. Photographers stand ready at all 
angles to catch pictures of him. Some 
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of them have made holes in the wall 
and inserted the tubes of the cameras 
therein, where they remain stationary, 
their owners hoping and watching for 
a chance to take the poet's picture. 
When he is discovered the cameras are 
put in readiness and the photographers 
take aim, happy if they secure a glimpse 
of the corner of his cloak or a rear view 
of him bending to smell a violet in its 
bed. He looks despairingly at the heads: 
he frowns at them in vain. They stare, 
they make audible comments about him. 
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“Why does he stand there like a post?” 
says one. —“ Like a Stoughton bottle,” 
says another. —“‘ What queer buttons he 
has !”,—“‘And where could he have found 
that cloak?” say they. They bring their 
dinners and lie in wait for him. The 
land around is trampled, the grass is 
killed and the earth is strewn with din- 
ner-papers, crusts and empty beer-bot- 
tles. A path lies about the walls trod- 
den hard as adamant. Most of these 
tourists are Americans. M. D.- 


LITERATURE 


The French Revolution. By Hippolyte 
Adolphe Taine. Translated by John Du- 
rand. Vol. I. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 


It is not strange that there should be many 
histories of the French Revolution, or that 
almost every successive year should be pro- 
ductive of fresh contributions to the litera- 
ture of the subject, whether in the form of 
additional documentary material or of views 
based upon a new investigation of the vast 
amount of such material previously brought 
to light. The fascination of the subject in- 
creases as its importance in relation to the 
events of our own time becomes more evi- 
dent, as well as the insufficiency of all histo- 
ties of it that have yet appeared, whether as 
regards the phenomena themselves or their 
causes and results. Many men of great abil- 
ity, and two of transcendent genius as histor- 
ical writers, have endeavored to depict the 
features of that great cataclysm and to make 
us comprehend its nature and effects. But 
not even Carlyle or Michelet has been able 
to do more than present us with vivid images 
of certain of its manifestations and suggest 
the feeling which an intimate knowledge of 
them might awaken, while the crowd of 
lesser writers—Louis Blanc, Thiers, Mignet, 
Lamartine, Von Sybel and many others— 
touch only its superficial aspects, or grapple 
vainly with its deeper problems, or, with 
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still less profit, array themselves as contro- 
versialists, indifferent to all issues but those 
in which particular political questions are in- 
volved and blind to all claims save those of 
the side they have espoused. No course of 
events requires for the faintest understanding 
of it so complete an abnegation of prejudices, 
so open and tolerant a spirit; and none has 
been so commonly discussed with an intense 
partisan feeling and a complete forgetful- 
ness of the claim of every fraction of the 
human race to be judged with candor, dis- 
crimination and that fellow-feeling which 
can scarcely be dispensed with even in our 
study of the lower animals, and which can 
alone guide us toward the truth in the study 
of our own species. But widely as most 
writers have departed from this principle, 
we know of none who has set it so com- 
pletely at naught as M. Taine. The spirit 
of arrogance and disdain which pervades 
this work would make it disagreeable read- 
ing if the philosophy of it were as profound 
as it is shallow and the matter as original as 
it is commonplace. That the Frenchmen of 
the Revolution were simply a race of fiends 
or madmen is a very old, and we had sup- 
posed a long-discarded, theory. It is re- 
vived by M. Taine and presented with a 
bitterness and cynicism all his own. The 
details of folly and crime are once more 
accumulated, and this time without any of 
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the relief which a passionate sympathy with 
suffering, or some pity for human error, or a 
belief in ultimate good as the outcome of 
evil and misery, has in other such instances 
produced. For M. Taine the spectacle of 
society at that epoch is that not of a revo- 
lution, “ but a dissolution ’’—in other words, 
not of a birth-travail, but of a death-agony. 
The hopes, the aspirations, with which the 
movement began were not merely chimerical 
and illusive: they were frantic dreams that 
reversed all conceptions based upon realities. 
The “ Reign of Terror”? is established at the 
very outset, from the moment when bread- 
riots begin and the army can no longer be 
used to quell them. “France, exhausted 
by fasting under the monarchy, made drunk 
by the bad drug of the Social Contract and 
countless other adulterated or fiery bever- 
ages, is suddenly struck with paralysis of 
the brain: at once she is convulsed in every 
limb through the incoherent play and contra- 
dictory twitchings of her discordant organs.” 
“Nothing like it ever occurred in history: 
for the first time we see brutes gone mad 
operating on a grand scale and for a long 
time under the leadership of blockheads 
who have become insane.” Any attempt to 
refute this view would probably be of no 
avail with readers who surrender them- 
selves to the influence of M. Taine’s decla- 
mation, and for others it would be superflu- 
ous. We shall, therefore, content ourselves. 
with pointing out a remarkable omission in 
his delineation of the successive stages of 
the Revolution, so far as it can be said to 
have any gradations of descent in his ac- 
count of it. No one, not even M. Taine, 
denies that at the outset the general belief 
among all classes was that the oppression 
under which the nation had so long groaned 
—which hdd disorganized the government, 
ruined the finances, and reduced the great 
mass of the population to abject misery— 
would be overthrown, not by violence, but 
through the peaceful and spontaneous co- 
operation of the Three Estates and the 
Crown. Nor was this expectation alto- 
gether delusive. The abolition of feudal 
rights and privileges by the Constituent As- 
sembly on the 4th ot August, 1789—a mea- 
sure approved by M. Taine, who considers 
it the necessary and complete reform of the 
vices of the old system—was, ashe rightly 
says, the act of the privileged classes them- 
selves, and accordant with principles pre- 
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viously laid down in royal decrees. Up to 
that time, and indeed for some time long- 
er, there was no real division of sentiment, 
the common feeling of the people and the 
nobles being one of mutual confidence and 
of full belief that an era of universal peace 
and fraternity was at hand. That all such 
expectations were wild arid delusive may. 
readily be granted, but at least this was not 
the temper of men already conscious of an 
intention to spring at each other’s throats. 
At that period the party which subsequently 
obtained the control of the Revolution and 
demoralized it by their violence cannot be - 
said to have existed. Its leaders were utter- 
ly obscure, and their only followers the low- 
est rabble of the streets. What, then, were 
the causes that rapidly yet gradually shifted 
the balance from one point to another, under- 
mined the influence of sincere lovers of lib- 
erty, and made moderate measures imprac- 
ticable by creating universal distrust and the 
belief that any pause in the work of destruc- 
tion would be followed by a reaction and a 
return to the old system with all its foul 
abuses? The main cause we believe to 
have been the weakness, the insane policy 
and underhand intrigues of the court. The 
king was a cipher, controlled by the queen 
and by the same tribe whose selfishness and 
shamelessness had thwarted every project 
of reform during those years when reforms 
might have availed or the shock of revo- 
lution been at least diminished. This is an 
element which M. Taine passes over in ab- 
solute silence. Yet its importance is indi- 
cated, sometimes in the strongest possible 
terms, by the writers on whose authority he 
most relies, and whom he considers the only 
men besides Mirabeau that appreciated the 
course of events and judged them with 
sagacity and right feeling. Dumont goes so 
far as to say, “ We may reason ad infinitum 
upon the causes of the Revolution, but in 
my mind there is only one dominant and 
efficient cause—the weakness of the king’s 
character.” Malouet, that devoted adherent 
of the royal family, confesses with grief that 
in no single crisis did they adopt, or show. 
any willingness to adopt, any reasonable plan 
of conduct. They placed all their reliance, 
he says, on miserable intrigues, on hopes of 
foreign aid and absurd ideas of bribing their. 
most heated opponents. “It was not alone 
the feebleness and indecision of the king 
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capacity for giving his full confidence to 
those whom he most esteemed. .. . He had 
not the same pronounced aversion to the 
Constitutionalists as the queen and Madame 
Elizabeth, but he could not be induced to 
trust in them and act with them. ... The 
nation was not at that epoch (1792) so de- 
graded as it has been thought: what it lack- 
ed was not virtues, but chiefs.’ Mallet- 
Dupan, constantly laboring in behalf of the 
royal family, tells us how he was as con- 
stantly thwarted by their secret counsellors, 
who ranked him with Robespierre. Gou- 
verneur Morris, whom M. Taine frequently 
cites and whose insight and sagacity he just- 
ly eulogizes, writes, under date of July, 1791: 
“The great evil arises from a cause not 
easily removed. It will, I think, be scarce- 
ly possible to confer authority on, or, in other 
words, to obtain obedience for, a man who 
has entirely forfeited the public opinion.” 
“His advisers have neither sense nor spir- 
it.” “The aristocrats,” he writes in another 
place, “ burning with the lust of vengeance, 

.. hope that, supported by foreign armies, 
they shall be able to return victorious, and 
re-establish that species of despotism most 
suited to their own cupidity.” In Novem- 
ber, ’92, he writes: ‘“‘ The great mass of the 
French nation is less solicitous to preserve 
the present order of things than to prevent 
the return of the ancient oppression, and 
would more readily submit to a pure despot- 
ism than to that kind of monarchy whose 
only limits were found in those noble, legal 
and clerical corps by which the people were 
alternately oppressed and insulted.”” And 
enumerating, about the same time, the causes 
which had led to the overthrow of the con- 
stitution, he adds to those which seem to M. 
Taine the only ones worthy of notice the 


fact that “the court was involved in a spirit | 


of little paltry intrigue, unworthy of any- 
thing above the rank of footmen and cham- 
bermaids.” ‘The palace,’ he says, “ was 
always filled with people whose language, 
whose conduct, whose manner, were dia- 
metrically opposite to every thing like lib- 
erty.” When he afterward came in contact 
with the émégrés, whom M. Taine describes 
as an entirely harmless set of people, he 
tells us that their language almost inclined 
him to forgive all the crimes of the Revo- 
lution, and to acknowledge that it was a 
struggle in which it was only a question of 
Superior strength as to which party were to 
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be the victims. Moreover, this keen ob- 
server, so truly conservative in his tenden- 
cies, while disgusted with the follies and 
horrified by the crimes of which he had 
been a witness, retained his belief in the 
principles of the Revolution even while pro- 
nouncing it “a failure for the present ;” and 
predicted the future prosperity of France, 
and the rise of “a new order of things 
productive of human happiness,” as results 
of the abolition of feudal tyranny, cleri- 
cal property and venal jurisprudence, and, 
“above all, of the promulgation and exten- 
sion of those principles of liberty which will 
remain to cheer the heart and cherish a 
nobleness of soul when the metaphysical 
froth and vapor shall have blown away.” . 
Events have slowly but surely justified this 
prediction. Those who ask why it was not 
sooner fulfilled will find the explanation, not 
in the supposed fickleness and incapacity 
for freedom of the French people, but in the 
history of successive governments, which, to 
the extent of their ability and by arraying 
class against class, interest against interest, 


‘misdirected the energies and thwarted the 


efforts by which alone true national great- 
ness and the reign of justice and ome order 
were to be. attained. 

We have not waited for this book to form 
our opinion of M. Taine’s title to be ranked 
among philosophical thinkers and profound 
investigators, But the effect of it has been 
to confirm and deepen the impression that 
his studies are as barren, his theories as 
shallow, and his doctrines as pernicious, as 
his tone is arrogant and pretentious. 


Memoirs of the Life of Anna Jameson. By 
her Niece, Gerardine Macpherson. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 


It seems hard to deny to any person, in our 
age at least, the right to a biography ; and cer- 
tainly Mrs. Jameson, as a gifted and accom- 
plished woman, a sincere lover of true and 
beautiful things, exemplary in her life, con- 
nected by ties of friendship with many per- 
sons of more or less distinction, and herself 
not without celebrity as a writer, deserved 
that her career should be fitly and affection- 
ately recorded. But, while no complaint can 
be made of the spirit and tone of this volume, 
or of the taste and literary merit displayed 
by the writer, the paucity of material makes 
it tame and uninteresting when compared 
with many recent works of the same class, 
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Yet it cannot be said that Mrs. Jameson’s life 
was uneventful. She travelled much, she 
labored diligently, she came in contact with 
many people of note, she raised herself by her 
own exertions to a position which was dis- 
tinctly one of influence and consideration, if 
only in a limited sphere, and she maintained 
the most singular relations as a wife with one 
of the oddest of husbands commemorated in 
biography or fiction. Unfortunately, though 
perhaps very properly, all that is told us on 
this last point merely excites without grat- 
ifying curiosity. Here were two people who 
seem to have had no motive either of affec- 
tion or interest for marrying, yet they mar- 
ried; who were not content to live togeth- 
er, yet could with difficulty decide—if indeed 
they did decide—to live apart; who do not 
appear to have quarrelled, yet who appear 
never to have agreed, though the points of 
difference are left entirely to conjecture. 
Whether the whole affair should be regard- 
ed as a tragedy without pathos or a comedy 
without fun, we must leave to’ subtler intel- 
lects to determine: in either case, sympathy 
is out of the question. Nor was the course 
of Mrs. Jameson’s friendships always as 
smooth as could have been wished. She 
formed at one time a close alliance with 
a lady whose matrimonial experiences had 
been even more unfortunate and mysterious 
than her own—Lady Byron; but after years 
of close intimacy and constant intercourse a 
breach took place for which the biographer 
confesses herself unable to give any satisfac- 
tory cause except “the unreasonablenesses of 
life,’ and which left, as we are informed, the 
more sensitive of these two natures heart- 
broken, while even the sterner and more 
robust one, it is darkly intimated, was not 
altogether undamaged. In regard to the 
other particulars of Mrs. Jameson’s life we 
can only say that the narrative may be read 
skimmingly without any sense of fatigue, and 
always with a feeling of respect both for the 
subject and the writer. There is even a page 
on which one is inclined to linger: it con- 
tains a short note from Thackeray, charac- 
teristic, cordial and delicately worded, 
awakening by its very brevity fresh regret 
that of him alone among the great writers 
of his time the world possesses no memo- 
rial except those works which leave no 
stronger feeling in the reader than the 
desire for a fuller knowledge of the man. 
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Genevieve of Brabant: A Legend in Verse. 
By Mrs. Charles Willing. Philadelphia: 
J. Lippincott & Co. 

The story of Genevieve is here told in verse 
of considerable purity, grace and finish, the 
Spenserian stanza, which is the metre cho- 
sen, being handled with much skill. No- 
where rising to any powerful or impassion- 
ed strains, the poem is well sustained, and 
is written with good taste and delicate sym- 
pathy. It is published, we are told in the 
preface, in aid of a charitable object, the 
Day Nursery, but that holiday charity which 
begins at home will be a sufficient motive- 
power to the purchase of so pleasing a book. 
The illustrations, gracefully drawn by Messrs. 
Bensell and Schell, are admirably engraved 
by Mr. Lauderbach. Paper and print are 
both fine, but the cover strikes us as rather 
plain in design for so dainty a volume. 
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